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The  CHRISTMAS 

CENTURY 


A  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY 
NUMBER. 


containing: 


A  Selection  of  Twelve  Reproductions  of 
the  Marvelous  Paintings  by  Tissot  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST, 

The  pictures  which  excited  so  much  euihusiasm  when  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Paris  —  here  for  tlie  first  time  reproduced. 

“THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY,’^ RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  stories  ever  written  by  Mr.  Ki|)lin};, 
a  l6-page  novelette  —  a  story  of  the  world  of  dreams. 

The  Second  Part  of 
“SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY,” 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
‘CAPTAIN  ELI’S  BEST  EAR,” 
By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


“  HUMPERDINCK’S 
‘  HANSEL  UND  CiRETEL,’ ” 

By  BERNHARD  STAVENHAGEN. 


Opening  Chapters  of  “TOM  GROGAN,”  A  New  Novel 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH, 

Author  of  “Col.  Carter  of  Cartersville,”  etc. 

>A  .Midsummer  Night,”  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  “Social  Evolution.’ 


“NAPOLEON  THE  WAR  LORD.” 

Trafalgar,  Austerlitz,  The  New  Map  of  Europe,  etc.  Richly  illustrated. 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  everywhere,  35  cents.  Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year. 

T/iis  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  novel,  “Sir  (ieorge  Tles^ady.”  .\  copy  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  new  subscribers  who  begin  yearly 
subscriptions  with  I)eceml)er.  Subscribe  ibrough  dealers,  or  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (or  BLAKESLEE)  LESSONS  ^ 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  AND  BIBLE  CLASSES. 


THE  XEW  COURSE  FOR  1896  IS  OX  THE  j 

TEACHINGS  “  CHRIST) 

Studied  ia  tbeir  Chronological  Order  and  Historical  Connections.  i 

Prest.  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D.,  Hewton  Theological  Institatlon,  ] 

CcHSHJting  Editor.  j 

TfTflT  yr  will  find  this  new  Course,  in  the  Senior  Grade,  ] 

especially  adapted  to  their  needs.  It  pre.sents  1 
the  teachings  of  Our  Lord  in  a  most  attractive  and  sugge.stive  manner,  and  affords  j 
a  large  number  of  CRIjAT  TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

The  Evangelist  mni  Christian  Work,  of  .'»*>  York,  and  The  Watchman,  of  bosk.u. 

Will  publish  weekl)  rditorial  notei  on  these  tetsons.  beuiniiinic  Jan.  I.  INUli. 

In  January^,  iSg6,  The  International  lessons  begin  a  six  months’ 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  During  that  time  the  older  classes  in  .schools  using  , 
that  system  will  find  it  greatly  to  tbeir  advantage  to  take  this  new  Course  on  The 
Teachings  of  Christ,  instead  of  going  through  the  usual  routine  of  miscellaneous 
topics  from  a  single  Gospel.  THIS  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  NEVER  BEFORE 
OFFERED.  For  FREE  specimen  copies,  etc.,  address 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  21  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  ^ 

(Mention  this  advertisement.) 


A  New  Book  by  the  author  of  “Jed” 
and  “Tom  Clifton.” 

Jack  Alden 

A  Story  of  Adventures  In  the  Virtrini*  f’ampnisns.  ’Ill-'fio  By 
Waukkx  I.KK  Goss.  I«  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
I'imo,  elorb.  (1.50. 

Mr.  tioss  is  known  as  one  of  the  la*st  writers  of  War  Stories. 
Kvery  I  oy  who  has  read  his  “Jed"  or  “Tom  t'llfion”  will  surely 
want  a  ropy  of  “Jack  Alden.” 

'  For  sale  hy  all  booksellers. 

T .  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York  ard  Boston 


WORLD-WIDE 


the  story  of  the  T.  P.  8. 
C.  E.  from  the  besin- 
ning  ami  in  all  lands,  hy 


Rev.  Fhancis  E.  Clakk,  U.  D. 

MS  pp.,  over  ouu  iliustrationa. 

AtJE.NTsS  WANTEU.  Act _ 

qnick,  secure  territoiy.  Best  chance  ever  offered.  Be¬ 
gin  now  to  secure  the  bolid»  orders.  Distance  no 
hindrance,  we  pay  freight.  Give  credit.  Exclnsive 
territory.  A  beantifnl  Cnristmaa  Gift.  Send  for  extra 
terms.  GILLE8PI E,  METZOAR,  A  KELLEY, 

639  N.  Broad  Street,  Dept,  \4,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“300 


OKDKK.S  IN  THREE  WEEKS;”  “10  Orders  In 
every  12  calls:”  “(•>  to  (10  every  day  of  the  year; 
“i:«i  orders  In  3)6  days.”  Terms  free.  Outfit,  30c. 

Jamks  H.  EAKI.B.  Publisher  Boston. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY’S 

PERIODICALS. 


FtHt  TUB  .Sf'.VIt.l  V-.Sf  //0«L. 

THE  CHILD'S  PAI'EK  (monthly).  The  best 
of  juvenile  periotlicals;  bright,  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  illustrated  with  iK-autiful  cuts.  Ten  copies, 
one  year,  to  one  address,  $1;  larger  quantities  at 
same  rate.  Single  subscriptions.  S',  cts. 

MtmxiNG  LIGHT  (monthly),  double  sheet, 
can  be  used  as  a  semi-monthly.  Pure,  whole¬ 
some  reading,  choice  illustrations;  suited  for  the 
younger  classes.  Terms  same  as  Child’s  Paper. 

APPLES  DE  GOLD.  For  infant  classes,  in 
weekly  parts;  l)eautiful  pictures  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type;  a  chroino  picture  each  quarter. 
Single  copy,  .Vlcts;  .5  copies,  35  cts.  eiich;  10  or 
more  copies.  25  cts.  each. 

For  our  children  the  best  is  not  too  good.  It  is 
confidently  l,elieved  that  in  iKTiialicals  of  this 
class  not  any  surpass  those  offered  here. 

May  we  not  enlist  your  efforts  in  introducing 
them  into  your  Sabbath-schools V 

FOR  TUB  FAMILY, 

AMEllICAN  MESSKXGEK  (monthly).  This 
good  old  uiiileiioiiiltiational  inspiriting  and 
Scriptural  monthly  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  useful  of  re¬ 
ligious  newspapers.  Enlarged  to  double  its  for¬ 
mer  size  without  increa.se  of  price.  Full  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity,  having  bright  articles  from  the 
l)est  writers:  an  old-time  favorite  in  many  thou- 
siind  homes.  Single  subscription.  25  cts.  a  year. 
If  you  desire  to  intnaluce  it  in  your  church,  send 
for  siimple  copies  and  club  rates. 

One  copy  of  each  of  the  above  four  papers  to 
one  sul)scriber,  §1  a  year,  postpaid. 

Samples  of  Periodicals  Sent  FKEK. 

“LltlHT  AND  LIFE.”  An  eight-page 
montlily  tract,  sold  only  to  annual  subscTibers  hy 
the  hundred,  or  in  multiples  of  a  hundred  copies. 
1(10  copies,  monthly,  postpaid,  $2  i)er  annum,  in 
advance. 

Tliis  perio<lical  furnishes  S,400  pages  of  tracts, 
postage  free,  for  $2.  less  than  half  the  usual  price. 
It  is  commended  to  churches.  Home  Missionaries, 
and  all  engaged  in  systematic  or  occasional  tract 
distribution. 

American  Tract  Society, 

10  EAST  33d  St.,  NFIW  YOKK. 


workers  who  use  them  regularly  affirm  that 
every  Sunday-School  Teac'-.er  must,  in 
order  to  do  their  best  work,  weekly  study 


THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL; 

or,  Popular  Sketches  of  Old  Testament  History,  By 
Prof.  C.  H.  CORNILL.  With  photogravure  frontispiece 
from  an  engraving  of  Michel  Angelo's  Moses.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  pp.  200,  $1.00. 

CHICAGO:  THE  OPEN  COCBT  PUB.  CO. 


STUDY  LAW  at 

Systematic  and  thorough  coursaa  taught  U 
by  abla  and  axpsrlcnced  taaebars.  ^ 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  legal  aducatlon, 

Sand  tUmp  for  full  particulars.  » , 

Omaaau  OeaaaaaoNaaMi  Baweaa  or  Uw,  e 
IISAaaa  Kur,,  AMWAsia  C 
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Scribner’s 
for  Christmas 


Is  full  of  short  stories  aiul  pictures.  It  is  a  iiiaga/iue  that  primarily 
entertains  and  incidentally  instructs,  hut  does  botli  in  a  way  that 
fits  into  the  si)irit  of  the  holiday  season.  It  fills  both  the  mind  and 
the  eye  with  enjoyment. 

The  most  artistic  thintf  in  the  Chri.stmas  number  is  “Alma- 
Tadema  His  Career  and  Work,"  an  elaborately  illustrated  article 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

"Wild  Beasts  as  They  Live”  is  an  illustrated  arti(de  by  Capt. 
.r.  C.  Melliss,  Bombay  Infantry,  vividly  describing  lion  and  titter 
huntint;. 

“The  Kinetoscope  of  Time.”  by  Brander  ^latthews,  an  orittinal 
and  imaginative  piece  of  fiction,  fancifully  illustrated  by  Oliver 
Herford. 


Christmas  Stories 


Frank  B.  Stockton  has  a  Christmas  love  stor.v,  which  Itejirs  a 
characteristic  title,  “The  Stiiyintf  Power  of  .Sir  Kohan.”  Its  illus¬ 
trations  are  iiuaint  and  exactly  suitable. 

A  thrilliiiit  Detective  story  by  C.  E.  Carryl,  entitled  “The 
River  .Syndicate,”  perhaps  eijuallint!  Sherlock  Holmes’  best  work. 
Illustrated. 

Joel  Chandler  Harri.s' characteristic  tale  of  a  faithful  slave-  “The 
Colonel's  N  itttter-Doj;.” 

Other  Christmas  Stories  are  “A  White  Blot."  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  a  poetic  and  imattinative  tale  of  a  i»icture  (illuf.trated) ;  “The 
Heroism  of  Landers.”  by  A.  S.  Pier  (illustrated) ;  and  “  Hopiter’s  Old 
Man,”  by  K.  C.  V.  Meyers. 


On  sale  at  Newsdealers,  25  cents 


“Sentimental 

Tommy” 

By  J.  M.  Barrie 


r  Those  who  have  re.ad  (and  who  has  notV)  “The  Little  Minister”  ^ 

J  and  “A  Window  in  Thrums"  can  anticipate  what  Mr.  Barrie’s 

9  “Sentimental  Tommy”  will  be.  It  is  to  las  the  chief  serial  in 

k  ScitiiiXEK’s  for  IK'.Hi,  beginnini;  in  the  January  number, 
k  .Mr.  Barrie  is  an  author  who  makes  chara<’ters  that  live  —  real 

f  Iteople  who  exist  in  vivid  lifelike  scenes  and  haunt  the  memory  in 
f  after  years.  In  this  latest  work,  on  which  he  has  been  ciiKatted 

f  nearly  four  years,  he  has  sluiwn  more  Kenious  and  power  than  in 

ft  any  previous  productions.  “Sentimental  Tommy  ”  itromises  to  be 
I  the  great  literary  success  of  the  coming  year. 


Two  Years  for  $4.50 


Stutinx Ell’s  M.voazine  l■osts§J.(t)a  year,  but  new  subscribers  can 
have  all  the  numliers  for  IS'.fiand  a  year’ssutiscription  for  IS'.Hi  for  S4.5(). 

ScuiUNEll’s  M.vis.vzixe  is  going  to  be  better  next  year  than  ever. 
It  is  going  to  have  new  features.  Its  iiublishersare  not  satisfied  with 
past  successes.  It  purjioses  to  more  thoroughly  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  reading  public. 

The  History  Serial— “Last  Quarter-Century  in  the  United 
States”— will  be  continued.  Just  nowit  is  apiiroaching  a  lawiial  of 
absorbing  interest  to  the  present  generation  the  first  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Cleveland. 

Scuill.NElt’S  IMauazixe  ought  to  get  careful  consideration  as  a 
( 'hristmas  gift.  The  $4.  ad  offer  ought  to  get  doulile  consideration. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 


▼ 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUB= 
LIGATION  AND  SABBATH=SCHOOL  WORK. 


The  Messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 

being  the  Inaugural  of  the  enthroned  King;  A  Bea¬ 
con  on  the  Oriental  Shores.  By  Rev.  Tho.m  as  M uk- 
IMIY,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  map,  SJ-dd. 

This  l>ook  ctHitalns  a  fletallod  account  of  the  history,  lo¬ 
cation  and  phyMical  features  of  the  cities  in  whicn  the 
churciies  were  situated,  ami  of  the  pccaliarltles  <‘f  church 
life  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and  reliitU-us  condllloiis  at 
that  time. 

The  Story  of  Marcus  Whitman,  and  the  First 
Protestant  Mission  in  Oregon 

By  Kev.  J.  G.  Chaioiieao,  D.D.  1  vol.,  12mo,  SLOd. 

Tlic  labors  of  Marcus  Wbltmr-U.  the  first  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Oregon,  form  a  chapter  of  most  tlirilling  Inter¬ 
est  III  the  early  annals  of  our  country. 

Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterian  Churches 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  23,  Ifid.").  By  President  F.  L.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Rev.  llENHY  M.  BooTti,  D.D.,  LL.D..  and  Rev. 
W.M.  IlENitv  Koheiits.  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  7.")  cents. 

Memorials  of  Foreign  Missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.5.A. 

By  W.M.  Rankin',  late  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  12mo,  SLOd  net.  Postage.  14  cents. 

Mr  Rankin  has  made  t.lic  compilation  of  tlic.se  brief  me¬ 
moirs  a  labor  of  love  and  of  devotion  ta  the  memory  of  the 
missionaries  of  our  Hoard  who  died  prior  to  1H(I4,  a  large 
number  of  whom  he  knew  personally. 

Life’s  Byways  and  Waysides 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Mii.i.eu.  D.D.  1  vol.,  12rao,  $!.(*). 

This  new  book,  hy  Dr.  Miller,  is  full  of  cticer,  cneoiirage- 
irient  and  hope,  and  will  give  the  reader  fresli  gllmj  ses  of 
(  hrlst  am!  make  plainer  the  way  of  duty  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  t'hrisllaii  life. 

The  Presbyterian  System ; 

its  Characteristics,  Authority,  and  Obligation.  By 
Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.  18mo, 
iX)  cents. 


loYtotheWoRLD 

J  _ 
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Anexercise  for  the  (  o 

CHRISTMAS  M  l 

SEASON.-By®yi 

J.R  A^ER 


J  PRESBYIIKIAN  BOARD  OF  fmMIO.k  A\D5aBBaTH  iCHiyiLTORK  i 

Containing  i6  pages  of  carefully  selected 
and  original  matter,  embracing  respon.siie 
readings,  recitations,  exercises  for  little  folks, 
music  for  old  and  young,  a  Christmas  dia¬ 
logue,  etc. 

Price,  5  cents  a  copy;  in  quantities,  4  cents. 
Sample  copy  free. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sali- 
balh-.school  Work,  1334  Clie.stnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER, 

Bioiiiie**  Supf., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philapelphia, 

Or  any  of  the  depositories  or  Booksellers  repre¬ 
senting  the  Board. 


For  a  Busy  Day 

A  morning  prayer  for  n  busy  or  troulileil  week-day. 
Hy  Rev.  J.  R.  .Mii.i.eu.  D.D.  I  vol.,  small  12mo, 
41!  cents. 

His  Great  Ambition 

By  .4nna  F.  Heckman.  1  vol.,  I2mo,  illustrateil.  $I..XI. 

A  plain,  wholesome  story  of  yoong  life  In  the  family,  the 
sehool,  and  the  world  of  work  and  straggle. 

The  Johannean  Problem 

By  Rev.  George  W.  G il.moke.  A..M.  1  vol.,  l2mo,  $1. 

Guidance  in  Prayer 

By  M.  E.  H.  "lO  cents,  net.  Postage,  3  cents. 

A  lUtle  book  flnit  will  bi*  of  vreat  vnlue  for  <nir  yf)nm: 
IM*opU*’s  soclotles,  and  for  all  thf  sp  ine.xiHTli’nccd  and  netd- 
iinrbelp  in  mcptinus  for  piayer. 

Presbyterian  C.  E.  Manual  for  1896 

By  J.  R.  Mii.ler.  D.D.,  and  W.  T.  Ei.i.is,  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Staff  of  Golden  Rule.  Long  18m«,  flexible 
leather,  25  cents  net. 

Tlu*  niemlKTs  of  our  (’biTstiaii  Kndc'ivor  SfK’letU*'*  are  to 
1k‘  congratulated  upon  the  publleatloii  of  this  manual, 
whieh  contnlns  the  cboUest  and  most  praelleal  bints  by 
Dr.  Miller,  together  with  a  most  Intel estlim  ami  sutrgestlve 
culleetlon  of  Kndeavor  lac’ts  and  material  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Kills. 

Presbyterian  Handbook  for  1896 

Size,  3x5  inches.  Price,  5  cents  each;  10  for  25  cents; 
SL25u  hundred,  |)ostpaid. 

This  little  pocket  \olume  for  Piesbytcrlans  furnishes  the 
Information  thateveryone  wants  to  have  at  hand  for  easy 
reference  in  connection  with  church  and  denominational 
work. 

Medical  Missions 

By  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  paiier,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Kerr  shows  clearly  that  the  association  of  medical 
practice  with  tlie  preaclilng  of  the  gospel  has  Its  warrant 
In  Scripture  and  In  the  pitiful  necessities  of  the  heathen. 

Westminster  Question  Book  for  1896 

A  complete  manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  12  cents,  net;  by  mail,  15  cents. 
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>|(^eloubef  6  ®,uartcrUc6)|( 

UV  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  the  Sunday-school  world  Ww 

that  we  have  decided  to  still  further  increase  the  unparalleled  use  of 
▼  Peloubet’s  Graded  Quarterlies,  by  reducing  the  price  rf  them  for  W 
A.  the  coming  year.  ^  . 

We  believe  that  they  are  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  the  best 
edited,  best  prepared,  and  best  printed  Quarterlies  in  the  world, 

7  and  now  that  they  can  be  secured  at  these  very  much  T 

IkEDUCED  PRICES! 

their  already  unsurpassed  circulation  must  be  enormously  increased.  nIJ' 

PncR-lhis  Prici*  m’\t  Price  next  Year  ^ 

'I'hey  will  be  edited  as  heretofore  by 

Rev.  F.  N.  PELOUBET,  D.  D.  Rev.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.  D.  ^ 
Mrs.  M.  G.  KENNEDY.  Miss  LUCY  WHEELOCK.  J 

w  and  in  every  essential  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  world  care- 
fully  edited  by  these  representative  leaders  in  Sunday-school  work, 

J  Senb  for  Jfrcc  Samples,  J 

and  decide  for  yourself  after  a  rigid  comparison  as  to  which  (^uar- 
nip  terlies  impel  the  scholar  to  do  the  best  work. 

v4/  For  Surtday-school  teachers  we  publish  Teachers’  Quarterlies 


I 

vv 

T 
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The  Senior  Quarterly . 20  cents. 

The  Scholars'  (for  both  oral  and  written  answersi,  (New.i 

The  Intermediate . 20  cents. 

The  Junior,  or  Children  s . 16  .. 

The  Little  Ones  Quarterly . 12  .. 


ricf  m’\t  rrire  next  Year 
Y,-ar.  |M‘r  llliartcr. 
16  cents.  4  cents. 
16 
16 
12 
12 


T 
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in  four  grades,  containing  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes  for  Ww 
their  soA’  use.  Price,  40  cents  a  year. 

I  M.  H.  tilliliie  &  Co.,  I 

36o0ton,  HDass. 


A  NEW  CHILD’S  STORY  BY  MRS.  BURNETT 

Two  Little  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

J/».  Miffijaret  M.  Sanf/stef  trfifes:  **The  datf  we  /i  rat  read 
it  will  stand  erer  after  ainomj  the  red-letter  dat/s  of  life.  It 
is  a  star !/  to  be  tnarhed  with  a  a'hite  stone,  a  stront/,  sweet, 
trne  booh,  tonehintf  the  hiijh-water  ntarh  of  e.reeUenee,  and 
sare  to  beeonie  a  popular  favorite,*'  Falh/  illastrated  bfi 
Jiirrh,  square  Sro,  price  $l.aO.  For  sale  bt/  all  booksellers, 

CIIARIal’S  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  I’liblLsliers,  N.  V. 


$ 
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The  Minute-Man  on  the 
Frontier. 


One  vol.,  i  lu8.- 


By  the  Rev.  William  G.  Puddepoot. 

13mo.,  cloth.  Sl.^. 

Mr.  Pnddefoot  has  lived  the  life  of  a  frontier  missionary. 
He  has  witnessed  the  exciting  scenes  that  take  place  in  the 
occupation  of  the  border.  He  has  himself  suffer^  hardships 
in  battling  with  a  stern  climate  and  a  harsh  nature;  he  has 
slept  under  the  open  stars.  All  phases  of  frontier  life  in  our 
marvellous  West  he  has  studied,  and  he  describes  them  with 
an  ever  buoyant  humor,  a  uar-compelllng  pathos,  a  magnetic 
enthusiasm.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  country, 
these  sketches  are  destined  to  be  more  and  more  prized. 


For  ikUc  hy  aU  Tx^okneUtrit,  or  sent,  postpaid,  hy  the  putt- 
Hshers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 

New  York,  46  East  14th  Street. 

Boston,  too  Purchase  Street. 


The  Drudgery 

of  Church  Work 

Can  be  Greatly  Relieved  by  the 

American  $8  Typewriter 


whicli  with  the  Duplicator  will  make  200  COPIES  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  (Price  complete  $10.)  Kor  Reports.  Notices,  Addres.ses, 
Sermons,  Ac.,  Ac.,  it  is  a  necessity. 

The  price  makes  it  available  for  young  people. 

A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

For  letter  written  with  it  and  catalogue  address 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Ilept.  A..  266  Broadway,  New  York. 


XMAS 


Now  Ready. 

The  Beautiful 

Christmas 

Number  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

Christmas  Number. 

ST  NICHOLAS! 

I SFOR- YOUNG-  FOLKSf  I 

CONDUCTED  BY 

y^ARY*  AAPE5  •  DODGE 


A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 

FOR  25  CENTS. 

CO.NTAI.NING 
The  First  of 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON’S 
“  Letters  to  Young  Friends.” 

A  Christmas  Poem, 

“TheDream-March  of  the  Children,” 
By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

A  Complete  Storv  by 

MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

Beginning  a  Serial, 

“  Betty  Leicester’s 

English  Christmas,”  by 

SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 

A  Christmas  Frontispiece, 

“  Ho,  for  the  Christmas  Tree !  ” 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES, 

“How  a  Street-Car  Came  in  a  Stocking,” 
“A  Christmas  White  Elephant, "etc. 

CHRISTMAS  POEMS. 
CHRISTMAS  PICTURES. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  YOUNO  FOLKS 
THE  GIFT  OF  A  SUBSCRIPTION - 
“CHRISTMAS  12  TIMES  A  YEAR”? 

25  cents  a  number,  $3.00  a  year. 

All  dealers  sell  numbers  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  made  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


CUN  MAKE  $40  A  WEEK 

from  now  till  after  (Christmas,  taking  orders  for  the  new 
Child's  Bible,  “Sacred  Pictures  and  Their  Teachings.”  4U0  beau¬ 
tiful  engravings.  20  pages  of  oil  colored  plates.  Special  Imliday 
Inducements.  Exclusive  territory.  Books  on  eredlt.  Freights 
paid.  Gold  watch  premiums.  A  postal  card  will  secure  an 
offer  Irom  us.  Book  sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  Address  KkvstonB 
PfBLiSHi.NG  Co.,  sth  and  Locusts  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDUCATION 

is  the  oldest  of  the  bigb-class  educational  magazines. 
It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  thelleadiog 
educators  of  the  day.  It  does  not  compete  with  school 
papers  dealing  with  class-room  methods,  but  tales  a 
broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  problems  of 
pedagogy  as  a  professioo.  It  should  be  in  every  Library 
and  Reading  Room. 

U.  8.  Commissioner  Wm.  T.  Harris  contributes  two 
notable  articles  to  November  nnmlter,  which  should  be 
read  by  all  thoughtful  people. 

$3.00  a  \enr.  35  cents  a  Xurnher. 

Sample  copy  for  fl  two-cent  stamps. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  rintion  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
Thk  Evanoklist.  If  so  please  remit  the  amoimt  to 
'Th*  Evangelist 

33  Union  ^uate  N  V.  City. 


XUM 


November  28,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


SOHBBHERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  A6EN0T. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Established  1855. 

_ 3  East  14th  Strebt,  New  York, 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7X1  Uadlson  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

78th  school  year  begins  Sept.  2.5th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Three  boys  fitted  at  this  school  now  on  Honor  Rail  in 
their  respective  classes  at  Princeton. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSSn. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambers  burg.  Pa. 


unillirunu  HuHULIIIIi  tion  ot  youu^  women* 
BuUdinxs  unsurpageed  focoomfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
flee  acrp»— twelve  in  in*ove:iake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Glassioal  and  general  course  of  study ;  also^reparatorr 
nod  optional.  Year  commences  Sept.  U.  18%.  Apply 
luss  IDA  0.  ALIjKN,  Principal,  Bradford.  Mass- 

Dah£i»i  preparatory  institute, 

RAYS  fvIRT.R  German  Klndercarien.  English  Primary 
uv  I  u<  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara¬ 

tion,  Ca  let  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39th  &  40th  St8.N.Y. 


I  A 

!:  Presbyterian 
Album. 

o 

i ,  We  have  had  reprinted  on  a  fine 

^  J  coated  paper  the  most  interesting  of  the 

<  ►  portraits  and  views  illustrating  Presby- 

. ,  terian  history  which  have  appeared  in 

^  J  THE  EVANGELIST  during  the  past 

<  ’  two  years.  The  contents  of  this.  The 

Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Album, 
^  ’  No.  1 ,  is  as  follows  : 

John  €’nlrin.  From  Ary  Scheffer’s 
i  >  portrait. 

^  ’  St.  I‘eter’H,  Genera.  Tlie  scone  of 

. ,  Calvin's  pulpit  eloquence. 

i  ►  .Tohn  Knox.  From  one  of  tlie  most 

*  *  authentic  portraits. 

.  >  tfolin  Khox'h  Hotise,  In  High  Street, 

i »  Edinburgli. 

**  Grave  of  .foil n  Knox,  By  St.  Giles. 

,  >  Edinburgh. 

St.  Gltes  t’atlieilral.  Edinburgh. 
Gretf friars  C'hnrcli  ami  Ghurrh- 
, .  yard.  Edinburgh. 

<  ►  Martyrs’  Monument,  Greyfriars 

’  ^  Cliurchyard,  Edinburgli. 

, .  .lernsaletn  t'hamher.  Westminster 

*  >  Abbey.  Where  tlie  Westminster 

’  ^  Assembly  met  in  104;3. 

^ :  This  Album  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 

<  ►  age  paid,  for  25  cents :  and  we  ask  our 

i  y  readers’  attention  to  this 


Special  Offer ! 


FOPtSnags 


The 

Pacific  L»imited 

Leaves  Chicago  at  10.45 
p.m.  daily.  Through  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Denver  and 
Portland,  with  through  Sleeping  Car 
accommodations  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  through  Tourist  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  Chicago  to  California. 

Detailed  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  W.  B.  KNISKERN, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago.  All  principal  agents  sell  tickets 
via . 


The 

Overland 

L»imited.-->- 

All  meals  served  in  Dining 
Cars. 

Palace  Drawing-room  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  leave  Chicago  daily 
at  6.00  p.  m.,  and  run  through 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  without  change  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  A.  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


RAYMOND  & 

WHITCOMB 


TOURS. 


All  Traveling  Expenses  Included. 


Wishing  to  recognize  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  subscriptions  in  advance,  we 
will  send  this  Album  FREE  and  postpaid 
to  any  subscriber  who  pays  for  his 
EVANGELIST  up  to  and  for  '96  before 
December  15.  1895.  Remember  also, 
that  $5  pays  for  two  years  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  subscriber  getting  the  Album 
in  addition. 

Will  not  our  subscribers  who  realize 
the  value  of  promptness,  enable  us  to 
send  them,  with  our  thanks  and  holiday 
compliments,  this  unique  Album,  which 
will  make  so  interesting  and  acceptable 
a  Christmas  present  ? 

Examine  the  label  on  your  wrapper. 
If,  for  example,  it  reads  Dec.  26,  1895,  it 
means  that  you  have  paid  to  that  date. 
By  sending  $3.  therefore,  before  Dec. 
15,  or  $5  for  two  years,  you  may  claim 
The  Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Al¬ 
bum,  No.  1. 

The  Album  will  be  sent  only  to  those 
who  request  it  when  remitting. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


A  WINTER 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Special  trains  of  inacnlflcent  Vestilmled  Sleeping  and  Dining 
Cars  will  leave  New  York  at  frequent  Intervals  for  California. 
The  tickets  cover  every  expense  of  travel  lioth  ways,  and  give 
the  holder  entire  freedoin  of  movement  on  the  I'aelflc  Coast 
and  for  the  return  trip.  They  may  he  used  on  any  regular 
train  until  .luly,  ISIMI,  or  on  our  own  special  veatlbuled 
trains  with  personal  escort.  Choice  of  routes  for  th-  out¬ 
ward  and  return  trip.  These  tours  are  Intended  principally 
fur  those  who  wish  to  travel  In  the  most  eomfortable  manner. 

Tours  to  Atlanta  Exposition,  Florida,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
Korky  Mountains,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yosein- 
Ite  Valley,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Kiirope,  in¬ 
cluding  Kussla,  Ac.,  Ac,,  In  season. 

Indeiiendent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  polnt.s. 

Send  for  de.scrlptlve  Imok  mentioning  particular  Information 
desired. 

RAYMONI*  &  WHITCOMB, 

31  Kast  14th  St.,  Lincoln  Building,  I’niuii  Nqnare.  N.  V. 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


A  Cruise  ***the 

Mediterranean 

By  specially  chartered  steamer  “Friesland”  (7.1 10  tons), 
January  29,  1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibraltar.  Malaga, 
Granada.  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Cairo;  10  days  in  Palestine, 
Bevroiit.  Ephesus,  Constantinople.  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $550  and  up.ezcursiuus,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Organ¬ 
ized  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-U.  S.  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  at  Jernsalem.  Ocean  ticsets  all  lines.  30  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gaze’s  Tours 

(Established  1844.) 

All  necessary  expenses  included 

Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Nile 

Indepenilent  Tickets  Everywhere. 
Parties  under  experienced  escort  leave  New  York 
Jan.  2‘ld,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  inth,  March  7th,  for  Italy.  Egypt 
and  the  Orient.  ON’LY  HIOH-CLASS  NTKAMFKS. 
Fares  range  from  ttfiU  to  (1,125.  Detailed,  Illustrated 
Itineraries  post-free. 

NILE  STEAMERS 

of  the  Thewflkleh  Nile  S.  S.  Co.  weekly:  $171.50  21-day 
ftrat-cla.-tfi  Tourist  Steamer;  17-day  Tours,  $112.50;  dah- 
aheahs  and  special  steamers  for  private  parties. 

H.  OAZF,  A  SONS,  Ltd., 

112  Broadway,  New  York. 
Ofllrial  Agents  for  all  Trunk  Lines. 


STEAM  YACHTING  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 


steamer  “Ohio”  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  strictly  flrsP 
class  pleasure  yacht,  and  we  have  chartered  It  for  one  year  for 
a  series  of  unique  cruises.  She  will  carry  no  steerage,  second 
class  or  freight.  The  6rst  cruises  will  be  In  Jtnuary  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  WE.ST  INDIES,  visiting  all  the  Windward  and 
liceward  Islands,  and  Bermuda,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba.  Send  for  programs. 

THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO., 

1731  Chestnut  St..  Philarlelphla. 
Trsnsportation  Agents  for  the  General  Council  of  Re- 
forineil  Churches  meeting  in  Glasgow,  June  17, 1896. 


48  Lours  by  Elegant  Steamship.s  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

IzxcTies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 
For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  York. 


Europe  and  the  orient  this  winter.— Tenth  select  party: 

'  best  accommodations  for  Southern  Spain,  Europe,  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Greece.  Turkey.  H'dy  Land,  etc.;  116  days’  tcur;  sail¬ 
ing  from  New  York.  ss.  “Nonnannla,”  Jan.  8,  1896. 

Address  Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  786  Putnam  ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y. 


£ 


Cheques 

Of  The  Cheque  Bank  ’of  Eonuon,  in 
amounts  from  £1  up.  are  Cashed  All  Over 
the  World  by  agents,  hotels,  shops,  rail¬ 
roads.  Just  the  thing  for  sending  money 
to  The  Old  Country,  and  for  travelers. 
Issued  for  over  21  y.ars.  Circular  on  ap¬ 
plication.  FREDERICK  W.  PERRY 
(ien’l  Agent,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  $5’- 
POCKET  KODAK 

EASTltAN  KODAK  CO., 

photo  and  bookltt  d  u  0  0  d  m  v 

/or  two MHt  Uampu  KOCHBSTBK,  N.  Y. 
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lAru  Staty  'Snide-  la  Uu. 
MtiJj  SdorrLs  irv  &vt/ry 
^fpartTru/nt  cf^odimy 


5000  Books 

An  Easy  Guide  to  the  Best  Books 


A  carefully  compiled  and  classified  iruide  to  iIk^  best  5000  books  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  reading  suited  to  a  home  library,  b^ach  department  has  Ix^en  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  expert  in  his  special  line,  tliiis  insuring  judgment  of  selection 
and  accuracy. 

Over  1  70  portraits  of  authors,  past  and  present,  an;  given.  hMiding  an  artistic 
value  to  the  lx)ok. 

“5000  Hooks”  has  been  prepart;d  by  the  publishers  of  rm-:  L.vdiks’  1I()>!K 
JoLKXAi.  to  promote  a  wider  reading  of  the  best  books. 


SENT  TO  ANY  ONE  FOR  TEN  CENTS  (simply  covering  postajce) 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 

SOME  OF  THE  170  PORTRAITS  OF  AUTHORS  IN  THE  BOOK 


11.  RiM  R  IlArCARD 


F.  Marion  Crawtord 


Sir  Kdwin  Arnoi.d 


Jamks  Anthony  I'RorpK 
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A /I  Hound  the  Horizon. 


For  the  moment  there  is  comparative  quiet 
in  Turkey.  That  is,  there  have  been  for  a  few 
days  no  fresh  -massacres  of  Armenians,  and 
Minister  Terrell  reports  that  the  safety  of  our 
own  missionaries  in  Aintah,  Hadjin,  and  Mar 
sovan,  grjively  threatened  last  week,  is  now 
assured.  This,  as  the  fortunate  result  of  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Minister  Terrell, 
whose  conduct  through  all  these  dilliculties 
has  been  worthy  of  highest  praise.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  saving  of  many  lives  and  of  much 
property  of  American  citizens  is  due  to  him. 
lie  reports  that  all  of  the  172  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Anatolia  are  under  protection. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  grave  matter  that 
the  Sultan  refuses  to  admit  to  the  Bosphorus 


the  additional  gunboats  which  the  foreign 
Powers  have  ordered  to  those  waters.  Among 
the  vessels  refused  admission  is  the  Minneapo 
lis,  which  was  recently  ordered  to  join  Ad¬ 
miral  Selfridge's  fleet.  The  reason  given  for 
this  refusal  is  that  the  Minneapolis  is  too  large, 
only  war  vessels  of  a  certain  size  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
additional  vessels  sent  by  other  powers  are 
refused  entrance.  No  doubt  the  Porte  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  fear  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
foreign  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople 
would  lower  his  prestige  with  his  own  people 
and  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  restoring  order;  but 
such  a  plea  is  only  one  more  evidence  of  the 
Sultan’s  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Sultan  has  written  a  letter  to  Lord 
Salisbury  imploring  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
secure  a  relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
opwers,  and  giving  earnest  assurance  that  he 
will  restore  order  and  do  justice  to  all  parties. 
The  letter  is  dignified,  frank,  and  genuinely 
pathetic.  It  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  the 
writer,  hut  it  shows  him  lamentably  ignorant 
of  his  own  weakness  and  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs.  It  is  not  indeed,  perhaps,  the  fault 
of  Abdul  Hamid  that  he  is  powerless  to  make 
things  better.  For  five  hundred  years  “the 
unspeakable  Turk”  has  been  bringing  about  a 
condition  of  things  which  has  now  reached  its 
climax.  Perhaps  Abdul  Hamid  is  not  the  man 
to  reform  Turkey,  if  reform  were  possible,  but 
it  is  too  late  a  day  to  talk  of  reform.  Some¬ 
thing  far  more  drastic  and  fundamental  is 
needed  now. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  utter 
want  of  truth  manifested  by  every  one  con¬ 
cerned.  Apparently  the  Sultan  hears  the 
truth  from  no  one.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  that  he  is  so  egregiously  blinded  as 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  Armenians  who  are  to 
blame  for  all  the  troubles,  and  yet  that  state¬ 
ment  is  persistently  i)Ut  forth  In  the  face  of  the 
official  joint  report  of  all  the  consuls,  we  are 
still  asked  to  believe  the  absurd  protestations 
of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  and  his 
officials.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
some  wretched  Armenians,  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  robbery,  starvation,  homelessness,  and 
the  torture  and  death  of  those  dear  to  them, 
uiay  not  at  last  have  turned  upon  their  per¬ 
secutors,  and  entrenched  themselves,  as  some 
of  them  have  now  done,  in  the  strong  moun¬ 
tain  fastness  of  Zeitun.  The  question  is  of  the 
policy  of  Turkey  toward  this  long  persecuteil 
race,  and  it  is  idle  that  the  Sultan  asks  the 
Christian  nations  to  believe  that  the  jiolicy  of  the 
country  toward  Armenian  subjects  has  changed 
while  he  persists  in  charging  them  with  all 
the  blame  of  recent  disturbances.  Before  us 
as  we  write  lies  a  pamphlet  entitled  England’s 
responsibility  toward  Armenia,  endorsed  by 
the  Uuke  of  Westminster,  in  which  extracts 


are  given  from  consular  reports  for  thirty 
years  past,  showing  the  policy  of  Turkey 
toward  Armenia.  The  pamphlet  is  well  nigh 
unreadable  with  its  sickening  record  of  out¬ 
rage.  It  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  papers  of  late,  however, 
and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  the 
blame  lies  at  the  'door  of  a  race  which  for 
thirty  years,  at  least—  it  is  needless  to  ask  how 
much  longer — has  been  the  victim  of  precisely 
such  atrocities  as  these,  and  in  many  cases 
on  no  smaller  scale. 

As  yet  the  European  powers  are<iuiet,  giving 
the  Porte  the  opportunity  he  asks  for  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  reforms.  There  is,  however,  unhap¬ 
pily  more  than  this  in  the  masterly  inactivity 
of  Europe.  The  hope  of  unity  of  aim  and 
method  which  a  fortnight  ago  seemed  bright, 
is  now  fading  away.  Russia  professes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Sultan  is  not  only  honest  in 
making  promises,  but  competent  to  keep 
them  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  so  far  as  selfish 
policy  goes,  Russia  is  likely  to  gain  more  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  end  by  allowing  matters  to  go  on 
to  the  worst  before  interfering.  Germany, 
apparently,  takes  no  interest  in  the  matter; 
it  has  little  to  gain,  and  the  policy  of  selflsh- 
ness  is  allowed  to  rule.  England  and  Italy  are 
probably  a  unit  in  favor  of  prompt  action,  and 
the  interests  of  France  and  Austria  point  the 
same  way.  But  in  all  this  conflict  of  inter¬ 
ests,  the  question  of  humanity  and  of  justice 
finds  small  place.  Is  Western  Europie  really 
civilized,  really  Christianized,  even  yet? 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sultan’s  difficulties  the 
gravity  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
a  severe  blow  falls  upon  him  in  the  death  last 
week  of  Rusten>  Pasha,  for  ten  years  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  breadth  of  view  and  nobility  of 
character,  and  in  his  long  and  varied  diplo¬ 
matic  career  he  has  won  only  honor  to  him¬ 
self  and  benefit  to  his  nation.  Only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  Lord  Salisbury  said 
that  if  there  were  men  like  Rustem  Pacha 
around  the  Sultan,  the  Turkish  problem  would 
be  solved  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
counsels  of  an  enlightened  minorit}’,  working 
through  efficient  and  competent  instruments. 
The  long  diplomatic  career  of  this  eminent 
man  is  a  striking  tribute  to  his  ability  and  to 
the  need  of  his  country  of  services  like  his, 
for  lie  was  not  a  Mohametan,  but  by  birth  and 
conviction  a  Christian,  being  a  member  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  family.  Since  1)^50  he  has 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
in  Italy,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ten  years  between  1873  and 
1883,  when  he  held  the  important  office  of 
Prince  of  the  Lebanon,  and  the  two  following 
years  when  he  was  special  counsellor  of  the 
Porte.  Notwithstanding  his  religion,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honors  the  Turkish  Gov- 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

For  the  moment  there  is  comparative  quiet 
in  Turkey.  That  is,  there  have  been  for  a  few 
days  no  fresh  -massacres  of  Armenians,  and 
Minister  Terrell  reports  that  the  safety  of  our 
own  missionaries  in  Aintah,  Hadjin,  and  Mar- 
sovan,  gravely  threatened  last  week,  is  now 
assured.  This,  as  the  fortunate  result  of  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Minister  Terrell, 
whose  conduct  through  all  these  difficulties 
has  been  worthy  of  highest  praise.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  saving  of  many  lives  and  of  much 
property  of  American  citizens  is  due  to  him. 
He  reports  that  all  of  the  172  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Anatolia  are  under  protection. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  grave  matter  that 
the  Sultan  refuses  to  admit  to  the  Bosphorus 


the  additional  gunboats  which  the  foreign 
Powers  have  ordered  to  those  waters.  Among 
the  vessels  refused  admission  is  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  which  was  recently  ordered  to  join  Ad¬ 
miral  Selfridge’s  fleet.  The  reason  given  for 
this  refusal  is  that  the  Minneapolis  is  too  large, 
only  war  vessels  of  a  certain  size  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
additional  vessels  sent  by  other  powers  are 
refused  entrance.  No  doubt  the  Porte  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  fear  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
foreign  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople 
would  lower  his  prestige  with  his  own  people 
and  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  restoring  order;  but 
such  a  plea  is  only  one  more  evidence  of  the 
Sultan’s  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Sultan  has  written  a  letter  to  Lord 
Salisbury  imploring  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
secure  a  relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
opwers,  and  giving  earnest  assurance  that  he 
will  restore  order  and  do  justice  to  all  parties. 
The  letter  is  dignified,  frank,  and  genuinely 
pathetic.  It  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  the 
writer,  but  it  shows  him  lamentably  ignorant 
of  his  own  weakness  and  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs.  It  is  not  indeed,  perhaps,  the  fault 
of  Abdul  Hamid  that  he  is  powerless  to  make 
things  better.  For  five  hundred  years  “the 
unspeakable  Turk”  has  been  bringing  about  a 
condition  of  things  which  has  now  reached  its 
climax.  Perhaps  Abdul  Hamid  is  not  the  man 
to  reform  Turkey,  if  reform  were  possible,  but 
it  is  too  late  a  day  to  talk  of  reform.  Some¬ 
thing  far  more  drastic  and  fundamental  is 
needed  now. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  utter 
want  of  truth  manifested  by  every  one  con¬ 
cerned.  Apparently  the  Sultan  hears  the 
truth  from  no  one.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  that  he  is  so  egregiously  blinded  as 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  Armenians  who  are  to 
blame  for  all  the  troubles,  and  yet  that  state¬ 
ment  is  persistently  put  forth  In  theface  of  the 
official  joint  report  of  all  the  consuls,  we  are 
still  asked  to  believe  the  absurd  protestations 
of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  and  his 
officials.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
some  wretched  Armenians,  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  robbery,  starvation,  homelessness,  and 
the  torture  and  death  of  those  dear  to  them, 
may  not  at  last  have  turned  upon  their  per¬ 
secutors,  and  entrenched  themselves,  as  some 
of  them  have  now  done,  in  the  strong  moun¬ 
tain  fastness  of  Zeitun.  The  question  is  of  the 
policy  of  Turkey  toward  this  long  persecuted 
race,  and  it  is  idle  that  the  Sultan  asks  the 
Christian  nations  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the 
country  toward  Armenian  subjects  has  changed 
while  he  persists  in  charging  them  with  all 
the  blame  of  recent  disturbances.  Before  us 
as  we  write  lies  a  pamphlet  entitled  England’s 
responsibility  toward  Armenia,  endorsed  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  which  extracts 
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are  given  from  consular  reports  for  thirty 
years  past,  showing  the  policy  of  Turkey 
toward  Armenia.  The  pamphlet  is  well  nigh 
unreadable  with  its  sickening  record  of  out¬ 
rage.  It  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  papers  of  late,  however, 
and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  the 
blame  lies  at  the  'door  of  a  race  which  for 
thirty  years,  at  least— it  ie  needless  to  ask  how 
much  longer — has  been  the  victim  of  precisely 
such  atrocities  as  these,  and  in  many  cases 
on  no  smaller  scale. 

As  yet  the  European  powers  are  quiet,  giving 
the  Porte  the  opportunity  he  asks  for  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  reforms.  There  is,  however,  unhap¬ 
pily  more  than  this  in  the  masterly  inactivity 
of  Europe.  The  hope  of  unity  of  aim  and 
method  which  a  fortnight  ago  seemed  bright, 
is  now  fading  away.  Russia  professes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Sultan  is  not  only  honest  in 
making  promises,  but  competent  to  keep 
them  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  so  far  as  selfish 
policy  goes,  Russia  is  likely  to  gain  more  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  end  by  allowing  matters  to  go  on 
to  the  worst  before  interfering.  Germany, 
apparently,  takes  no  interest  in  the  matter; 
it  has  little  to  gain,  and  the  policy  of  selfish¬ 
ness  is  allowed  to  rule.  England  and  Italy  are 
probably  a  unit  in  favor  of  prompt  actios,  and 
the  interests  of  France  and  Austria  point  the 
same  way.  But  in  all  this  conflict  of  inter¬ 
ests,  the  question  of  humanity  and  of  justice 
finds  small  place.  Is  Western  Europe  really 
civilized,  really  Christianized,  even  yet? 


In  the  midst  of  the  Sultan’s  difficulties  the 
gravity  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
a  severe  blow  falls  upon  him  in  the  death  last 
week  of  Rustem  Pasha,  for  ten  years  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  breadth  of  view  and  nobility  of 
character,  and  in  his  long  and  varied  diplo¬ 
matic  career  he  has  won  only  honor  to  him¬ 
self  and  benefit  to  his  nation.  Only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  Lord  Salisbury  said 
that  if  there  were  men  like  Rustem  Pacha 
around  the  Sultan,  the  Turkish  problem  would 
be  solved  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
counsels  of  an  enlightened  minority,  working 
through  efficient  and  competent  instruments. 
The  long  diplomatic  career  of  this  eminent 
man  is  a  striking  tribute  to  his  ability  and  to 
the  need  of  his  country  of  services  like  his, 
for  he  was  not  a  Mohametan,  but  by  birth  and 
conviction  a  Christian,  being  a  member  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  family.  Since  1850  he  has 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
in  Italy,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ten  years  between  1873  and 
1883,  when  he  held  the  important  office  of 
Prince  of  the  Lebanon,  and  the  two  following 
years  when  he  was  special  counsellor  of  the 
Porte.  Notwithstanding  his  religion,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honors  the  Turkish  Gov- 
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eminent  could  bestow,  and  neaily  all  the 
orders  of  European  knighthood.  It  is  one 
more  omen  of  ill  to  Turkey  that  this  great  and 
good  man  is  no  more. 

There  are  not  many  men  living  who  can 
remember  Waterloo ;  in  the  death  on  Monday  of 
M.  Barthelemy  de  St.  Hilaire  there  passed  away 
one  of  the  very  few  whose  memories  are  of 
value.  M.  St.  Hilaire  bore  a  part  in  nearly  all 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  France  has 
passed  during  this  century.  Born  in  180.5,  he 
saw  the  glories  of  the  First  Empire.  Entering 
politics  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  connected 
with  the  ministry  of  Charles  X.  just  before  its 
fall,  served  under  Cousin,  Louis  Philippe’s 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Government  after 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  was  concerned  in 
the  eaily  goverment  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  cx)up  d’etat,  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  em¬ 
peror,  and  retired  both  from  public  life  and 
from  the  country  till  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
He  became  the  private  secretary  of  Thiers, 
who,  after  Cousin,  was  his  dearest  friend,  and 
was  afterward  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  Ferry  Cabinet.  Yet  notwithstanding  his 
connection  with  public  affairs,  he  was  always 
a  scholar  rather  than  a  politician.  He  seemed 
to  hail  every  vicissitude  of  government  which 
sent  him  back  to  his  study.  He  was  a  San¬ 
scrit  scholar,  and  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  literature  of  the  East;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  and  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Ecole  Polytecbnicque ;  his  most 
important  work  was  a  translation  of  Aristotle, 
on  which  he  worked  at  intervals  for  more  than 
forty  years,  completing  it  only  two  years  ago. 
His  greatest  services  to  France  were  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  a  conservative  democ¬ 
racy. 

i 

The  eyes  of  loyal  New  Yorkers  have  been 
turned  toward  Atlanta  during  the  past  few 
days.  The  celebration  of  Manhattan  day  on 
Monday  was  a  brilliant  and  very  satisfactory 
affair.  The  day  was  happily  chosen — for  while 
in  Atlanta  they  were  telling  how  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  on  November  25th,  the 
last  British  forces  were  withdrawn  from  New 
York,  and  the  British  flag  came  down  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  run  up  the  old  flagpole 
at  the  Battery,  while  all  this  was'being  re¬ 
membered  in  Atlanta,  in  New  York  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  were  carrying  on  their 
time  honored  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day. 
In  Atlanta  this  city  was  represented  by  Mayor 
Strong  with  his  body  guard.  Squadron  A,  by 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College,  and 
by  some  thousands  of  other  people  of  more  or 
less  prominence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  that  the 
spokesman  of  New  York  on  this  notable  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  President  of  a  university.  Not 
a  prominent  business  man,  not  one  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  commercial  idea,  not  one  who 
represents  wealth,  as  such,  he  is  one  who 
represents  education,  that  cornerstone  of 
American  freedom.  Here  in  New  York  we 
are  apt  to  forget  it,  outside  of  New  York  it  is 
still  more  generally  forgotten,  that  this  city  is 
a  great  educational  centre.  The  centre  of 
commerce,  'yes ;  the  centre  of  finance,  yes ; 
the  centre  of  manufacture,  yes,  even  that  in 
the  last  twenty  years  New  York  is  known  to 
have  become.  But  if  she  is  not  already,  she 
is  fast  becoming  the  centre  of  education,  and 
it  was  good  to  have  President  Low  stand  up- 
before  that  brilliant  assemblage  at  Atlanta 
and  show  how  important  education  is  as  a 
factor  of  national  prosperity,  how  truly  it  is 
that  not  the  wealth  of  a  country,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  men,  makes  it  great. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JACK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Among  all  those  who  are  styled  the  laboring 
classes  there  are  none  so  fascinating  to  me  as 
a  well  salted  sailor.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  about  the  roughness  and  the  romance 
of  sea  life  that  brings  out  the  juices  of  their 
humanity  most  wonderfully.  Generosity  is  at 
once  their  virtue  and  their  bane.  That  was  a 
typical  tar  who,  when  his  ship  pulled  out  of 
the  pier  for  a  long  voyage,  tossed  a  silver  dol¬ 
lar  back  to  an  old  shipmate  on  the  dock  and 
sung  out,  “I  say,  Ben,  spend  that  for  me,  and 
I’ll  do  the  same  thing  for  you  some  day." 
That  king  of  sailor  preachers.  Father  Taylor 
of  Boston,  was  once  preaching  on  the  parable 
of  the  Wedding  Garment,  and  illustrating  the 
text  by  the  value  of  good  clothing ;  and  a 
poor  fellow  in  the  crowd  who  had  nothing  on 
but  an  old  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  rose  up 
and  said  that  he  had  just  got  ashore  and  had 
lost  everything  in  a  shipwreck.  In  an  instant 
twenty  sailors  were  on  their  feet,  pulling  off 
their  pea-jackets,  and  offering  them  to  their 
fellow-toiler  of  the  sea.  Father  Taylor  has 
tened  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  putting  his 
arms  around  him,  said  “I  ask  your  pardon. 
Jack;  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.” 
Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  such  a  scene 
as  that  would  only  be  possible  among  a  com¬ 
pany  of  sailors. 

But  how  many  Christian  people  think  about 
hard-toiling,  danger-defying  Jack  either  in 
their  prayers  or  in  their  benevolent  contribu¬ 
tions?  How  often  is  he  remembered  in  the 
devotions  of  the  pulpit  or  the  prayer-meeting? 
We  sit  down  and  enjoy  our  tea  and  our  coffee 
and  our  table-spices;  our  wives  and  daughters 
wrap  themselves  in  their  comfortable  seal¬ 
skins  ;  but  how  little  we  think  of  what  dark 
nights  and  stormy  days  the  sailor  has  had  to 
weather  in  order  to  bring  those  comforts  to 
us.  No  men  on  the  round  globe  earn  their 
scanty  livelihood  through  such  hardships  as 
the  toilers  of  the  sea.  Our  thousands  of 
pleasure  seekers  who  are  wafted  in  six  or 
seven  days  to  Europe  in  superbly  upholstered 
steamers  never  see  much  of  either  the  gran¬ 
deur,  the  perils  or  the  hardships  of  a  life  on 
the  ocean-wave.  Over  fifty  years  ago  I  made 
two  voyages  in  a  sailing-packet,  and  saw 
something  of  “God’s  wonders  in  the  deep.” 
I  saw  what  Jack  had  to  fight  through  in  a 
hurricane.  One  wild  tempestuous  night  as 
we  clustered  around  the  cabin  -  stove,  our 
brave  first-mate,  Charley  Popham,  told  us 
thrilling  tales  about  a  certain  awful  winter 
when  scores  of  ships  were  wrecked  and  many 
were  out  two  or  three  months  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  New  York.  The  gallant  fellow  soon 
became  the  captain  of  that  same  ship  (the 
“Stephen  Whitney"),  and  ere  long  he  was 
dashed  into  eternity  from  her  broken  timbers 
when  she  was  wrecked  at  midnight  near  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 

But  great  as  are  the  physical  perils  of  the 
sailor  on  the  deep,  his  moral  perils  are  still 
greater  on  the  land.  In  every  port  are  vipers 
lurking  for  him  more  deadly  than  the  one 
which  fastened  on  shipwrecked  Paul’s  hand 
on  the  isle  of  Melita.  Every  grop  shop  door 
is  open  to  him ;  and  the  glittering  glass  is 
held  out  to  him,  which  “biteth  like  a  serpent 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder.”  In  the  dance- 
house  lurks  the  “strange  woman”  whose  sting 
is  the  sting  of  the  scorpion.  The  sharks  which 
devour  Jack’s  body  in  the  deep  are  not  more 
j  ravenous  and  remorseless  than  the  “sharks” 
I  which  devour  his  purse  and  his  health  and 


his  very  soul  upon  the  land.  Satan  opens  an 
hundred  “Sailor’s  Homes"  and  “Seamen’s  Re¬ 
treats"  which  are  only  gateways  to  hell.  Here 
and  there  Christianity  opens  its  “Home”  or 
its  “Bethel”  which  is  a  gateway  to  hope  and 
to  heaven. 

Rough  as  is  the  sailor’s  life,  and  terrible  as 
are  his  temptations,  he  is  especially  susceptible 
to  kind  words  and  Gospel  influences.  I  can 
testify  from  having  preached  very  often  to 
them,  at  sea  and  in  yonder  Navy  Yard  and 
elsewhere,  that  no  class  of  men  are  more  hun¬ 
gry  for  warm  Bible-truth  than  they  are,  and 
none  yield  more  readily  to  its  power.  If  any 
one  will  read  the  sprightly  “Sailor’s  Magazine” 
of  the  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  (No. 
70  Wall  Street.  New  York),  he  will  find  some 
most  striking  narratives  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  on  Jack’s  heart.  No  work  pays  better 
than  work  for  the  sailor.  And  when  he  is 
converted,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  converted  from 
“truck  to  keelson,”  and  is  not  afraid  to  keep 
the  binnacle-light  of  his  religion  burning.  He 
doesn’t  hide  behind  posts  in  a  prayer-meeting. 

The  year  after  I  graduated  from  Pricetonn 
College  was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  often 
on  Sabbath  evenings  I  was  delighted  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  in  the  “Eastburn  Mariner’s 
Church”  down  in  Front  Street.  Rev.  Orson 
Douglass  was  then  its  capital  pastor.  Some 
of  the  sailor’s  talks  were  very  racy.  One 
young  fellow  wound  up  his  exhortation  by 
shouting  out,  “Come  aboard,  shipmates  !  The 
Gospel's  free  to  everybody.  Jesus  Christ  says 
‘whosoever  will,  let  him  come — captain,  mate, 
cook  and  cabin-boy.’”  At  one  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  meetings  of  the  Eastburn  Church  I 
heard  a  bright  sailor  boy  in  blue  jacket  tell 
the  story  of  his  conversion  ;  that  youth  is  now 
the  venerated  Rev.  Charles  J.  Jones  of  the 
Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island.  He 
has  done  a  grand  work  since  he  exchanged 
the  forecastle  for  the  pulpit. 

Some  of  Jack’s  talks  in  prayer-meetings  are 
rather  more  perspicuous  than  polished.  One 
of  Father  Taylor’s  converts  in  the  ardor  of 
his  zeal  exclaimed,  “If  any  man  in  this  meet¬ 
ing  says  I  don’t  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I’ll  hit  him  between  the  eyes!”  Father  Tay¬ 
lor  himself  often  set  his  “boys”  the  example 
of  free  speech  in  their  devotional  meetings. 
When  a  prosy  old  brother  named  Snow  was 
making  a  long,  frigid  harangue,  he  called 
out,  “Oh  Lord,  do  melt  that  snow  I”  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  inarching  up  and  down  his 
long  platform -pulpit,  caressing  his  Bible  and 
patting  it  like  a  child.  He  once  burst  out 
with  awful  vehemence,  “Voltaire  said  he 
would  destroy  this  blessed  Book !  Destroy  it, 
would  he?  Before  he  could  rub  the  gilding 
off  its  edges  he  would  have  been  in  hell  so 
long  that  he  would  have  forgot  when  he  came 
there!”  Yet  with  his  occasional  coarseness. 
Father  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  poetic, 
unique  and  powerful  of  our  pulpit  orators. 

Jack  is  not  only  a  hungry  hearer  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  is  also  a  hungry  reader,  and  no 
men  have  more  hours  for  reading — among  the 
laboring  classes — than  the  toilers  of  the  sea. 
On  long  voyages— when  “off  watch”— the  sailor 
enjoys  his  book.  The  Seamen’s  Friend  Society 
have  provided  over  ten  thousand  of  these  little 
libraries  for  the  forecastle,  each  containing 
from  thirty  to  forty  volumes.  They  have 
been  of  vast  spiritual  profit ;  and  one  of  the 
best  investments  of  a  few  dollars  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  these  floating  treasuries  of  Gos¬ 
pel  truth  for  the  forecastle.  While  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  are  constantly  importuned  for  gifts  to  sus¬ 
tain  foreign  missions,  let  them  not  forget 
poor,  hard-toiling  Jack.  Under  every  blue 
jacket  there  throbs  an  immortal  soul.  When 
that  soul  is  renewed  by  the  Gospel,  Jack  be¬ 
comes  a  missionary  himself  in  every  foreign 
clime  to  which  he  sails. 
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A  MORNlb'O  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Soldiers  were  standing  about  the  women’s 
prison  in  Stamboul  when  our  Turkish  guide 
attempted  to  procure  entrance  for  us.  There 
were  a  few  women  as  well,  and  we  soon  learned 
that  some  men  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
interior,  or  sent  into  exile.  We  stood  quietly 
and  looked  about  us  while  our  guide  was  trying 
to  persuade  the  jailer,  as  he  went  back  and 
forth  from  the  gateway  of  one  prison  to  the 
other, to  let  us  in.  Finally  he  called  the  Kapooji 
Hanum,  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  female 
prisoners.  She  was  as  wonderfully  short  and 
squat  as  he  was  tall  and  lank.  We  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  talk  with  her,  and  I  slipped  a  quarter  of  a 
medjdieh,  about  twenty  cents,  into  her  hand, 
upon  which  she  went  off  with  great  alacrity, 
and  our  hopes  rose,  A  young  girl  with  a  re 
spectable  bundle  was  standing  by  the  door, 
and  we  soon  got  into  conversation  with  her. 
“I’ve  just  come  out,”  she  volunteered.  “I 
was  in  one  night.”  The  reason  she  gave  was 
that  she  had  no  other  place  to  stay.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  tonight?”  we  asked. 
“Oh,  I  have  a  place;  I  am  going  to  live  with 
a  ‘hanum’,”  she  answered  cheerfully. 

A  woman  dressed  in  shabby  black  came 
wearily  up  the  incline.  As  she  saw  the  carl« 
vraiting  before  the  man’s  prison  her  listless  air 
changed  to  one  of  alarm.  She  glanced  around 
quickly,  and  then  rushed  up  to  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  my  husband  is  going 
to  be  sent  off!  It’s  come  at  last;  they  are 
going  to  send  him  into  exile!”  “No,  he  is  not 
going,”  w’as  the  answer,  which,  though  brief, 
would  have  been  satisfactory  if  she  could 
have  believed  it.  “Oh,  yes,  he  is  going  to  be 
sent  off  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again  !”  she 
cried  frantically,  wringing  her  hands.  “It’s 
no  such  thing!  Don’t  be  a  fool !”  answered 
the  officer  with  a  sort  of  rough  kindliness,  and 
he  turned  away  with  a  suspicious  effort  to 
look  stern. 

Presently  an  officer  came  out  and  sent  an 
underling  flying  for  more  carts.  “Chabook! 
Chabook !”  he  shouted  after  him  by  way  of 
hastening  matters.  A  vision  of  the  “tum¬ 
brils”  of  the  French  Revolution  came  up  be¬ 
fore  me.  Two  rough,  one-horse  carts  came 
dashing  up,  and  soon  were  followed  by  another, 
and  ail  disappeared  within  the  gateway. 

Presently  they  began  to  reappear,  piled  up 
with  bedding  and  little  boxes  and  bundles, 
and  soon  afterward  a  clanking  of  chains  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  the  unhappy  con¬ 
victs.  First  came  six  men  walking  in  couples, 
holding  between  them  the  heavy  chain  fas¬ 
tened  to  their  ankles.  These  I  judged  to  be 
Turks;  one  with  a  very  gloomy  face  seemed 
to  be  a  gentleman,  another,  a  wretched  boor, 
was  grinning  foolishly.  The  next  two  lots 
were  Greeks  and  Armenians.  One  of  the  for 
mer,  a  man  of  fine  physique,  flung  a  remark 
in  Greek,  as  he  passed,  to  a  woman  standing 
by  us,  who  explained  that  he  was  a  neighbor 
unjustly  condemned  for  passing  a  counterfeit 
medjdieh,  a  silver  coin  worth  about  eighty- 
five  cents.  Perhaps  this  was  a  delicate  and 
neighborly  way  of  saying  that  he  was  a  coun¬ 
terfeiter!  His  face  showed  more  feeling  than 
any  of  the  others ;  one  could  easily  fancy  a 
wild  storm  raging  under  that  astrakhan  over¬ 
coat.  Two  lads,  slight,  with  pale  and  hope¬ 
less  faces,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  “Black  Maria“  was  quickly  filled,  then 
several  hacks,  and  they  were  driven  off  to  the 
landing  whence  little  boats  would  take  them 
to  the  steamer;  and  then?  Poor  fellows! 
Perhaps  they  deserved  their  fate,  but  no  less 
was  the  spectacle  a  melancholy  one. 

Our  Kapooji  Hanum  had  vanished  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  quickly.  We  were  worsted  ;  she  had 
the’quarter  and  we  had  nothing. 

Just  as  we  were  moving  off,  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  sent  word  that  he  would  like  to  see  iis. 


They  saluted  us  politely,  and  the  chief  asked 
us  what  we  wanted.  We  signified  our  desire 
to  enter  the  women’s  prison,  but  admitted 
that  we  had  no  friends  there.  In  answer  to 
our  questions  we  learned  that  there  were 
sixty  or  seventy  prisoners  for  various  crimes, 
theft,  murder,  and  so  forth.  How  much  would 
wo  give  them  if  we  were  admitted,  that  is, 
how  much  money  would  we  put  in  the  officer’s 
hands  to  use  for  them?  Our  guide  plucked 
my  sleeve  and  said  under  her  breath,  “Don’t 
give  them  anything,  it  will  never  reach  the 
prisoners.  ”  My  friends  consulted  together 
and  decided  to  offer  half  a  lira  “for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  prisoners. ”  “Half  a  lira!”  exclaimed 
the  chief  contemptuously.  “What’s  that  di¬ 
vided  among  seventy?”  “We’d  better  give  it 
up  and  retire  with  what  dignity  we  can,”  sug¬ 
gested  one.  “Better  luck  another  time— when 
there  are  not  so  many  officers  about !" 

On  our  homeward  way  we  paused  a  moment 
before  the  venerable  pile  of  Agia  Sofia,  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.  Rev¬ 
erently  we  stood  before  this  grand  relic  of  the 
Christian  Roman  Empire,  silent  witness  that 
it  is  to  so  much  in  history  and  religion. 
Almost  unconsciously  one  begins  to  speculate 
as  to  its  future. 

The  contrast  between  the  fine  interior  and  the 
ugly  exterior  must  strike  every  one ;  it  was 
characteristic,!  believe,  of  Byzantine  churches. 
Some  of  the  ugliness  is  doubtless  due  to 
changes  and  repairs  made  since  the  conquest, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  minarets  added  by 
several  sultans  supply  an  element  of  grace  to 
the  general  effect. 

Crossing  the  Seraglio  grounds  on  our  way 
to  the  bridge,  we  passed  the  church  of  St. 
Irene,  which  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal,  and 
to  which  there  is  no  admission  except  by 
special  favoi  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  much  in¬ 
jured  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  July, 
1894.  The  Russian  ambassador  chanced  to  be 
inside  it  at  the  time,  and  an  awful  experience 
it  must  have  been,  the  mysterious  subterra¬ 
nean  roar,  the  terrible  rocking  of  the  building, 
and  the  swords  and  guns  flying  about  his 
head  !  Outside  are  several  interesting  stones. 
One  is  an  immense  head— a  Medusa,  probably, 
judging  by  the  snaky  loops  of  hair — which 
once  formed  the  keystone  of  an  arch  in  Con¬ 
stantine’s  Forum.  The  forehead  and  eyes  are 
gone,  chipi)ed  off  before  the  finder  discovered 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  buried 
boulder.  Then  there  are  the  two  great  sar¬ 
cophagi  of  red,  or  purple  porphery,  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  earthly  remains  of  members  of 
the  royal  family.  There  are  no  inscriptions  to 
tell  us  just  who  were  laid  there,  to  rest  till  the 
jugdment  day,  as  their  friends  fondly  hoped. 
Here  they  stand,  exposed  to  winter’s  storms 
and  summer’s  scorching  sun  instead  of  repos¬ 
ing  in  the  dim  and  incense  scented  crypt  of 
some  magnificent  church ;  but  where  are  the 
human  remains,  more  precious  than  any  stone, 
that  once  were  laid  there  with  all  possible 
honor?  Such  advantage  has  porphery  over 
the  Porhyrogenitus  and  Porphyrosepultus ! 

Hattie  G.  Poweks. 


The  annual  dinners  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
are  always  attractive,  and  the  one  announced 
for  the  evening  of  December  2nd,  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  promises  to  be  no  exception. 
The  music  will  be  the  best,  and  the  speaking, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  reputation  of  those 
set  down  to  respond  to  toasts,  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  former  years.  Among  them  are  two 
of  our  new  Presbyterian  pastors,  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Evans  of  the  West  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Bushnell  of  the  Phillip’s  Church ;  the 
brilliant  Newark  (N.  .1.)  preacher,  the  Rev.  D. 
Sage  Mackay ;  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  and  the  Hon. 
Warner  Miller. 


TO  TROUBLED  FOLK. 

By  James  M.  Ijudlow,  D.D. 

It  takes  deep  cuttings  to  bring  out  the  great- 
est  beauty  in  stone  carvings ;  the  rich  contrast 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  fluted  archway;  the 
soul  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  statue.  So  is  it 
with  character.  If  the  Master  Builder  of  life- 
has  a  grand  purpose  with  you.  He  may  let  you 
imitate  Himself,  and  be  “made  perfect  through 
suffering.”  Sometimes,  however,  the  architect 
chooses  to  produce  special  effects  with  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces.  So  it  may  be  that  God 
w'ill  permit  you  to  glorify  Him  by  means  of  an 
even  tenure  of  prosperity.  But  this  is  for  His 
wisdom,  not  our  desire  to  determine. 

We  shade  our  eyes  with  the  hand  to  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  strong  daylight,  when  we 
want  to  see  far  away.  God  thus  puts,  as  it 
were.  His  hand  upon  our  brows,  and  tempers 
the  glow  of  prosperity,  that  we  may  take  in 
the  wider  phases  of  His  goodness.  It  is  a 
common  experience  that,  looking  out  from 
the  gloom  of  some  personal  affliction,  men 
have  seen  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  earth 
plane,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  Beulah 
Land.  I.et  us  not  shrink  from  the  hand 
which  we  know  is  heavy  only  with  blessing. 

The  hammock  hangs  quietly  during  the  wildest 
tossing  of  the  ship.  It  is  because  the  ham¬ 
mock  is  independent  of  the  ship,  not  fastened 
like  the  bunks  to  its  sides,  but  held  firmly  by 
the  invisible  cord  of  gravitation  which  reaches 
down  through  the  sea  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  This  suggests  the  secret  of  calmness 
of  soul  in  the  midst  of  outward  trials.  Our 
hearts  need  not  be  so  fastened  to  outward 
things,  the  changing  circumstances  of  life,  as 
to  be  tossed  with  them.  Faith  swings  free. 
It  feels  the  gravitation  toward  the  divine  will, 
and  amid  the  storms  partakes  of  the  calmness 
of  the  infinite  heart  that  holds  it. 

It  teas  a  glorious  sunset.  The  western  sky 
seemed  built  of  layers  of  precious  stones,  and 
glowed  like  the  foundation  of  the  Celestial 
City.  There  gleamed  the  streets  of  gold  and 
the  gates  of  pearl.  Yet  the  glory  was  not 
made  of  gold  or  pearls  or  precious  material ; 
only  by  tbe  sun  shining  on  particles  of  mist 
and  dust  that  floated  in  the  atmosphere.  So  I 
thought,  if  God  transforms  the  meaner  things 
of  the  material  world  into  such  marvellous 
beauty,  what  can  he  not  do  with  my  common 
life!  Surely  the  things  that  depress  me,  like 
the  mists,  yes,  and  even  the  sins  that  soil  me, 
like  the  dust.  He  can  change  by  His  gracious 
Spirit  into  surprising  spiritual  results,  im¬ 
parting  to  me  the  beauty  of  His  own  Spirit, 
as  the  coarse  matter  partakes  of  the  siJendor 
of  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  “all  things  work  together  for 
good.”  Only  let  me  keep  in  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  and  I,  too,  shall  be  glorified. 

We  praise  a  novelist  whose  plot  baffles  our 
anticipation.  If  we  have  confidence  in  the 
writer’s  ability  to  bring  about  the  happy  de¬ 
nouement,  our  delight  is  most  intense  when 
we  are  most  bewildered  and  puzzled  to  think 
how  it  is  going  to  turn  out.  Why  should  we 
not  have  the  same  confidence  in  God,  who 
is  writing  upon  our  experience,  page  by  page, 
scene  by  scene,  such  things  as  satisfy  His  in¬ 
finite  mind?  Surely  when  the  plot  is  most 
involved,  it  is  then  most  clearly  in  His 
thought,  and  the  darkest  page  is  to  glow  most 
satisfactorily  when  we  shall  re  read  it  in  the 
light  of  the  end. 

Were  it  not  for  the  darkness  men  would  never 
have  known  of  the  stars ;  perhaps  never  sus¬ 
pected  the  existence  of  other  worlds  than  this. 
So,  as  the  light  of  prosperity  fades,  the  deeper 
universe  of  spiritual  things  sends  dow’n  its 
gleam. 
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CHURCH  IMMORTALITY. 

A  short  generation  ago  the  Mercer  street 
Presbyterian  Church  was  a  power  in  the  city 
and  the  land.  The  church  edifice  still  stands, 
the  centre  of  highly  useful  religious  activity. 
But  the  church  organization  ceased  to  be,  as 
a  separate  entity,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  has  taken  its  place  among  the  count 
less  number  of  non-existent  churches.  The 
question  cannot  help  arising  as  to  the  value 
of  organizations  which  absorb  so  much  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  one  or  more  genera¬ 
tions  and  then  pass  off  the  stage  of  visible 
agencies,  leaving  no  tangible  sign  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  as  organized  forces.  Does  it  really 
“pay”  to  put  so  much  time,  money,  thought, 
and  self-denying  labor  into  an  enterprise  which 
vanishes  from  sight  as  completely  as  a  wreath 
of  exhaust  steam?  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  regarding  the  defunct  city  church  and 
the  abandoned  church  among  the  deserted 
farms  of  a  country  town. 

The  comparatively  brief  history  of  the  old 
Mercer-street  Church  furnishes  an  instructive 
and  encouraging  answer.  The  details  of  fact 
and  figures  were  presented  at  the  commemora¬ 
tive  meeting  Monday  evening.  The  salient 
features  of  the  record  are  these:  The  church 
was  organized  in  18:15,  and  had  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  existence  for  about  the  average 
length  of  a  generation.  Beginning  its  career 
shortly  before  the  disruption  of  1837,  it  took 
and  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  It  im¬ 
pressed  its  influence  upon  the  organic  life 
of  the  denomination,  and  that  influence  is  still 
felt  in  a  multitude  of  churches,  in  manj'  mis¬ 
sion  fields,  and  upon  thousands  of  individual 
lives.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  few 
churches  in  the  city  or  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion  are  not  indebted  to  the  Mercer-street 
Church  for  some  active,  intelligent,  devoted 
member  or  members. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  a  direct 
offshoot,  transplanted  in  1801.  under  the  lead 
of  a  former  pastor  of  the  original  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  church  continued  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  body ;  second  to  none  in  the  city  for 
wide-reaching  influence,  till  its  recent  union 
with  the  Brick  Church  congregation.  Through¬ 
out  its  fruitful  history  pulsed  the  vigorous  life 
force  of  the  mother  church,  which  still  works 
most  effectively  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
combined  body  on  Murray  Hill,  and  also  in  the 
church  which  now  bears  the  Covenant  name 
in  East  42d  Street. 

Ten  years  later  the  church  on  Mercer  Street 
united  with  the  University-Plnce  Church, 
under  its  own  pastor.  Dr.  Booth.  The  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  strong  and  grandly  useful  or¬ 
ganization  celebrated  this  week,  is  also  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  continued  history  of  the 
Mercer  street  Church  under  another  name. 
And  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  took  into  its 
career  of  invaluable  service  under  the  wise 
and  enthusiastic  guidance  of  sainted  Dr. 
Deems,  something  more  of  the  antecedent 
church  on  the  same  ground  than  its  well 
known  edifice.  An  invisible  mantle  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  prayer,  influence,  came  from  it  upon 
the  new  congregation,  together  with  some 
members  and  attendants. 

The  most  conspicuous  representative  of  the 
reproductive  life  of  the  former  body,  however, 
is  the  great  people’s  church,  known  as  “Em¬ 
manuel,”  the  outgrowth  of  the  Avenue  D 
Mission.  This  stands  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
the  city,  with  its  nearly  1,100  members  and 
2,300  Sunday  scholars.  The  value  of  the  good 


wrought  by  the  work  of  faith  and  love  put 
into  this  enterprise  is  beyond  calculation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  chapel  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  still  stands  the  table  around 
which  the  company  of  men  sat  who  there 
brought  Union  Theological  Seminary  into  ex¬ 
istence.  The  church  and  the  Seminary,  thus 
related  at  the  first,  always  maintained  a  close 
connection  of  interests  in  which  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  imparted  most  to  the  other. 
In  the  Reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
denomination,  Mercer  street  Church  and  its 
pastors  exercised  a  strong  influence  towards 
bringing  about  that  happy  event.  For  the 
saving  of  the  National  Union,  and  in  the  ad 
vancement  of  every  good  cause  of  religion, 
benevolence,  and  the  national  weal.  Mercer- 
street  Church  was  always  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  working,  the  praying,  and  the  giving.  It 
gave  of  its  best  life  for  Christ’s  world,  and 
still  lives  and  works  for  the  same  divine  ends, 
though  under  other  names  and  forms. 

There  is  a  real  athanasy  of  church  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual  existence  which  is  in 
unison  with  the  deathless  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  divine  economy.  Every  living 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  a  descendant  in 
true  Apostolic  succession  from  the  Pentecostal 
ecclesia.  An  unbroken  chain  of  Christ  bearing, 
fruit-producing  churches  unites  us  with  that  i 
first  representative  body  of  our  Lord.  The 
ecclesiastical  organism  is  not  immortal.  It 
may  be,  at  various  times,  diseased  and  unfit 
to  continue.  It  may  come  under  the  inevita¬ 
ble  law  of  organic  decay  and  dissolution.  But 
the  church  has  never  yet  failed  to  impart  or 
bequeath  some  germ  of  spiritual  life  which 
has  fructified  and  taken  form  anew  as  a  living 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clrist.  When  the 
religious  organization  has  a  nealthful,  vigor 
ous  spiritual  life  throbbing  in  its  veins,  it  will 
surely  reproduce  itself  and  live  again  in  the 
“immortal  choir”  of  the  most  beneficent  agen¬ 
cies  of  redemptive  history.  The  record  of  a 
church  like  that  we  are  now  commemorating, 
is  a  strong  encouragement  to  all  who  are  faith¬ 
fully  striving  to  do  their  duty  as  members  and 
builders  of  a  particular  church,  zealous  for 
the  honor  of  Christ.  Such  labor  is  never  in 
vain,  nor  can  it  fail  of  its  influence  and  re¬ 
ward. 

RKtOUMKD  CHUKCH  OF  FUANCK. 

“It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Frenchman,” 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell  in  introducing  Pro 
fessor  Bracq  to  the  Huguenot  Auxiliary  meet¬ 
ing  Thursday  afternoon:  “and  if  any  Ameri¬ 
can  is  not  proud  of  his  nationality  send  him 
to  me !  But  to  be  a  Franco-American,  what  can 
be  better  than  that?”  All  three  phases  of 
nationality  were  manifest  in  this  representa¬ 
tive  assembly  met  in  the  interest  of  the  united 
societies  of  the  French  Protestant  churches 
engaged  in  the  grand  work  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  Paris  Committee  have 
deputed  the  Rev.  Robert  Favre  to  present  the 
progress  and  needs  of  this  work  to  American 
Christians.  After  a  prayer  in  the  French  Ian 
guage  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grandlienard  of  this 
city,  and  some  happy  introductory  remarks  by 
Dr.  Burrell,  Mr.  Favre  made  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  address  setting  forth  the  remarkable  open¬ 
ings  for  the  Gospel  in  many  parts  of  France. 
It  was  the  impression  of  all  present  that  the 
Paris  Committee  had  made  no  mistake  in 
sending  him  to  express  the  needs  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  work  in  our  sister  republic. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield  gave  an  admirable 
historical  address,  showing  the  debt  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Protestant  world  to  the  Huguenots 
of  France  for  their  defence  of  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Prof.  Bracq  added  a  schol¬ 
arly  review  of  the  development  of  education 
and  missionary  enterprise  in  France  since  the 
war  of  1871. 


THE  UNION  SEMINARY  SETTLEMENT. 

In  spite  of  the  very  inclement  weather,  a 
number  of  the  friends  of  Union  Seminary  Set¬ 
tlement  gathered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Associa* 
tion,  237  East  104th  Street,  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  reception  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council.  Brief  addresses  were  made  on 
the  purpose,  history,  and  prospects  of  the 
work  and  seed  was  sown  which  will  doubtless 
show  good  fruit.  The  central  idea  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  settlement  influence  and  work  through 
the  labors  of  all  interested  students,  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  friends  of  Union  Seminary. 

The  Association  was  founded  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Club  of  the  Seminary  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year.  Since  that  time  the  move¬ 
ment  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  a  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  started  among  the  most  crowded 
and  needy  population  on  the  East  Side,  where 
active  work  is  being  done  by  a  band  of  Sem¬ 
inary  students  under  suitable  direction.  The 
leader,  Mr.  W.  E  McCord,  has  bad  practical 
experience  in  settlment  work,  he  having  been 
recently  engaged  in  the  Phelps  Settlement  in 
East  Thirty  fifth  Street,  as  its  head  worker. 
He  is  assisted  by  others  of  similar  training. 
The  annual  expense  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Council  is  about  $3, .500,  and  for  this  sum  they 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  Seminary,  and  to  all  others  interested  in 
settlement  work.  The  dues  of  members  in  the 
Association  are  $5  per  year,  while  §100  consti¬ 
tutes  a  life  member.  Applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  made  to  the  Secretarj',  the 
Rev.  Howard  S.  Bliss  of  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

As  above  indicated,  the  “Union  Settlement” 
whose  informal  Reception  has  just  taken  place, 
is  a  centre  of  life  r.nd  light  in  a  district  of  the 
city  needing  both.  In  the  midst  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  living  between  108th 
and  yUth  streets.  Third  Avenue  and  the  East 
River,  is  a  home  of  Christian  culture  and 
outreaching  love.  The  head  of  the  bouse  is  a 
tried  man,  a  senior  in  Union  Seminary,  and 
with  him  four  others  of  like  spirit  and  expe¬ 
rience.  There  is  an  open  door  for  the  people 
who  desire  to  get  glin)pses  of  that  kind  of  life 
which  religion  and  education  can  give;  an 
opportunity  for  children  to  see  something 
other  than  the  seamy  side  of  city  civilization. 
The  immensity  of  the  work  can  only  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  wonder  of  the  discovery  it  brings 
to  those  whom  it  reaches.  The  wide  open  eye 
of  a  child  who  learns  here  how  dift'erent  life 
may  be,  is  a  mirror  into  which  one  looks  to 
see  a  new  world  reflected.  Behind  that  dark¬ 
ness,  as  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  the  whole 
world  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  seems 
to  be  pictured.  The  first  view  is  simply  ap¬ 
palling;  but  with  the  first  results  there  are 
gleams  of  light.  One  by  one  the  whole  human 
race  is  saved.  Set  a  candle  in  the  dark  and 
it  glorifies  a  sphere  as  wide  as  one  ray  can 
reach. 

The  fact  is,  foreign  and  home  missions  have 
come  to  be  faced  by  these  settlers  in  the  slums 
on  a  new  basis  and  by  new  and  most  practical 
methods.  All  the  stock  sentiments,  stories, 
appeals,  have  disappeared.  Pathos  has  come 
in  the  guise  of  practical  fact.  Calmness  as  in 
physical  surgery  is  the  first  requirement. 
These  workers  are  as  full  of  good  hard  com¬ 
mon  sense  as  if  they  were  bandaging  a  wound, 
and  letting  in  fresh  air  or  lifting  somebody 
out  of  the  mire.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
“experiment  stations”  will  do  something  for 
our  science  of  sociology,  or  applied  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Avhich  will  be  worth  more  than  years 
of  theorizing  or  abstract  debate.  One  wise 
worker  who,  as  one  of  them  said,  tries  to  find 
out  what  the  people  need  and  then  helps  them 
to  get  it,  is  better  than  a  hundred  conven¬ 
tions  of  windy  talkers.  These  settlements 
I  seem  to  say  to  all  who  wish  to  do  something 
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for  their  fellow-men,  not  so  much  “Come  and 
help,”  as  simply:  “Come  and  see!” 

This  Settlement,  it  is  well  to  note,  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  carries  on 
a  most  judicious  and  beneficent  work  among 
the  poor,  but  enlists  the  Seminary  students  in 
special  out-door  city  mission  work,  thus  pre¬ 
paring  them  as  no  merely  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  could  possibly  do,  for  a  phase  of  pastoral 
work  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
and  imperative  in  this  our  day.  All  support¬ 
ers  may  hence  feel  well  assured  that  they  are 
at  once  helping  the  poor  and  contributing  to 
the  proper  equipment  of  our  coming  ministry. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  CENTENNIAL,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  H.C. 

A  carpenter  shop  in  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  in  1795  was  the  first  place  of 
worship  of  the  church  in  Washington  which 
keeps  its  centennial  to-day.  This  fact  alone 
links  the  history  of  the  old  First  Church  with 
that  of  the  Federal  City.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol,  Dr.  Sunderland  tells  us,  was  laid 
by  Washington  the  same  year  that  saw  the 
founding  of  this  church.  Three  years  earlier 
the  President’s  house  had  been  begun,  to  be 
completed  seven  years  later.  But  in  the  shop 
where  the  builders  of  that  mansion  wrought, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  gathered  and 
grew  into  form.  Thence  it  went  away  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  later  on  to  the 
“basement  room”  in  the  new  Capitol  inside  by 
the  United  States  Court,  and  lastly  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  site  on  the  avenue,  “just  beginning  to 
ascend  the  Capitol  Hill.”  From  such  a  begin 
ning  it  would  seem  that  the  Piesbyterians  of 
Washington  had  taken  the  new  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  charge,  and  were  working  out  the 
Witherspoon  declaration  that  this  church  was 
the  mother  of  the  Republic.  Truly  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  representation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  faith  and  character  must  have  been 
prophetic  of  the  stability  of  the  new  city, 
the  safety  of  the  new  centre  of  power,  the 
splendor  of  the  city  that  should  finally  stand 
as  our  national  homestead. 

Washington  is  now  a  city  of  homes  and 
churches  second  to  none  in  the  land.  It  is 
not  merely  a  political  centre  like  some  State 
capitals,  and  as  it  at  times  has  threatened  to 
be  ;  for  there  has  been  some  good  providence 
which  protected  and  preserved  the  city  for  us, 
making  it  to-day  the  attractive,  cultured,  and 
charming  centre  of  a  very  rare  social  life.  In 
beginning  churches,  men  build  better  than 
they  know ;  and  the  good  genius  that  has 
guardcti  Washington  City  has  its  home  in  that 
century  old  church,  of  whose  pastors  and 
whose  history  the  city  and  our  whole  Church 
may  worthily  and  gratefully  express  their 
pride  and  their  praise. 

But  any  notice  of  this  centennial  of  the 
First  Church  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  tribute  to  its  present  senior  pastor.  Dr. 
Byron  Sunderland,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  best  life  of  Washington  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  has  had  the  city,  and  often  the 
Government,  under  his  care  all  these  years, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  public  is  to-day  with 
us  in  hearty  congratulation  that,  passed  the 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  a  busy  life,  he  yet 
preaches  with  vigor  and  the  vital  energy  of  a 
hardy  manhood.  Such  a  ministry  as  his  has 
called  for  very  high  powers  of  endurance, 
practical  wisdom,  patience,  and  zeal.  His 
atriotisin  has  been  a  tonic  to  politicians,  and 
is  society  has  been  sought  by  statsmen  for 
stimulus  and  for  aid.  More  than  one  Presi¬ 
dent  has  made  a  friend  of  the  faithful  minis¬ 
ter,  and  like  the  testimony  of  Pierce  as  he 
walked  with  Dr.  Sunderland  from  prayer- 
meeting  to  the  W’hite  House,  their  confidence 
has  said:  “This  sort  of  fellowship  gives  me 
strength  I”  Long  life  and  greater  good  be  to 
our  brother,  Byron  Sunderland  !  As  preacher, 
chaplain  to  the  Senate,  minister  to  the  patriot 
army,  counsellor  to  our  lawmakers  and  judges, 
friend  and  pastor  of  our  President,  he  has 
always  done  well  and  wisely.  We  can  wish 
him  nothing  better  or  higher  than  to  go  on 
in  the  same  good  way  and  prosper.  He  is  too 
young  a  man  to  cease  his  labors  of  love,  and 
when  a  man  reaches  a  certain  point  in  a 
grand  career,  his  duty  and  his  service  only  re¬ 
quire  him  to  live. 


THE  SERVICES  AT  UNIVERSIT¥  PLACE 
CHURCH. 

The  series  of  special  commemorative  services 
at  this  church,  though  falling  in  unpropitious 
weather,  have  been  largely  attended,  thus  far, 
and  are  not  yet  concluded  as  we  go  to  press. 
They  began  on  Sabbath  morning,  when  that 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  huilt  by  Upjohn, 
who  completed  Trinity  about  the  same  time, 
was  a  scene  of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  beauty, 
the  electric  lights  at  the  base  of  the  clear¬ 
story  windows,  shedding  down  subdued  radi¬ 
ance  on  the  worshippers,  and  well  defining  the 
golden  chyrsanthemums  pendant  in  rich 
masses  from  the  pulpit  front,  and  the  fes 
toons  of  white  immortelles  which  suggestively 
relieved  the  sombre  walnut  reredos  on  either 
hand  and  above  the  pulpit.  The  disposition 
of  the  whole  was  tasteful  and  suggestive,  not 
profuse,  the  remainder  of  the  auditorium  be¬ 
ing  unadorned.  The  pastor.  Dr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  aided  in  parts  of  service  by  the 
assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Ford.  Dr. 
Alexander  read  his  text  from  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion:  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day,  yea,  and  forever”  (Hebrews  xiii.  8). 
His  sermon  may  be  described  in  brief  as  an 
apt  and  worthy  introduction  to  the  commemo¬ 
rative  services  which  were  to  follow  later  on 
that  day  and  during  the  week.  While  evi¬ 
dently  taking  care  not  to  anticipate  the  many 
speakers  invited,  his  discourse  was  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  element  of  special  historical  interest 
with  regard  both  to  events  and  persons.  He 
touched  upon  the  remarkable  men  gathered  in 
these  two  congregations,  men  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  in  public  and  professional  life.  “I  leave 
to  others,”  he  said,  “the  task  of  naming  and 
characterizing  the  choice  spirits  who  were 
leaders  in  these  two  bands.  The  list  includes 
half  the  founders  of  Union  Seminary,  and  the 
leading  factors  in  many  other  institutions  that 
have  blest  the  city  and  extended  their  infiu- 
ence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Merchant 
princes  whose  commerce  floated  on  every  sea, 
bankers  of  international  repute,  governors  of 
the  State  who  adorned  that  high  office,  physi¬ 
cians,  jurists,  journalists,  who  were  leading 
the  thought  of  their  respective  professions— 
such  were  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  two 
churches.  ” 

There  were  no  other  churches  of  that  time, 
the  speaker  thought,  that  could  successfully 
compare  with  these  two  contiguous  congre¬ 
gations  in  the  possession  of  whatever  adds 
charm  and  influence  to  life.  And  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  were  grouped  in  this  portion  of  the 
city.  But  these  streets  no  longer  give  them 
residence.  Of  the  seventeen  men  who  formed 
the  association  that  erected  the  church  on 
University  Place,  all  have  passed  away,  while 
of  those  who  ten  years  earlier  planned  and 
executed  the  enterprise  of  building  Mercer- 
street  Church,  two  survive,  whose  lives  almost 
span  the  century.  These  are  Charles  H.  Booth  of 
Englewood  and  that  Nestor  of  our  educational 
and  philosophical  counsels,  Charles  Butler. 

Both  churches  were  as  fruitful  boughs  at 
one  time  and  for  many  years.  Dr.  Alexander 
said:  “Of  the  more  than  six  thousand  commu¬ 
nicants  who  during  the  past  sixty  years  have 
held  membership  in  this  church,  including 
the  roll  of  Mercer  street  Church,  upward  of 
sixty  have  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  Of 
these  I  might  name  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  George  D. 
Baker,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  ;  Dr,  David  J.  Burrell,  pastor  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  in  this  city ;  Dr. 
Lewis  R.  Foote,  pastor  of  the  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Hiram 
C.  Haydn,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rome ;  Dr.  Erskine  N.  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  and  many  others.” 

And  the  missionary  spirit  was  always  a 
prime  factor  in  these  churches,  and  since  their 
consolidation  in  the  united  church.  There 
have  been  sent  forth  twelve  or  more  members 
into  the  Foreign  Mission  work,  of  whom 
George  Bowen,  Theodore  S.  Wynkoop,  Hervey 
D.  Griswold,  and  Mrs.  Andrews  in  India,  Dr, 
George  A.  Ford  in  Syria,  Mrs.  Wellington 
White,  late  of  China;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Lloyd  in  South  Africa,  are,  or  have  been 
in  their  life-time,  widely  known. 

The  music  of  both  organ  and  choir,  and  one 
or  two  hymns  in  which  all  joined,  added  to 
the  interest  of  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  4 
P.  M.,  brought  together  a  very  large  number- 
of  communicants.  So  far  as  possible  all  for¬ 
mer  members  of  either  church  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  invited,  Mr.  Charles  Butler  being  among 
those  present.  Several  former  elders  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
and  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  so  long  the  pastor,  offi¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  Alexander,  administering  the 
cup.  It  was  a  tender  service,  and  there  were 
many  greetings  among  old  friends  at  the  close. 

The  evening  service  was  full  of  interest. 
The  music  was  fine  and  the  speaking  such  as 
one  wishes  to  hear  and  is  the  better  for  it. 
The  pastors  of  contiguous  churches  paid  their 
respects  and  greetings.  Dr.  Howard  Dulfield 
of  the  First  Church  was  properly  the  first  on 
the  program,  and  brought  the  warm  and  elo¬ 
quent  good  wishes  of  his  people  and  of  him¬ 
self  as  well,  as  did  Dr.  Edward  Judson,  whoso 
great  new  church.  Memorial  of  his  father, 
Adoniram  Judson,  stands  about  as  far  to  the 
south,  on  Washington  Square,  as  Dr.  Duffield’s 
on  the  west  in  Fifth  Avenue.  The  last  speaker 
was  the  eminent  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Huntington,  which  church  may  be  said  to 
guard  the  University-place  on  the  east.  Very 
naturally  Dr.  Huntington  made  “Church 
Unity”  his  theme,  a  subject  very  near  to  bis 
heart  in  the  late  Episcopal  General  Conven¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  pause  in 
the  movement  at  present  he  thought  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  bringing  men  of  all  creeds  together 
into  a  practical  unity  on  a  platform  of  broad 
and  liberal  religious  beliefs  was  brighter  than 
ever  before.  Many  recent  events  and  occur¬ 
rences  could  be  pointed  out  as  showing  that 
the  old  feeling  of  hostility  had  broke  down. 
Dr.  Huntington’s  speech  was  received  very 
favorably,  and  Dr.  Alexander  thanked  him, 
and  the  other  speakers,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

THE  MERCER  STREET  CHURCH  COMMEM¬ 
ORATION. 

In  the  cycle  of  anniversary  services  at  the 
University-place  Church,  Monday  evening  was 
devoted  to  recalling  the  history  of  the  “twin” 
organization  which  in  the  union  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  lost  its  name  and  distinct  cor¬ 
porate  existence.  Mercer-street  Church  is 
neither  dead  nor  sleeping.  As  is  elsewhere 
suggested,  it  still  lives  most  efficiently,  not 
only  in  the  University-Place  Church,  but  in 
many  other  relations.  The  several  addresses 
of  Monday  evening  abundantly  proved  this. 
The  congregation,  which  listened  for  two 
hours  in  absorbed  attention,  was  largely  made 
up  of  the  gray-headed  members  of  the  older 
organization,  with  their  families.  Among 
them  was  the  venerable  man  whom  all  revere, 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mercer-street  Church.  Charles  A. 
Davison,  Esq.,  presided.  Other  members  of 
the  former  Mercer  street  Session  were  upon 
the  platform,  together  with  the  speakers  of 
the  evening  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth, 
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the  last  pastor  of  that  church  and  the  first  of 
the  united  congregation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss,  pastor  of 
the  Mercer  street  Church,  from  1851  to  1858, 
was  not  physically  able  to  be  present,  but  sent 
a  paper  giving  a  vivid  historical  sketch  of  the 
church,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Alexander. 
In  fitting  language  he  commemorated  the  no¬ 
ble  men  and  women  who  by  their  intelligence* 
piety,  and  weight  of  character,  made  Mercer- 
street  Church  a  shining  light  in  the  world. 
Its  first  pastor,  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  he 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  divines  of 
that  day.  Perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
held  the  place  and  accomplished  the  work  he 
did  in  this  city  during  the  eventful  years  of 
his  pastoral  labors.  Of  his  ow-n  pastorate. 
Professor  Prentiss  wrote  in  modest  strain,  yet 
the  facts  of  the  record  show  it  to  have  been 
as  fruitful  in  important  practical  results  as  it 
was  conspicuous  for  pulpit  power  and  social 
influence.  The  formation  of  the  Parochial 
City  Mission  Association,  perhaps  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  New  York,  and  the  successful 
movement  for  the  endowment  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  were  due  to  his  wise  fore¬ 
sight.  The  short  but  effective  pastorates  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Stiles  and  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  afterwards  of  Buffalo,  were 
happily  referred  to. 

Then  followed  a  charming  address  by 
William  Allen  Butler  full  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  the  poetical  and  pathetic 
mingled  with  shrewd  side  reflections  and  apt 
characterizations  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  by¬ 
gone  days.  The  schedule  of  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  a  generation  ago  would  seem  impossible 
and  unbearable  to  the  average  Christian  of 
to  day.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Butler  suggested,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  it  could  not  have  been  ad 
verse  to  the  health  of  the  congregation,  since 
they  lived  through  two  Sunday-school  ses 
sions,  two  hour  long  sermons,  and  an  bour- 
and-a-half-long  prayer  meeting  each  Sabbath, 
besides  several  week-day  services,  with  only 
nineteen  deaths  in  a  total  membership  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  church  I  Referring  to 
Union  Seminary,  the  speaker  said  that  though 
it  was  now  sailing  through  troubled  waters, 
it  had  not  yet  shown  signals  of  distress,  and 
with  Dr.  Prentiss,  he  predicted  a  change  of 
wind  an  a  lull  of  the  storm  before  many  years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  brought  warm  -  hearted 
greetings  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  old 
church.  He  spoke  with  emphasis  of  the  duty 
to  maintain  the  down-town  church.  His  own 
position  in  this  respect  resembled  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der’s,  and  he  held  it  almost  a  crime  for  a 
Christian  church  to  move  away  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  needing  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  N.  White,  another  son 
of  the  same  church  mother,  gave  the  closing 
address,  recalling  in  pleasant  strain  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  his  boyish  mind  by  what 
seemed  the  cathedral-like  proportions  of  the 
old  stone  structure  in  Mercer  Street.  He 
spoke  of  the  mustard  seed  beginnings  of  the 
Avenue  D  Mission  which  have  grown  into  the 
widespreading  tree  of  Emmanuel  Church. 
Sixty  years  of  such  history  cannot  be  con¬ 
densed  into  one  evening’s  remiriscences,  but 
their  story  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration. 


TO  STAND  FAST  AND  FIRM. 

The  transition  period  in  a  church’s  history 
comes  always  with  change  of  outside  conditions. 
In  1855  the  University-place  Church,  which 
keeps  its  semi-centennial  this  week,  was  one 
of  the  strong  and  growing  up  town  churches 
of  New  York.  The  figure  of  Dr.  Geo.  Potts  was 
familiar  to  the  students  of  Union  Seminary, 
an  ideal  of  the  gifted,  cultured,  and  success¬ 
ful  city  pastor.  It  seemed  then  that  the  resi¬ 


dence  centre  of  the  city  must  remain  below 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  Fortieth  Street  was 
beyond  the  reaches  of  home  life.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  to-day  churches  as  far  up¬ 
town  as  Washington  Heights  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  shift  in  centres  of  residence. 
After  a  time  the  new  order  is  declared,  the 
church  is  adjusted  to  it,  and  the  work  goes  on 
anew.  The  successful  holding  of  their  ground 
by  the  University-place  Church  and  the  un¬ 
conquerable  “Old  First,”  is  a  thing  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  rejoiced  over.  They  are  posts 
which  our  Church  should  never  abandon.  To 
run  away  from  a  new  population  is  a  policy 
of  defeat.  There  is  already  an  “East  Side” 
desolation  that  cries  out  against  the  timidity 
that  has  stolen  away  in  the  night,  carrying  the 
household  gods  to  more  congenial  and  fashion¬ 
able  places.  The  Presbyterian  Church  owes  it 
to  New  York  to  stand  fast  and  stand  firm  by 
the  consecrated  spots  where  civilization  also 
seeks  a  shelter  and  give  no  more  ground 
entirely  up  to  the  foes  of  both. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
PRESBYTERY. 

This  phrase,  “the  Episcopal  Function  of  the 
Presbytery,”  is  one  with  which  we  have  all 
become  somewhat  familiar  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  within  that  time  we  remember 
hearing  a  strong  sermon  by  a  retiring  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  elaborating 
this  very  theme,  and  that  in  a  manner  so 
pointed  and  interesting  that  Presbytery  or¬ 
dered  the  sermon  printed.  If  we  mistake  not, 
it  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist. 

We  raise  the  question  whether  any  such 
thing  really  exists  in  the  Presbyteries  of  our 
Church,  that  is,  whether  the  so  called  Episco¬ 
pal  function  is  not  merely  theoretical.  Can 
anyone  tell  us  of  a  Presbytery  which  in  any 
vigorous  and  constant  manner  exercises  an 
episcopal  function  over  its  ministers  and 
churches  — a  Presbytery  that  comes  anywhere 
near  to  doing  what  a  Romish  or  an  Anglican 
bishop  does  for  the  churches  and  ministers 
within  his  diocese? 

For  example,  who  can  cite  a  case  in  which 
there  has  been  any  decided  interference  on 
the  part  of  a  Presbytery  with  the  formation 
or  the  dissolution  of  pastorates?  A  pastor  re¬ 
ceives  overtures  from  sonie  vacant  church,  or 
makes  overtures  to  that  church ;  and  if  the 
parties  are  pleased  with  each  other,  the  whole 
business  is  arranged  without  consulting  the 
Presbytery  ;  and  ichen  everything  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Presbytery  is  called  together  to  be 
asked  whether  it  will  grant  him  leave  to  re¬ 
sign  his  pastorate,  and  whether  it  will  permit 
him  to  accept  the  call  of  the  other  church. 
Who  can  tell  us  of  an  instance  in  which  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  played  the  bishop  in  such  a  case? 
It  goes  through  the  form  of  hearing  reasons 
for  resigning  the  old  pastorate  and  accepting 
the  new  one,  and  then  invariably  does  just 
what  the  parties  desire  to  have  done.  In  other 
words,  it  simply  registers  the  decree  of  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  form  of  appealing 
to  it. 

"  Think  what  an  astonishment  it  would  be  if 
some  day  when  a  Presbytery  should  be  called 
to  consider  the  dissolution  of  a  pastorate, 
after  hearing  the  reasons  therefor,  it  should 
stiffen  up  its  “episcopal  function”  and  should 
say,  through  a  committee  or  otherwise,  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

The  Presbytery  of - has  listened  to 

the  reasons  urged  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relations  between  the  Rev.  Mr. - 

and  the  church  of - and  after  careful  in¬ 

quiry  and  patient  consideration,  is  constrained 
to  declare  that  the  reasons  are,  in  its  opinion, 
utterly  insufficient. 

“1.  Mr. - has  been  installed  over  this 

church  only  three  years.  It  is  not  pretended 


that  he  has  not  received  a  fair  support;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  now  has  an  offer  of 
larger  salary  should  not  in  the  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  deprive  the  church  of  an  accepta¬ 
ble  pastor. 

“2.  As  to  the  plea  that  a  wider  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  is  opening  before  our  brother,  the 
Presbytery  must  be  allowed  to  judge  on  this 
point,  and  its  judgment  is  that  the  church 

which  Mr. - proposes  to  leave,  is  one  of 

great  importance,  and  his  services  are  im¬ 
peratively  called  for  there. 

“3.  What  has  been  said  about  the  health  of 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  appears  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  have  been  an  after  thought,  suggested 
by  his  desire  to  change,  there  being  no  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  between  the  climate  and 
surroundings  of  his  present  parish,  and  those 
of  the  parish  in  view. 

“On  the  whole,  the  Presbytery  decides  that 
the  request  be  not  granted,  a  decision  which 
it  makes  the  more  cheerfully  in  view  of  the 
confidence  and  kind  feeling  expressed  toward 
Mr. - in  the  resolutions  which  his  pres¬ 

ent  congregation  regretfully  passed  in  view  of 
his  supposed  determination  to  go.” 

Would  not  such  action  as  that  be  an  aston¬ 
ishment  in  almost  any  Presbytery  of  our  land? 
Is  there  one  that  would  venture  upon  any  such 
action?  Y’et  that  would  be  a  perfectly  reasona¬ 
ble  exercise  of  the  “episcopal  function.” 

We  know  a  Presbytery  which  annually  goes 
through  the  forni — we  had  almost  said  the 
farce— of  granting  leave  to  half  a  dozen 
churches  to  “supply  their  own  pulpits”  for  the 
ensuing  six  months  ;  and  among  these  churches 
are  some  with  able,  acceptable,  and  useful 
ministers  who  are  pastors  in  fact,  but  have 
not  been  regularly  installed.  Hence  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  feels  called  upon  to  say  to  each  of  these 
churches:  “All  right,  brethren,  we  will  allow 
you  to  go  on  six  months  more  as  you  have 
been  doing.”  What  would  happen  if  Presby¬ 
tery  should  decline  to  grant  this  permission? 
It  startles  one  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and 
reminds  one  of  what  an  irreverent  Romish 
priest  once  said  to  another  priest:  “What 
would  happen  if  in  the  midst  of  a  baptismal 
service  you  should  suddenly,  in  a  loud  voice, 
exclaim,  sapristi?” 

Let  us  honestly  inquire  how  much  of  this 
episcopal  function  we  have  left,  or  whether 
we  have  any  at  all.  Clericus. 

A  NEWSPAVKR  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evangelist 

Dr.  Cuyler,  in  his  interesting  account  of  an 
ancient  newspaper  in  The  Evangelist  of  No¬ 
vember  14th,  has  fallen  into  a  curious  error. 
Said  newspaper  was  issued,  according  to  the 
good  Doctor,  “on  January  3,  1800,  in  the  very 
daivn  of  this  century.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  newspaper  is  even  more  ancient  than 
its  possessor  supposes.  Instead  of  having  been 
published  in  “the  opening  year  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,”  it  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  since  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  be¬ 
gin  until  January  1,  1801. 

This  will  be  plainly  evident  if  we  go  back  to 
the  first  century  of  the  era.  The  first  day  of 
the  first  century  was  January  1st  of  the  year 
1  A.D.  The  previous  year  was  the  year  1 
B.C.,  and  could  not,  therefore,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  counted  as  the  opening  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  fact  that  we  have  fixed  upon  the  wrong 
date  for  the  beginning  of  our  era  cannot,  of 
course,  make  any  difference  in  the  question 
we  are  considering.  However  arbitrary  our 
point  of  departure,  we  must  reckon  from  it 
consistently.  It  takes  one  hundred  years  to 
make  a  century;  hence  the  first  century  was 
not  completed  until  the  close  of  the  year  UO. 
The  nineteenth  century  will  not  be  completed 
until  December  31,  1900,  and  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  dawn  until  January  1,  1901. 

J.  G.  Porter. 

Cincinnati  Observatory,  Nov.  20.  1895. 
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REMARKABLE  MEETINGS. 

A  remarkable  series  of  meetings,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  B.  P'ay  Mills,  has  just  closed  in 
the  city  of  Louisville.  Extensive  preparations 
had  been  made  for  them,  and  they  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  much  prayer  on  the  part  of  many 
people  who  had  been  longing  for  a  warmer  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  in  the  churches. 

Meetings  were  held  simultaneously  every  day 
in  three  different  districts  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Mills  being  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ostrom 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Biederwolf.  It  took  some 
time  before  the  movement  was  widely  felt. 
But  faithful  work  began  to  tell.  In  two  weeks 
the  evangelists  got  an  effective  hold  on  the 
community.  The  largest  churches  could  not 
hold  the  crowds.  Hundreds  declared  their 
purpose  to  begin  a  Christian  life,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  more  who  were  members  of  churches 
but  had  been  unfaithful,  renewed  their  con¬ 
secration  to  God. 

The  lowest  classes  of  the  population  were 
not  neglected.  Rescue  work  was  planned  for. 
Taking  with  him  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  who 
himself  had  been  saved  in  a  penitentiary,  Mr. 
Mills  went  down  into  the  slums,  and  was 
gladly  received  by  the  forlorn  and  miserable 
people  he  found  there.  Each  Sunday  n)orning 
large  audiences  of  non-church -going  men  were 
gathered  in  some  theatre,  and  many  of  these 
men  began  to  find  their  way  through  the  week 
to  the  meetings  in  the  churches.  The  whole 
city  was  stirred  by  the  felt  power  of  God  in 
its  midst. 

Nearly  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  Louis¬ 
ville  united  cordially  in  this  four  weeks’  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaign,  and  the  effect  upon  them 
has  been  most  marked.  Pastors  and  people 
have  received  a  new  inspiration  which  must 
make  itself  felt  for  many  a  day.  There  has 
come  to  many  a  keener  sense  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  towards  the  destitute  and  outcast. 
Delicate  ladies  readily  volunteered  for  self- 
denying  work  along  with  Mr.  Mills  and  his 
associates,  in  the  dark  places  of  the  city.  One 
Saturdaj'  night  there  was  a  singularly  tender 
meeting  of  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers 
for  consecration  and  prayer.  The  following 
morning,  in  nearly  every  school  the  ordinary 
routine  was  abandoned,  and  the  teachers  set 
themselves  to  speak  earnestly  to  the  members 
of  their  classes  on  the  subject  of  personal  re¬ 
ligion,  urging  the  necessity  of  decision  on 
those  who  were  not  yet  Christians.  The  effect 
on  both  teachers  and  scholars  was  wonderful. 
That  Sabbath  w’ill  long  be  remembered  in 
Louisville. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  feature  of  the 
whole  movement  was  the  service  held  each 
day  at  noon  in  Library  Hall.  Mr.  Mills 
preached  there  a  course  of  sermons  on  the 
Kindgom  of  Heaven  on  Earth,  which  attracted 
great  throngs.  Among  them  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city.  Some 
thought  at  first  that  the  preacher  was  advo¬ 
cating  a  modified  sort  of  socialism,  but  as 
they  learned  to  understand  him  better,  they 
discovered  that  his  noon  day  sermons  were 
passionate  appeals  to  men  to  practice  more 
thoroughly,  in  their  homes,  in  their  churches, 
in  their  buying  and  selling,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Through  these  services  there  came  to  many  a 
new  vision  of  the  largeness  and  fullness  and 
true  practical  character  of  the  Christian  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  a  new  uplift  in  the  Christian  life. 

During  these  four  weeks  Mr.  Mills  has  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  churches  and  people  of 
this  city.  He  preaches  the  truth  simply,  forci¬ 
bly,  fearlessly,  appealing  more  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  than  to  the  emotions.  His  methods  are 
wise  and  wholly  free  from  anything  that 
savors  of  sensationalism.  The  machinery  he 
uses  may  seem  formidable  at  first  sight,  but 
once  set  in  motion,  it  works  smoothly,  and  is 


never  obtrusive,  and  not  a  little  of  his  success 
depends  upon  it.  His  associates  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  community  as  able 
and  thoroughly  consecrated  men. 

Altogether  there  has  been  a  happy  time  of 
revival  in  Louisville,  and  the  pastors  are  now 
busy  gathering  up  the  fruit  and  making  the 
most  of  the  awakened  religious  interest  in 
their  churches.  S.  M.  Hamilton. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Xov.  2(t,  189.5. 

NOTES  FROM  ALBANY. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Albany  County 
Sunday  school  Association  was  held  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  November  21st. 
There  are  over  110  schools  in  the  ten  towns  of 
the  county,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2o,000, 
not  including  Roman  Catholics.  During  the 
year  the  Association  raised  §225  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  the  Scate  Association— §125 
through  the  Sunday-schools,  and  §100  coming 
from  Dr.  H.  B.  Silliman  of  Cohoes. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Wells  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Whitaker  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Mr.  Wells  first  opened  the 
question  drawer.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  sometimes  apparently  to 
create  a  laugh.  Not  so  last  night.  Each  ques¬ 
tion  seemed  to  set  loose  a  flood  of  experience, 
illustration,  incident,  all  told  in  Mr.  Well’s 
nervous,  eager,  impressive  way,  his  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  being  to  restrain  his  answer  within 
proper  bounds.  His  illustrations,  drawn  not 
from  newspapers,  as  he  said,  but  from  personal 
experience,  ranged  from  President  Loiv’s 
Bible  class  in  New  Y'ork  to  other  classes  in 
London  and  Stockholm  ;  from  the  Swiss  Alps 
to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished  the  teachers  knew  what  was  meant  by 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Woid  of  God, 
thorough  preparation  of  the  lesson,  its  plain, 
direct  teaching,  and  how  to  gain  and  hold 
young  men. 

Mr.  Whitaker  prefaced  his  address  with  a 
description  of  a  Sunday  passed  at  Zermatt  in 
Switzerland,  and  how  next  day  he  met  on  the 
road  a  tall,  dark -eyed  pedestrian,  who  carried 
bundles  of  tracts  in  various  languages,  which 
he  ocattered  along  his  way.  After  brief  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  an  j 
American,  they  parted.  “I  have  never  seen 
that  tall,  slender  man  since,  until  I  heard  him 
speak  to-night.”  Mr.  Whitaker’s  address 
treated  of  what  the  Sunday-school  was  and 
was  not,  and  what  the  Church  should  expect 
of  the  school.  It  was  not  a  day  nursery  to 
relieve  the  parents  of  the  care  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  while  they  read  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
it  was  not  a  repository  for  old  and  new  clothes 
to  bo  dealt  out  as  bribes  for  attendance,  it 
was  not  a  place  for  children  only.  It  was  a 
place  where  the  whole  Church  should  gather 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  these  days  of 
guilds,  clubs,  circles,  societies,  associations, 
etc.,  it  was  time  to  exalt  the  Church  and  all  it 
stood  for  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  Church  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  Sunday,  or  better,  the  Bible  school,  shall 
train  its  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  what  God 
expects  of  them  and  what  they  are  to  expect 
of  God.  This  by  learning  large  portions  of 
the  W'ord  by  heart,  by  the  study  of  old  fash¬ 
ioned  biographies,  by  the  teaching  of  old- 
fashioned  ethics.  The  school  should  be  a  drill- 
room  for  the  larger  work  of  the  church,  in 
the  form  of  public  worship,  notice  the  work 
most  congregations  make  of  reciting  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  in  the  systematic  giving  in  recognized 
benevolent  work ;  and  in  helpful  work  outside 
the  Church. 

Mr.  Wells  was  to  have  spoken  on  “Fifty 
Y'ears  in  the  Bible  School,”  but  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  addressed  the  teachers 
directly  on  their  work,  in  the  preparation  and 


use  of  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher’s  pastoral 
work  in  the  home.  Every  lesson  should  be 
burnt  in  on  the  mind,  and  should  be  gotten 
on  the  knees.  “A  heart  gushing  with  love  is 
not  enough.”  Lessons  should  be  made  simple. 
Fasten  one  point  at  a  time.  Expect  conver¬ 
sions  every  time  you  teach.  Remember  that 
your  imprint  is  on  souls  for  all  eternity  and 
your  work  will  be  tried  as  by  fire.  Many  were 
the  illustrations  given  from  the  speaker’s  long 
experience,  and  especially  timely  were  Mr. 
Wells’  methods  of  dealing  with  the  drink  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  Sunday  question  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  East  Side,  whereby  he  upheld  the 
authority  of  parental  rule  even  when  mis¬ 
directed,  and  gradually  brought  about  right 
views  and  practice  on  these  points.  When  the 
meeting  closed,  Mr.  Wells  was  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  teachers  eager  for  more  light  on 
certain  points, and  finally  he  had  to  break  away. 

Speaking  of  the  liquor  question.  Bishop 
Doane,  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Albany,  discussed  the  excise  problem  in  his 
characteristic  way,  and  said  the  only  solution 
of  it,  to  his  mind,  was  to  abolish  all  excise 
laws  and  include  in  the  criminal  code  certain 
offences,  drunkenness,  violation  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  selling  to  minors,  etc,  and  then  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  regulate  itself  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Following  his  lead,  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sunday,  most  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
of  the  city  preached  on  Sunday  observance 
and  the  sale  of  liquor.  Dean  Robbins  of 
All  Saints’  Cathedral,  took  about  the  same 
view  as  the  bishop.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
liquor  traffic  was  legitimate.  With  the  saloon 
out  of  politics,  the  latter  would  be  much  puri¬ 
fied.  'The  Rev.  Dr.  Shreve  of  Holy  Innocent’s 
Church  said  the  liquor  trade  should  have  no 
more  privileges  than  other  trades.  The  Rev. 
Russell  Woodman  of  Trinity  took  the  same 
view.  Dr.  Battershall  of  St.  Peters’  and  Dr. 
Silliman  of  Grace,  treated  the  subject  in  a 
general  way.  There  is  an  increasing  disposi¬ 
tion  to  apply  religious  truth  to  public  matters 
in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  Sunday  evening  fol¬ 
lowing  the  late  election  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butrik 
of  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  described  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls,  and  drew 
certain  lessons  therefrom. 

The  Albany  Boys’  Club,  in  its  three  years’ 
existence,  has  certainly  kept  moving.  After 
getting  established  in  commodious  rooms  on 
North  Pearl  Street,  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  burned  out.  Then  it  moved  to  Van  Vechten 
Hall  on  State  Street.  From  here  it  took  a 
long  flight  to  Sprague  Chapel  on  upper  State 
Street  opposite  Washington  Park.  This  was  a 
long  way  from  its  regular  clientage,  but  still 
many  of  the  old  members  would  not  desert  it. 
Now  they  are  happy  at  its  return  to  the  centre 
and  its  location  at  40  State  Street,  where  it 
occupies  three  floors.  It  now  has  a  library, 
reading  and  game  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  bath¬ 
room  (equipped  with  an  instantaneous  gas 
water  heater),  a  dormitory  for  homeless  boys, 
a  printing  office,  and  class  rooms.  During  its 
three  years  the  Club  has  kept  2,012  boys  from 
the  streets  and  given  them  a  resort  for  78,000 
hours.  In  the  same  time  the  boys  have  de¬ 
posited  §750  in  the  Club  bank,  and  seven  of 
them  have  accounts  in  various  city  banks. 
Employment  has  been  found  for  70  boys,  and 
245  others,  not  members  of  the  club,  who  have 
been  arested,  have  been  cared  for  at  jail  and 
police  court.  The  Club  now  numbers  300,  all 
that  can  be  accommodated.  A  monthly  paper 
will  soon  be  printed  by  the  boys,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  practical  printer.  The  nightly 
attendance  runs  from  80  to  100.  There  are 
only  three  rules:  “Be  clean, be  kind,  be  busy.” 
The  gymnasium  is  well  equipped,  and  classes 
in  carpentry*,  cobbling,  clay  modelling.  Vene¬ 
tian  iron  work,  penmanship,  will  be  formed 
as  fast  as  materials  and  instructors  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  will  require  about  §2,200  to  run 
the  Club  the  coming  jear.  The  efficient  Super¬ 
intendent  is  and  has  been  Mr.  Cyrus  C. 
Lathrop,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Spear,  the  Secretary.  W.  H.  C. 
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THE  HOMEWARD  RUSH. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

Our  American  life  is  best  studied  in  the  now 
national  festival  of  Thanksgiving.  The  genius 
of  a  people  is  not  so  complex  as  its  varied  ac¬ 
tivities,  its  conventional  habits,  its  manifold 
customs  and  connections ;  for  these  are  its 
bold  on  the  world  of  mankind  outside.  A 
man  is  not  the  office,  the  overcoat,  or  glove. 
Tou  go  inside  to  find  him.  The  interior  spirit 
i*  a  very  simple  thing,  and  the  essential  qual¬ 
ity  is  quite  easily  apprehended.  But  to  make 
the  discovery  with  intelligence  and  without 
error,  it  is  well  to  get  glimpses  into  the  secret 
place  where  manhood  finds  its  ulterior  resort. 
Every  people,  every  human  soul,  has  a  final 
goal  of  rest.  Jesus  touched  that  vital  secret 
when  He  gave  out  His  call  to  all  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  of  our  toiling,  restless  race. 
The  heart  of  man  has  its  home  in  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  earth,  the  Son  of  heaven. 

The  life  of  a  great  city  like  New  York  seems 
at  first  incomprehensible  and  bewildering.  A 
plunge  into  it  midstream  is  apt  to  take  away 
the  sense  of  personal  identity ;  a  wrestle  with 
its  throngs  seems  a  hopeless,  aimless  fight 
with  a  whirlpool.  Men  and  women  therefore 
go  there  on  purpose  to  be  lost;  the  first  sui¬ 
cide  is  to  kill  identity,  to  extinguish  personal¬ 
ity.  That  is  the  first  meaning  of  the  crowd  to 
an  onlooker,  the  first  menace  of  a  great  city 
to  an  incomer.  But  a  deeper  look  into  the 
matter,  a  closer  study  of  the  crowd,  gives  cer¬ 
tainty  to  our  thoughts  of  it  and  a  comforting 
definiteness  as  to  its  nature  and  its  needs. 
These  are  not  all  waifs  and  strays  on  a  sweep¬ 
ing  current,  nor  is  it  leisure  that  sends  them 
adrift.  It  is  work  that  draws  this  multitude, 
haste  masses  it  wherever  there  is  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  definite  purpose  directs  the  differ¬ 
ent  individual  parts  that  jostle  each  other  in 
the  rush.  After  a  little  acquaintance,  you  know 
this  thing  socalled  “the  daily  city  crowd”  quite 
well.  Its  habits  do  not  mystify,  however  they 
may  disturb  you.  It  becomes  a  personality  to 
you  with  which  you  learn  how  to  deal ;  you 
face  it  fearlessly  when  you  must ;  you  avoid 
it  by  calculation  and  adjustments  of  your  own 
plans  when  possible,  and  you  recognize  its 
peculiar  qualities,  its  rights,  its  claims  and 
duties  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  your¬ 
self. 

But  there  is  one  period  of  each  day  when  a 
thoughtful  man  is  moved  most  deeply  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  multitude.  In  these  later 
autumn  days  the  shadows  fall  earlier  every 
day,  and  the  lamps  are  aflame  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  cars  before  the  crowds  are 
free  for  the  “homeward  rush.”  If  you  are 
late  enough  to  look  on  from  some  nook  of  a 
platform  or  from  a  point  where  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  are  in  full  view,  when  the  rush  is  at  the 
flood,  it  will  repay  you  to  wait  an  hour  while 
the  great  rivers  of  humanity  flash  by.  If  the 
stars  are  looking  down  at  the  same  time,  the 
scene  is  vastly  suggestive.  But  if  the  night 
shuts  down  with  fog  and  rain,  or  bowling 
winds  on  the  cold  wave’a  nearing  crest,  the 
spectacle  is  infinitely  suggestive.  They  go, 
they  fly,  through  the  dark,  away  from  toil, 
speeding  away  as  if  drawn  by  some  solar  cen 
ter,  shooting  athwart  the  night  like  meteors 
with  trails  of  fire  and  haste  that  ever  grows, 
toward  some  magic  goal,  the  wondrous  attrac¬ 
tive  point,  the  place  which  each  one  calls 
“Home I”  So  we  think  God’s  angels,  it  may 
be  also  “the  spirits  of  the  just,”  look  down  on 
our  flying  world,  on  our  flight  through  the 
deepening  shadows  to  the  “remaining  rest.” 

There  is  still  another  point  of  observation 
when  the  crowd  of  home  goers  takes  a  keener 
grip  on  your  sensibility  because  it  bewitches 
you  back  over  intervening  years  and  change 
to  the  times  when  “Thanksgiving”  meant  meet¬ 


ing  “all  the  family,”  with  “father  and  mother” 
as  the  hosts.  Standing  on  the  galleries  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station  on  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving  is  to  get  a  deeper  look  into  the 
heart  of  our  American  life  than  at  holiday 
times;  for  the  crowd  is  a  selected  one,  and 
the  New  England  drift  toward  “Salem  town” 
and  “Plymouth  Rock”  is  largely  in  evidence. 
The  homes  of  that  region  stood  on  bed-rock. 
The  days  of  our  beginnings  in  the  old  down 
Eastern  homesteads  were  prophetic  of  an  ideal 
future,  of  which  it  is  wrong  ever  to  speak 
lightly,  and  dangerous  ever  to  doubt.  Put 
aside  all  shifty  discussion  as  to  national  char¬ 
acter,  and  we  find  that  the  “genius  of  the 
American”  people  is  the  Christian  domestic 
life;  the  nurse  of  true  Americanism  is  as  old 
as  the  Church  of  God,  and  it  is  simply  the 
Christian  home.  Municipal  life  is  graded  and 
regulated  by  the  home  life  to  which  the  citi 
zen  gravitates,  out  of  which  he  goes  to  his 
public  service  or  private  toil.  National  life  is 
to  be  the  composite  of  municipalities,  for  the 
cities  are  absorbing  the  population  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  rate.  The  whole  meaning  of  the 
national  festival  of  harvest  and  of  home  be¬ 
gins  to  take  on  grave  features  as  the  years 
bring  questions  of  reform,  regeneration,  essen¬ 
tials  to  existence,  more  to  the  front.  Whither 
goest  thou  on  the  home  tide,  O  brother  Amer 
ican,  to-dayt  Where,  O  land  of  our  forefath¬ 
ers,  will  the  home-rush  of  thy  children  find 
its  term? 

THE  PACIFIC  ALUMNI  OF  UNION  THEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Some  of  the  Pacific  alumni  of  Union  Seminary 
recently  issued  a  call  for  a  fraternal  reunion  of 
former  students,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  to  avert  misunderstanding,  the  call 
stated  that  the  conference  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  any  theological  significance. 
It  was  the  desire  of  kindred  spirits  for  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Lord  in 
His  own  way  and  time,  might  deliver  the  be 
loved  Alma  Mater  from  the  clouds  now  ob¬ 
scuring  her  relations  to  our  Church.  The 
call  was  signed  by  the  following  committee: 
Revs.  E  L.  Burnett,  Class  1805,  of  Mendicino 
City,  Cal  ;  J.  M.  Thompson,  Class  1872,  editor 
of  “The  Occident,”  San  Francisco;  T.  F.  Burn 
ham.  Class  1874,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

In  accordance  with  the  call,  a  most  delight 
ful  conference  was  held  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  November 
11th.  An  elegant  repast  was  arranged  in  a 
private  room,  which  reflected  much  credit  upon 
Major  W.  B.  Hooper,  the  genial  host,  who  was 
just  returning  from  bis  duties  as  a  lay  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Episcopal  General  Convention  at 
Minneapolis.  Two  immense  pyramids  of  grapes 
rose  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  table,  the 
fruit  towering  above  the  heads  of  the  guests. 
The  oblong  blue  “Konishons”  formed  the 
bases,  the  centres  were  of  green  “Muscats,” 
and  the  tops  were  of  the  ruddy  “Tokay”  spe¬ 
cies.  The  centre  of  the  table  was  graced  with 
a  mass  of  chijsanthemums  of  varied  hue,  and 
of  the  size  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Cali 
fornia. 

After  the  good  things  of  life  had  been  well 
partaken  of,  the  Conference  chose  as  its  Presi 
dent  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Burnett,  the  oldest  gradu¬ 
ate  present.  Later  on  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 
D.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1848,  President  of  Van 
Ness  Seminary,  arrived  and  was  seated  on  the 
right  of  the  Chairman.  The  carefully  arranged 
program  for  the  occasion  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  addresses; 

1.  The  Inspiration  received  at  ITnion — from  the 

Metropolis  and  from  the  Men,  by  Prof.  Thos. 

F.  Day,  D.D.,  of  San  Francisco  Theological 

Seminary. 

2.  The  Permanent  Inflnence  on  Religious  Thinking 

and  Life  from  Union's  ascended  Chiefs,  by 

Prof.  W.  H.  Landon,  D.D.,  of  San  Francisco 

Theological  Seminary. 


3.  The  Living  Workers  of  Union— where  they  aie 

at !  by  Rev.  J.  .M.  Thompson,  San  Francisco. 

4.  Personalia  Miocene,  by  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham, 

Vallejo,  Cal. 

.5.  The  Fraternal  Spirit  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  E. 

L.  Burnett,  Mendoi-iiio  City,  Cal. 

6.  The  Fondest  W’ish  of  Union’s  earlier  Sons  for 

her  Future,  and  for  all  of  our  Schools  of  the 

Prophets,  by  Rev.  11.  H.  Rice.  Oakland,  Cal. 

7.  Preparing  Preachers  for  Pacific  Presbyterians— 

the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  College,  by 

Rev.  Arthur  Crosby,  Head  Master  Mount 

Tamalpais  Military  Academy,  San  Rafael. 

8.  The  Inspiration  for  Future  Work  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer. 

These  addresses  were  followed  by  Greetings 
from  Lane  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Ketchum,  D. D. , 
of  Berkeley,  Cal;  from  Auburn  by  the  Rev.  J., 
M.  Chase  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  “All  the 
others  and  over  the  line,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Cumming  Smith,  D. D. ,  of  Trinity  Church, 
San  Francisco.  The  time  passed  quickly  by, 
and  night  was  near  when  the  company  rose 
and  sang  “Old  Hundred,”  and  were  dismissed 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Willey,  the  pioneer 
preacher.  All  the  speakers  referred  tenderly 
to  Alma  Mater,  and  to  the  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  and  rare  mental  and  spiritual  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  masters  of  theological  learning 
of  their  time.  Our  hearts  burned  within  us 
at  the  memories  of  Robinson,  White,  Skinner, 
Smith,  Hitchcock,  Shedd,  SchafT,  Adams,  and 
others. 

The  worth  and  work  of  Union  to  the  cause 
of  Biblical  learning  was  seen  in  the  contingent 
sent  from  the  Faculty  of  our  noble  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary,  Drs.  Day  and 
Landon  are  well  worthy  to  sit  with  such  able 
men  as  Alexander,  Minton,  and  Mackenzie  in 
the  seat  of  Christian  teaching  now  so  happily 
entrenched  at  San  Anselmo.  a  suburb  of  the 
great  metropolis  at  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
green  slope  called  Sunnyside  is  dotted  with 
towering  buildings  of  massive  blue  stone, 
where,  with  all  the  comforts  of  modern  life, 
amid  the  triumphs  of  architecture  and  the 
lavish  beauty  of  nature  at  her  Californian 
beet,  our  young  men  are  prepared  for  the 
grandest  calling  on  earth.  Every  year  sees 
our  seminary  growing  richer  in  resources  and 
in  equipment,  as  one  of  the  strong  schools  of 
the  prophets.  Being  near  the  great  city,  the 
young  men  have  ample  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  church  work  and  for  studies  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  while  the  two  great  universities  of  Berk¬ 
ley  and  Stamford  are  in  easy  reach. 

The  address  of  Arthur  Crosby,  one  of  our 
leading  educators,  was  one  of  the  most  forci¬ 
ble  given.  He  reminds  one  of  his  lamented 
uncle.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  in  his  incisive,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  manly  style.  His  plea  for  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  religion  in  the  home  and  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  efforts  making  for  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  school  and  college,  was  masterly 
and  effective.  His  flourishing  academy  in  the 
lovely  suburban  town  of  San  Rafael,  is  a 
monument  to  his  consecrated  zeal  in  laying 
foundations  for  the  future  good  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Eastern  people  coming  to  California 
ought  to  know  the  perils  which  beset  our 
youth  here  and  to  decide  carefully  upon  the 
problem  of  education,  for  the  drift  is  not 
everywhere  along  right  lines. 

The  Conference  unanimously  directed  that 
the  following  message  be  sent  to  President 
Hastings,  with  a  request  that  it  be  presented 
to  the  Alumni  Association  in  New  Y'ork  :  “The 
Alumni  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  resid¬ 
ing  in  and  near  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  send  fra¬ 
ternal  greeting  to  Alma  Mater,  as  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  the  privileges  once  there  en¬ 
joyed  ;  and  they  express  the  prayer  and  hope 
that  Union  may  ever  stand  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  onnoA  Biblical  learning,  a  training 
school  lor  tne  ambassadors  of  the  Cross,  a 
centre  of  missionary  enthusiasm,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  spiritual  life.” 

It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  same  committee 
to  arrange  for  a  similar  conference  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  date,  probably  during  the  session  of 
Synod,  which  meets  in  San  Francisco  next 
year.  T.  F,  B. 
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Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings. 
By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  New  and  Re 
vised  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  and 
Twelve  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1895.  $2. 

“The  book  was  mine,  but  now  you  have 
made  it  yours,”  says  Mr.  Harris  in  the  preface, 
which  is  also  a  dedication  of  his  book  to  Mr. 
Frost.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  happy, 
more  interpreting,  or  rather,  more  truly  illus¬ 
trative,  than  Mr.  Frost’s  pictures,  which  have 
made  of  this  immortal  work  a  new  book.  And 
yet  it  is  still  Mr.  Harris’s  book,  and  not  Mr. 
Frost’s;  the  pictures  only  make  it  more  so,  as 
the  artist  would  be  the  first  to  affirm.  And 
what  can  be  said  about  Uncle  Remus  more 
than  has  already  been  said?  What  that  would 
do  justice  to  the  humor,  the  keenness,  the 
lightness  of  touch,  the  depth  of  sympathy, 
which  make  these  stories  a  lasting  and 
essential  contribution  to  literature.  For  there 
is  more  in  the  tales,  the  sayings,  the  poems 
of  Uncle  Remus  than  mere  pleasure-giving 
material.  The  volume  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  ethnological  science.  It  was  always 
that  even  before  Mr.  Harris  added  to  it  the 
important  Introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  tales 
told  among  themselves  by  the  old  colored  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South,  of  their  similiarity  to  tales 
told  by  the  Indians  of  South  America  and  to 
tales  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia — where 
not?  That  introduction  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  ethnology,  and  in  all  seriousness  we 
would  add  that  Mr.  Frost’s  pictures  are  an¬ 
other,  as  valuable  in  their  way. 

The  Mottoes  AND  Commentaries  of  Friedrich 
Froebel’s  Mother  Play.  Verse  by  Hen¬ 
rietta  R.  Eliot.  Prose  Commentaries 
Translated  and  Introduction  by  Susan  E. 
Blow.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1  50. 

Froebel’s  best  contribution  to  the  education 
of  children  is  not  the  gifts  and  occupations  of 
the  kindgergarten,  but  its  plays  and  games. 
In  them  the  child  becomes  aware  of  his  own 
self  activity,  of  his  part  in  the  world  of 
humanity,  and  is  taught  to  ascend  from  the 
material  and  earthly  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Miss  Blow’s  new  version  of  the  Mutter  und 
Kose  Leider  is  a  most  careful  reproduction, 
translation,  and  interpretation  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  poems,  and  music.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  contains  the  translation  of  the  commen¬ 
taries  in  pure,  concise  English,  no  easy  task, 
for  the  German  philosopher  was  very  obscure, 
verbose,  and  no  poet.  The  introduction  ex¬ 
plains  Froebel’s  position  in  relation  to  the 
great  philosophic  movement  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  especially  to  the  system  of  Schell- 
ing,  and  throws  light  on  his  many  obscure 
theoretic  statements.  He  teaches  that  all 
things  are  related,  that  each  helps  all  and  is 
helped  by  all,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  in  all  things  works  one  creative  life, 
because  the  life  of  all  things  proceeds  from 
one  God. 

Sinners  Twain.  A  Romance  of  the  Great 
Lone  Land.  Twentieth  Century  Series. 
By  John  Mackie.  Illustrated  by  A.  Henke. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
75  cents. 

An  exciting  story  of  the  great  Northwest,  in 
which  the  heroine  risks  her  life  td  save  her 
father,  an  old  smuggler,  and  the  liero,  a  ser 
geant  of  the  Mounted  Police,  loses  his  chevrons 


for  the  sake  of  his  sweetheart.  The  work  is 
very  well  done,  the  description  of  the  girl’s 
perilous  walk  on  snowshoes  to  warn  her  father 
being  very  vivid  indeed.  The  plot  is  simple, 
and  after  the  first  chapter  transparent,  but 
what  with  the  lovemaking  of  the  couple,  and 
the  humor  of  the  antics  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  search  party,  the  interest  is  kept 
up  to  the  end.  The  book  is  prettily  made, 
with  its  cover  of  buckram  and  silver. 

W.VSHINGTON  IN  LINCOLN’S  TIME.  By  Noah 
Brooks.  New  York :  The  Century  Com 
pany.  1896.  §1  25. 

This  gives  a  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of 
men  of  note  and  their  actions  during  the 
time  of  our  Civil  War.  It  is  written  in  an 
easy,  pleasant  style,  and  there  are  many  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Lincoln’s  home  life  and  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  author,  with  whom  the 
great  man  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  with  him 
on  the  great  problems  of  the  hour.  The  peo¬ 
ple  Mr.  Brooks  met  in  society  who  afterward 
became  famous  are  well  drawn,  and  the  stirring 
atmosphere  of  the  time  is  well  reproduced. 
The  account  ends  with  the  trial  of  the 
assassin  of  our  great  President.  It  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  older  as  well  as  the 
younger  members  of  the  family. 

The  Oc.vla  Boy.  A  Story  of  Florida  Town 
and  Forest.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  Ulus 
trated  by  E.  W.  Kemble.  Boston :  Lo- 
throp  Publishing  Company.  1895.  $1. 

This  is  a  bright  and  interesting  story  of  how 
two  northern  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  en¬ 
joyed  a  trip  up  the  Ocklawaba  River  and  a 
visit  to  an  aunt  in  Ocala,  of  their  search  for 
the  mysterious  and  many  sided  Ocala  boy  of 
whom  the  song  tells,  and  of  their  mysterious 
acquaintance,  Hiram,  a  youthful  old  man, 
whose  stories  puzzled  and  delighted  them. 
The  weird  and  romantic  impression  one  re¬ 
ceives  on  a  first  visit  to  that  charming  coun¬ 
try  is  well  reproduced.  Illustrations  of  scen¬ 
ery  are  from  photographs. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

One  of  the  best  known  names  among  Baptist 
scholars  in  this  country  is  that  of  Alvab 
Hovey,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  of  the  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution,  in  Massachusetts.  Though 
many  years  have  gone  by  since  his  first  work 
appeared,  he  has  not  lost  bis  vitality  or  his 
vigor.  His  latest  book  is  called  Christian 
Tea.hing  and  Life,  and  it  is  intended  for  a 
popular  audience.  It  consists  of  six  parts: 
Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  Development  of 
Christian  Teaching  by  the  Apostles  Forma¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Creeds,  Relation  of  Christian 
Teaching  to  Life,  Application  of  Christian 
Teaching  to  Life,  and  Improvement  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Teaching.  The  first  two  parts  constitute 
a  sort  of  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  third  part  is  a  brief  outline  of  Sym¬ 
bolics,  the  fourth  and  fifth  touch  a  point  of 
utmost  importance  to  day,  and  the  last  is  ex 
ceedingly  suggestive  of  the  openness  and 
frankness  of  the  author’s  mind.  His  convic 
tions  are  well  considered  and  matured,  but 
he  is  in  a  waiting  attitude,  ready  to  accept 
new  truth  when  and  where  be  may  find  it. 
Having  examined  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Apostles  upon  some  of  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  Biblical  teaching,  he  inquires  into 
their  relation  to  the  life  that  we  now  live  and 
to  the  problems  that  beset  us  in  that  life. 
His  treatment  is  popular,  not  exhaustive  but 
suggestive,  so  that  be  who  reads  may  go  and 
do  likewise  in  ampler  fashion  if  he  shall  be 
able.  It  is  just  here  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  final  part  promise  most  help,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  need  is  greatest.  That  which  is 
needed  to-day  is  not  so  much  a  description  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  as  a 
living,  moving,  and  impelling  application  of 


I  the  principles  embodied  in  that  teaching  to 
the  needs  and  the  perplexities  of  men  and 
women  in  this  restless  and  active  world. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $1.25.) 

When  “Cy  Warman”  left  his  engine  long 
enough  to  jot  down  these  Tales  of  an  Engi¬ 
neer,  he  brought  to  his  readers  the  very  fresh¬ 
est  bit  of  story  telling  that  has  found  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  many  a  long  day.  From  the  dedica¬ 
tion  (which  is  “to  the  Great  Army  of  Engine- 
men.  the  silent  heroes  who  stand  alone  and 
bore  holes  in  the  night  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute"),  to  the  rhyme  on  the  last  page,  “Cy 
Warman”  occupies  a  place  that  is  distinctly 
his  own.  The  “Orient  Express,”  from  Paris 
to  Constantinople,  took  thorough  possession  of 
his  imagination,  and  he  gives  in  a  dozen  pages 
of  nervous  English  so  complete  a  reproduction 
of  his  experiences,  that  the  reader  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  he,  too,  has  made  the 
journey  and  has  ridden  “over  an  earthquake.” 
Among  the  Rhymes  of  the  Rail,  which  make 
up  a  fourth  of  the  book,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  “rhymes”  prompted  by  this  same  Orient 
Express.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  hear  again 
from  the  Literary  Engineer.  (Scribners. 
SI.  25.) 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  readers  the 
charm  and  the  pregnancy  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s 
writings.  Dr.  Miller’s  Year  Book  gives  a 
year’s  daily  readings,  partly  selected  from 
his  various  writings,  but  in  the  main  entirely 
new,  each  preceded  by  a  text  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  It  is  beautifully  bound,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  Christmas  gift.  (Crowell.  $1.25.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  letter  writing 
after  the  old  fashion  is  fast  becoming  a  lost 
art,  if  it  be  not  such  already.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  whose  pace  is  so  rapid  that  we  have 
had  to  discard  everything  that  threatened  to 
hamper  or  impede  us  in  our  progress.  It  is 
all  too  bad,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
betterment.  In  fact,  it  is  even  suggested  that 
ere  long  we  shall  be  supplied  with  more  rapid 
means  of  communication  than  are  offered  by 
the  post,  and  the  telegraph  seems  destined  to 
displace  even  the  iron  horse.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  condition  of  tbinKS,  a  little  volume  on 
Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Letter-Writing  seems 
doubly  out  of  its  latitude.  One  would  say  that 
the  author,  Frances  Bennett  Callaway,  ap¬ 
peared  too  late  on  upon  the  scene,  and  that 
her  voice  is  like  one  crying— in  a  wilderness, 
we  were  about  to  say,  but  rather,  in  a  mob. 
Truly  there  is  little  opportunity  of  effecting 
any  radical  change  or  hope  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  mad  hurly-burly  of  our  lives.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  delightful  in  a  quiet  hour  to  sit 
down  and  ponder  what  has  been,  to  admire 
its  beauties  and  to  wish  for  a  return  to  that 
gentleness  and  courtesy  which  seem  so  for¬ 
eign  to  our  lives  to-day.  In  this  excursion 
into  the  past,  one  need  have  no  more  delight¬ 
ful  guide  than  this  book.  It  exemplifies  in 
its  style,  treatment,  and  contents  the  charm  of 
the  loss  of  that  which  it  bewails.  It  is  gentle, 
but  full  of  strength,  pleasing  but  suggestive. 
The  author  seems  to  have  made  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  correspondence  and  here  pours 
forth  of  the  fullness  of  her  harvest.  The 
pages  are  delightful,  and  the  only  regret  is 
that  their  message  will  fall  on  such  dull  ears. 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.) 

An  exquisitely  made  little  book  is  the  second 
edition  of  the  Lyrics  and  Ballads  of  Heine,  and 
Other  German  Poets,  translated  by  Frances 
Heilman.  In  the  main  the  translations  are 
happy,  smooth,  and  flowing,  and  with  no 
little  vigor.  They  lack— but  what  translated 
poetry  does  not  lack  ?  2  raduire—trahir ;  trans¬ 
lation  is  betrayal,  say  the  French ;  a  trans¬ 
lated  poem  is  a  boiled  strawberry,  said  Cole- 
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ridge.  These  strawberries  are  at  least  boiled 
in  sugar.  (Putnam.  81-25.) 

In  her  charming  preface  to  the  delightful 
volume  of  Marta  Edgeworth’s  Popular  Tales, 
just  issued  by  the  Macmillans,  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackaray  Ritchie  says  that  this  sort  of  litera- 
tre  is  always  wanted  “for  simpler  souls,  for 
sick  and  sorry  people,  for  quiet  folks  laid  by 
and  wanting  distraction,  for  village  libraries, 
for  children  and  servants.”  We  would  lay 
emphasis  on  the  words  “for  children.”  Supe¬ 
rior  as  is  much  of  the  best  literature  written 
for  children  nowadays,  superior  especially  in 
literary  finish,  to  that  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  other  was 
the  healthier  menial  diet  for  them.  Less  self- 
conscious,  making  smaller  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  faculty,  to  the  intellect,  too,  perhaps, 
such  stories  as  these  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  for 
example,  appear  to  us  to  be  far  more  likely  to 
form  in  a  child’s  mind  a  love  foy  true  litera¬ 
ture,  to  lead  them  up  to  a  point  where  thej’ 
will  desire  something  less  ephemeral  than 
“the  book  of  the  day,”  than  almost  anything 
that  has  been  written  for  them  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  And  so  we  w.  Icome  this  new 
edition,  so  well  made  and  well  printed — albeit 
with  somewhat  too  fine  type— and  with  such 
telling  illustrations  by  Miss  Chris  Hammond, 
in  which  the  children  may  read  ail  about 
Lame  Jervas  and  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
sunrise,  and  The  Lottery,  and  the  Limerick 
Gloves,  and  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,  and 
all  the  other  stories  that  not  onl5’  delighted 
the  children  of  eighty  years  ago  and  less,  and 
helped  them,  perhaps,  to  take  earnest  views 
of  life  and  duty,  but  also  taught  them  to  en¬ 
joy  their  Sir  Walter  and  to  appreciate  the 
charm  of  their  Thackeray.  (81.) 

Dr.  Whyte's  Prefatory  Note  gives  that  touch 
of  to-day  which  is  needed  even  for  this  Chris¬ 
tian  classic,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  where  it  will  be 
of  value  to  to  day’s  readers.  77/e  Holy  ir«r, 
by  John  Bunyan,  is  full  of  soldiers  and  battles, 
defeats  and  victories.  To  those  who  guide  the 
reading  of  boys,  at  that  age  when  adventure 
and  the  dash  of  arms  is  the  all  absorbing 
theme,  we  suggest  that  in  this  volume  of 
quaint,  rich  English,  without  “a  moral,”  yet 
all  moral,  may  be  found  what  is  very  much 
more  to  the  purpose  than  the  easily  picked- 
up,  and  alas,  easily  assimilated  book,  one  of 
6fty  it  may  be  from  the  same  pen  and  in  the 
same  slip-shod  style,  which  the  eager  boy  de¬ 
vours  to-day  and  forgets  to-morrow,  with  the 
lasting  effect  nevertheless  of  being  a  little  less 
able  to  enjoy  real  literature.  (Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.) 

In  Children’s  Stories  in  Ameriean  Literature, 
Piau-lSiM,  by  Henriette  Christian  Wright,  the 
reader  is  carried  from  Audubon,  and  before, 
down  to  Dr.  Holmes,  by  way  of  Irving,  Pres¬ 
cott,  Hawthorne,  and  all  the  well  loved  names 
of  our  litereature.  We  have  here  an  honest 
endeavor  to  bring  before  our  children  the 
story  of  American  literature.  It  would  make 
an  excellent  “reader”  for  a  class  in  school, 
but  the  child  who  would  read  this  voluntarily 
would  be  one  already  interested.  (Scribners. 
81.25.) 

Another  book  in  the  same  line  is  from  the 
well  known  pen  and  in  the  unmistakable  style 
of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  being  no  other  than  a 
new  edition  of  his  delightful  English  lujnds. 
Letters,  and  Kings.  He  takes  the  fascinating 
times— from  the  literary  point  of  view— of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  and  he  dis 
courses  genially  on  Pope  and  Gray,  Johnson 
and  his  Boswell.  Miss  Burney  and  Hannah 
More,  Crabbe,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb, 
and  their  compeers.  We  can  enjoy  his  stories 
even  though  we  smile  at  the  criticisms.  This 
volume  is  the  third  and  last  in  the  series. 
(Scribners.  81-50.) 


LITER.\KY  NOTES. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  November,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly,  writing  on  Illiberal  Liberalism,  points 
out  the  well  known  but  not  always  remembered 
fact  that  Governments  are  made  and  remade 
by  “the  odd  men"  who  alone  effect  majorities. 
This  is  an  introduction  to  his  discussion  of 
liberal  principles,  which  he  finds  by  no  means 
understood  by  so  called  Liberals.  The  funda 
mental  principle,  “One  man  one  vote,”  is  not 
Liberal:  Liberalism  “is  not  numerical,  but 
dynamical,”  and  its  true  principle  is  not 
“Every  man  to  count  for  one  and  no  man  for 
more  than  one,”  but  “Every  man  to  count  for 
one  and  some  men  for  more  than  one,  as 
much  as  they  are  really  worth.”  To  curtail 
by  an  unnatural  and  enforced  equality  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  man  of  true  importance  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  his  liberty.  The  rule  of  the 
majority  is  no  less  a  despotism  because  it  is 
a  collective  despotism,  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
worst  kind  of  despotism.  “The  voice  of  rea 
son,  of  religion,  of  remorse,  may  make  itself 
heard  by  the  single  tyrant.  The  many  headed 
tyrant  is  deaf  to  it.”  The  object  of  the  paper, 
on  the  whole,  is  to  discuss  and  condemn  the 
principles  of  the  Newcastle  Program,  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  main  features 
of  which,  besides  the  “one  man,  one  vote” 
principle,  are  Home  Rule,  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Lilly  proposes,  as  an 
alternative,  four  measures  in  his  view  more 
truly  liberal.  The  strengthening  of  the  Upper 
House  as  a  fortress  against  the  tyranny  or  im¬ 
becility  of  the  Elective  Chamber, a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  local  self-government,  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  defences  in  a  high  state  of  elli 
ciency,  and  social  reconstruction  wrought  by 
opposing  true  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
Socialism.  (Leonard  Scott  Publication  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

The  readers  of  The  Church  at  Home  and 
Ahrofid  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  its  con 
stant  improvement,  and  to  prize  it  more 
highly.  Its  editorial  work  is  specially  rich  in 
its  table  of  Current  Events  and  the  Kingdom, 
its  Christian  Endeavor  columns,  its  Sugges 
tions  for  Study,  and  its  Gleanings  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  keep  us  well  informed  concerning 
world-wide  missions.  The  table  of  “Worth 
Reading”  is  helpful,  and  its  catechism  enables 
one  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  month 
on  short  notice.  The  Christian  Training 
Course,  Biblical,  Historical,  and  Missionary, 
in  the  October  number,  will  be  found  worthy 
of  special  notice,  and  rich  in  reference.  One 
will  also  be  surprised  to  see  how  complete  a 
guide  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  for  doctrine 
and  life.  The  magazine  may  now  be  said  to 
stand  on  its  merits  and  demand  a  place  on  the 
shelf  of  every  intelligent  Presbyterian. 

It  is  a  truly  remarkable  event  that  M. 
Pobiedonostzeff,  the  Supreme  Censor  of  Russia, 
as  the  official  of  the  Holy  Synod,  has  ordered 
that  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie’s  Life  of  Christ, 
not  long  ago  translated  into  Russian,  be 
adopted  in  all  ecclesiastical  middle  schools 
of  Russia.  The  Council  of  the  Ministry  of 
Popular  Instruction  and  the  Committee  of 
Education  of  the  Holy  Synod  have  further 
ordered  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Geikie’s  book  to 
be  used  in  all  middle  class  schools  in  Russia. 
Dr.  Geikie  furnishes  a  weekly  comment  on  the 
International  Lesson  to  the  Sunday  school 
Time.s. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  current  volume, 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  to  be  known  as 
Appleton’s  Popidar  Science  Monthly  Wider 
margins  have  been  adopted,  the  departments 
have  been  rearranged  and  given  a  less  formal 
style,  and  many  new  attractions  are  promised. 
The  magazine  will  be  published  simultane¬ 
ously  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The 
new  volume  opens  with  a  good  list  of  writers, 
including  David  A.  Wells,  Fitz^rald  Marri¬ 
ott,  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  E.  P.  Evans,  James 
Sully,  G.  Frederick  Wright,  and  the  Dean  of 
Montreal. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  “The  Life  of  Christ,”  soon  to 
be  issued  at  Tours,  France.  It  will  have 
nearly  four  hundred  illustrations  reproduced 
in  color  from  the  paintings  by  James  Tissot, 
upon  the  production  of  which  the  artist  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
first  twenty  copies  of  the  book  will  sell  for 
81,000  each,  and  the  remaining  copies,  990  in 
all,  for  8300  each  The  publishers  ask  no  less 
than  812  for  a  single  specimen  illustration.  By 
a  special  concession  from  the  artist  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  The  Century,  that  magazine  will  be 
enabled  to  reproduce  twelve  of  the  choicest 
of  these  pictures  in  its  Christmas  number. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  publish  shortly  a 
very  curious  monograph.  In  recent  explora¬ 
tions  in  Crete.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  Keeper 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford,  found 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  clue  to  the  existence 
of  a  system  of  picture  writing  in  the  Greek 
lands.  The  report  of  his  first  discoveries  was 
submitted  to  the  Hellenic  Society  in  1893. 
Later  investigations  made  in  1894  not  only 
confirmed  this  discovery  as  regards  the  “picto- 
graphic"  system,  but  brought  to  light  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  island 
at  a  very  early  period  of  a  linear  system  of 
writing  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
pictorial.  A  monograph  presenting  these  re¬ 
sults  will  shortly  be  published  by'  the  Put 
nam’s  under  the  title,  Cretan  Pictographs  and 
Prje-Pluvuician  Script;  it  will  contain  a  col 
ored  plate,  tables  and  139  text  illustrations. 


NEW  PUIUAC.^TION'S. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Private  Life  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Four  Volaiues;  .Memoirs  of  Constant. - 

The  Records  and  I.cttersof  the  Apostolic  Age;  Er- 

nett  DeWitt  Burton. - 'I'he  .-X mazing  Sbirriage. 

Two  Volumes:  George  Meredith. - An  Old  New 

England  Town:  Frank  Samuel  Child. - Historical 

Essays;  Henry  Adams. 

I).  .Xppleton  and  Conq/any:  The  Intellectual  Rise 

in  Electricity;  Park  Bi-njainin, - The  One  Who 

Looked  On;  F.  F.  .Montrest/r. 

Houghton,  Mifllin  iind  Company,  Boston:  Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Present  Age:  Washington  Gladden. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons:  About  Xlen:  What  Women 
Have  Said;  Rose  Porter. - The  Echo  Club;  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor. - American  War  Ballads  jind  Lyrics: 

George  Cary  Eggleston. - Mr.  Midshipman  Easy: 

Ciiidain -Marryat.  Illustrated. - Tales  of  a  Trav¬ 

eller;  Washington  Irving.  Two  Volumes.  Illus¬ 
trated.- - The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 

Aurelius.  Translated  by  George  Long. - Great 

Men's  Sons;  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and 'son:  The  Book  of  Deuter. 
onomy;  Andrew  Harper. 

Fleming  H.  Uevell  Comi)any:  The  Soul  Winner; 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. - Practical  .Sabbath-school  Com¬ 

mentary  on  the  International  Lessons  for  18!ki;  T. 

B.  Arnold. - The  Indwelling  Christ;  James  M. 

Camplrell. - The  Diary  of  a  Japane.se  Convert; 

Kanzo  I’chimura. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Literature  of  Theology;  John 
Fletcher  Hurst. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Union  with 
God;  J.  Readel  Harris. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  George  Washington 
Day  by  Day;  Elizabeth  Bryant  .Johnston. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  Family  Prayers  for 
Thirteen  Weeks;  ,1.  R.  Miller. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company;  Slain  by  the  Dooues; 
R.  1).  Blackmore. 

T.  y.  Crowell  and  Company:  The  Minute  Man 

on  the  Frontier;  W.  G.  Puddefoot. - L’Avril;  Paul 

Margueritte.  Translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  The  Elements  of 
the  Higher  Criticism;  Andrew  C.  Zenos. 

Longmans.Green  and  Co/npany:  Gathering  Clouds; 
Frederic  W.  Farrar. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Laureates  of 
England;  Kenyon  West. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company:  Child-Sketches 

from  George  Eliot;  Julia  Magruder. - The  Boy 

Life  of  Napoleon;  Eug(*nie  Foa. - The  Young  Cas- 

carillo;  Marlton  Downing  and  Harry  W.  French. 

American  Bapti.st  Publication  Society:  The  Temp¬ 
tation  of  Katherine  Gray;  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards;  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

The  Arts  and  I^ettres  Company:  Fables  and  Es¬ 
says;  John  Bryan. 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia:  The  Fireside 
Encyclopaedia  of  Poetry;  Henry  T.  Coates. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company;  On  Memory 
and  the  Specific  Energies  of  the  Nervous  System; 
Ewald  Hering. 

Mayflower  Publi.shing  Company,  Flor.al  Park,  N. 
Y.:  And  the  Sword  Fell;  Carrie  Goldsmith  Childs. 

American  Book  Company:  Old  Greek  Stories; 

James  Baldwin. - Fairy  Stories  and  Fables;  The 

Same. - Stories  for  Children;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lane. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  Boston:  The  Phor- 
mio  of  Terence;  Herliert  Charles  Elmer. - Shakes- 

S ‘are's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Katherine  Lee 
ates. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  November:  Fortnightly:  American  Journal 
of  Sociology:  Yale  Review;  Writer;  Book  News; 
Pilgrim  Teacher;  Babyland. 

For  December:  Missionary  Review;  Frank  Les¬ 
lie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Pall  Mall;  St.  Nicholas; 
Harper’s;  Godey’s. 
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PIFFlCtLTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  BIHLE 
STUDY  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOU 

No  system  of  Sunday-school  Bible  study  can 
permanently  succeed  which  does  not  meet 
certain  difficulties  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Among  those  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  shortness  of  the  time  devoted  to  this 
study— only  a  part  of  an  hour  a  week.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  no  Sunday-school 
sessions  be  wasted  on  relatively  unimportant 
topics,  or  on  lessons  unsuitable  for  the  classes 
using  them.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  the 
Scripture  material  used  must  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  brief  time 
given  to  this  work. 

(2)  Ihefact  that  so  manjj  children  attend  Sun¬ 
day-school  hut  a  fete  years.  No  system  of  Sun 
day  school  Bible  study  can  be  permanent  that 
does  not  meet  this  difficulty  by  providing  for 
the  frequent  stndy  of  oil  the  more  important; 
portions  of  the  Bible.  In  a  seven  years’  course 
a  ohild  may  be  in  Sunday  school  three  or  four 
years,  and  know  nothing  of  half  the  Bible. 
Or,  worse  yet,  in  a  school  that  is  closed,  as  so 
many  are.  for  the  summer  n>£)nths,  a  child 
may  remain  in  the  Sunday-school  for  a  full 
term  of  sevea  years  and  never  study  some  of 
the  more  important  things  in  Scripture. 
For  instance,  during  the  quarter  just  end¬ 
ed,  the  Internaticnal  Lessons  have  covered 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  f>rom  just  after 
the  deliverance 'fr«m  Egypt  until  the  death  of 
-Joshua.  This  portion  of  Scripture,  with  its 
wealth  of  interesting  incidents,  including  the 
.giving  of  the  law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  jonrney- 
ings  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  will  not  be  taken  up  again,  in  the 
course  of  the  Internationa!  ej'stem,  for  six  or 
seven  years.  The  child  entering  Sunday-school 
this  fall  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  will  have 
no  opportunity 't«  study  any  of  these  events 
until  he  ds  at  ieast  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
many,  maciy  thonsands  of  those  who  do  thus 
enter  this  fall  wiil  drop  out  before  th«t  time, 
with  nevoi‘  a  glimpse  into  this  part  of  the 
Bible.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lessons  of 
every  sunwner.  Nor  is  this  aii.  Considering 
'the  possilwlity  that  the  next  time  thtt  this 
.portion  of  Scripture  is  taken  up,  it  wili  either 
•be  in  the  summer,  as  now,  or  ait  a  time  when 
-our  chib!, ’then'in  his  teens,  is  away  at.school 
or  otherwise  temporarily  absent  from  Runday- 
•school,  it  is  about  an  evesi  chance  tiiat  he 
may  remain  in  Siraday  school  ’from  now  until 
ho  is  neai!l5  of  sige.,  and  yet  nevre'  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  lesson  Oil  the  events  or  teachings  re*Kirded 
in  that  (Kirtion  of  the  Bi-lifle  .from  E&odus, 
chapter  xix,  to  the  end  of  tl>e  book  of  Joshua. 
Suoh  a  possibility  k  hardly  less  startling  than 
the fCcrbiiiky  that  the  child  who  liegins  this 
fall  and  drops  out  in  less  than  -sk:  years,  is 
-sure  not  to  study  these  things  at  all.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  both  these  (»ses  must  occur  among 
the  ten  or  elev.en  miklions  of  .people  who,  on 
the  av.9rage,  aire  using  the  systeai  which  cov¬ 
ers  tbo  Bible  ibut  once  in  six  or  seveti  years. 
The  evil  results  <»f  such  a  system  of  study  are 
liecomiKg  painf«£ly  apparent.  College  classet 
have  been  reported  that  could  not  .uudetstand 
more  than  one-half  of  tfie  simplest  allusions 
in  Te-nnyson  to  Biblical  events.  Our  literary- 
papers  ajid  magazines  Iiave  widely  commented 
on  the  ignorance  of  our  young  people  con¬ 
cerning  Biblical  subjects.  But  the  young 
I>eople  are  not  so  much  to  blame  after  all. 
Tney  have  depended  on  the  Sunday  school  for 
Biblical  knoweledge.  But  during  the  few 
years  of  their  Sunday-school  attendance  these 
things  never  came  up.  They  are  victims  of 
misplaced  confidence. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is 
to  plan  Bible  lessons  so  that  all  the  important 
parts  ol’  the  Bible  shall  pass  under  review  fre¬ 
quently,  as  often  at  least  as  ones  in  three 


years.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lessons.  The  difference  in  twenty-one 
years  between  going  thiough  the  Bible  three 
times  with  a  uniform  lesson  for  all,  and  going 
through  it  seven  times,  each  time  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  grade  or  course  and  with  selections  of 
Scripture  and  methods  of  study  adapted  to 
the  age  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  will  result  in  a  vast  difference  in  the 
Biblical  instruction  of  the  young  people  that 
grew  up  under  its  influence.  Those  who  have 
been  in  Sunday-school  but  a  short  time  will 
have  some  knowledge  f)f  all  parts  of  the  Bible ; 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  school  will 
have  a  good  working  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  Bible. 

\3)  Study  in  the  Sunday  school  is  icholly  vol¬ 
untary.  In  public  schools  children  are  under 
authority.  The  same  is  true  of  young  people 
;;  in  academies  and  colleges.  But  in  the  Sun- 
i  day-schools  pupils  can  do  as  Ihey  choose  about 
studying.  This  handicaps  Bible  study  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  very  badly.  The  temptation  is  to 
make  the  lessons  as  easy  as  possible.  Teach¬ 
ers  win  not  insist  that  even  easy  lessons  be 
learned,  lest  they  drive  the  children  out  of 
school.  Lesson  makers  in  search  of  a  market 
vie  one  with  another  in  making  the  lessons 
so  easy  that  they  can  be  used  without  study. 
We  submit  that  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  fraught  with  harm.  It  sacrifices  almost 
wholly  the  value  of  Bible  study  to  the  as 
sunied  laziness  or  indifference  of  the  pupil. 
Such  methods  are  unworthy  of  the  Bible,  and 
cannot  but  produce  disastrous  results.  Les¬ 
sors  should  be  such  as  to  require  study.  This 
puts  an  opportunity  before  all.  Those  who 
are  willing. to  study-  will  get  vastly  more  out 
a  Cesson  worth  studying  than  they  possibly 
caa  out  of  ene  too  easy  to  require  study- ;  and 
these  who  do  not  study  wilC  get  no  less,  prob¬ 
ably  more,  •from  sicch  lessons  than  they  did 
#Tom  those  that  required  no  study.  They 
will  at  le««i  learn  ito  respect  the  Bible. 

<(4)  Lm»t‘i>etenitf/  of  teaekers.  This  has  come 
to  he  almost  a  stoc-k  answer  to  any  crititcism 
of  the  Interiiational  system.  Sometime  ago 
:  aliong  article  appeared  in  a  leading  religious 
j  paper,  defending  that  system  in  all  respects, 
I  and  laying  .its  failures  upon  the  shoulders  of 
!  the  poor  teachers.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
j  severest  iixlictment  ever  made  against  that 
i  system.  If  the  -system  is  such  that  persons 
j  usiag  it  all  "their  lives  cannot  by-  using  learn 
i  i»ow  to  teach  it,  it  is  radically  defective 
!  Furtiier,  even  atlswing  aJ  just  criticism,  our 
.  Sunday-school  teachers  are  the  best  persons 
■  that  we  have  to  do  this  work-  They  are  a 
luofaed  body.  They  represent  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  niost  de-voted  element  in  our  churches, 
and  osniprise  a  large  part  of  this  element. 
At  afil  events,  they  are  the  persons  through 
whom  this  work  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all. 
We  iiiust  adapt  ou-r  methods  to  their  use  or  we 
can  do  nothing  That  system  will  prevail  in 
the  end  which  can  be  taught  successfully  by 
the  teachers  who  have  grown  up  under  its 
influenoe. 

(.5)  Tlte  pressure  of  outside  occupations.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  busy  days  Sunday-  school 
Bible  study  is  greatly  hindered  by  competing 
interests.  But  we  all  have  all  the  time  there 
is.  The  only  question  is,  what  shall  we  do 
with  ifl  If  we  think  other  hooks  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  Bible,  other  studies  more 
important  than  its  study,  other  engagements 
more  important  than  the  one  which  brings  us 
into  closest  touch  with  God’s  message  to  men, 
than  we  shall  allow  these  other  things  to  hin¬ 
der  our  Bible  study.  But  if  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  churches  this 
excuse  will  wajiish.  If  the  Bible  is  not  worth 
an  hour  or  two  a  week  of  our  study,  then  it 


is  not  what  it  claims  to  be.  If  it  is,  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  give  at  least  that  amount  of 
time  to  it  regularly. 

The  difficulties  above  named  are  external  in 
their  nature.  There  are  others  still  more  im¬ 
portant  arising  from  the  different  needs  of 
different  classes  of  pupils,  from  the  nature 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  child  mind,  and  from 
the  magnitude,  importance  and  complexity  of 
the  Bible  itself. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  but  a  library.  It 
contains  stories,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
precept,  law  and  philosophy.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  topics  presented  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Some  portions  are  especially  adapted 
for  children;  others  for  young  people;  others 
for  adults.  Were  our  Sunday-schools  made 
up  wholly  of  any  one  of  these  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  problem  of  selecting  Scripture  for 
their  study  would  be  easy.  But  the  question 
is  not  what  is  especially  useful  for  some  one 
class  of  pupils,  but  how  can  each  class  of 
pupils  receive  the  instruction  best  adapted  for 
it.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done  with  a  uni¬ 
form  lesson  for  all. 

The  younger  classes  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  read  or  write.  They  must  be 
taught  orally.  They  a»-e  interested  in  stories, 
but  can  comprehend  but  little  of  abstract 
truth.  The  Bible  abounds  in  stories  just 
suited  to  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  In- 
spirer  of  it  must  have  had  them  in  mind.  It 
is  almost  inexplicable  that  the  International 
Committee  in  its  new  optional  primary  course 
for  1890  should  have  used  so  few  of  these 
stories,  and  should  have  introduced  so  many 
didactic  subjects.  It  is  the  birthright  of 
children  in  a  Christian  land  to  know  these 
stories.  A  three  or  four  years’  course  of  these 
stories  and  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  taught 
erally  to  the  children  of  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  would  make  them  familiar  with  those 
things  in  the  Bible  which  every  child  ought 
to  know.  Such  a  course  could  easily  be  ar-- 
ranged.  To  allow  the  little  ones  to  go  out  of 
the  primary  department,  as  so  many  do  o*.  the, 
seven-year  plan  of  the  International  system,, 
with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  stories  of' 
one- half  the  Bible,  and  with  half  their  Sun¬ 
days  wasted  on  lessons  uiisuited  for  them,  is 
a  grave  mistake. 

By  the  tin?e  children  have  passed  out  of  the 
prim.ary  department  and  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  so  as  to  use  a  simple  lesson  book  for 
themselves,  they  have  also  passed  out  of  the 
distinctively  story  period  of  instruction,  and 
ace  ready  for  something  otherwise  important. 
They  should  begin  at  once  to  lay  the  broad 
foundations  of  a  consecutive  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Scripture.  This  knowledge  should 
include  brief  references  to  the  stories  already 
learned,  putting  each  one  into  its  proper  his¬ 
torical  relations  It  should  also  be  the  found¬ 
ation  for  future  doctrinal  and  Bible  class 
courses  This  can  be  done  only  when  the  les¬ 
sons  are  selected  to  present  a  connected  view 
of  Biblical  history,  and  are  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  emphasize  its  important  steps  of 
progress.  Such  an  outline  view  of  Biblical 
history  is  entirely  practicable  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  has  been  tried  irith  success.  Its 
scope  and  method  have  been  shown  in  The 
Evangelist  notes  on  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Lessons  for  the  past  fifteen  months. 

As  young  people  approach  maturity,  specu¬ 
lative  and  doctrinal  questions  become  of  more 
importance  to  them.  Hence,  the  historical 
courses  should  be  followed  by  courses  on  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  which  should  be  pre¬ 
sented,  first,  in  their  chronological  order  and 
historical  connections,  and  afterwards  as 
special  studies  in  the  line  of  Biblical  theology. 

In  this  way  the  wants  of  different  classes  of 
pupils,  according  to  their  age  and  attainments, 
are  met.  These  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
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factors — the  varying  needs  of  different  classes 
of  pupils,  and  the  varying  aspects  of  different 
portions  of  Scripture— are  co-ordinated.  The 
result  is  a  system  of  real  Bible  study  which, 
beginning  with  “milk  for  babes,”  goes  stead¬ 
ily  on  to  “solid  food”  for  men.  By  such  a 
system  each  pupil  goes  through  the  Bible  in 
some  form  once  in  three  years,  each  time,  of 
course,  in  a  different  grade  and  with  constantly 
enlarging  views  of  Scripture.  In  thin  way 
those  who  are  in  Sunday-school  but  three  or 
four  years  get  at  least  one  glimpse  of  all  parts 
of  the  Bible;  those  who  continue  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  from  childhood  to  adult  years  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible. 

But  this  you  say  requires  work.  Yes,  an 
immense  amount  for  the  editors  of  the  les¬ 
sons;  a  reasonable  amount  for  those  who  use 
them.  Such  a  system  appeals,  not  to  the  in¬ 
difference  and  laziness  of  the  pupil,  but  to  bis 
spiritual  life  and  his  desire  for  knowledge. 
Multitudes  who,  through  the  influence  of  un- 
scholarly  methods  of  study,  have  heretofore 
taken  little  interest  in  Bible  study,  are  yet 
willing  to  devote  the  hour  or  two  a  week  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  method  of  study  as  this. 
Those  who  undertake  the  work  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  and  helpful.  The  Bible  opens 
up  to  them  in  a  light  never  dreamed  of  before, 
and  its  truths  come  home  to  their  hearts  with 
a  power  not  before  experienced. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

To  those  of  us  who  stood  up  for  the  colored 
man  during  and  after  the  war,  and  have  kept 
standing  up  for  him  until  the  present  time, 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  of  Alabama,  was  a  great 
treat.  A  large  and  influential  audience,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  denouiinations,  gathered  in  the 
Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  inst.,  to  bear  his  earnest 
words  concerning  the  great  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  Dr.  Gilman  of  Johns-Hopkins 
University,  Dr.  Cary  Thomas  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Babcock,  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
songs,  interspersed  with  the  speeches,  from  a 
quartette  from  the  institution,  were  enjoyed 
very  much. 

Mr.  Washington,  after  relating  several  facts 
about  bis  early  life  and  how  be  reached 
Hampton  Institute,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  work  at  Tuskegee.  As  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  work  ate  so  many,  he  told  us 
more  about  these  than  about  the  struggles  by 
which  they  were  attained.  He  gave  us,  too, 
the  reason  why  the  successes  came,  and  what 
he  thought  would  solve  the  difficult  problem, 
the  elevation  of  his  race.  It  was  a  right 
manly  presentation  of  his  work  and  the  whole 
cause  of  the  education  and  improvement  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

He  thinks  that  the  colored  man  has  a  better 
chance  in  the  South  than  he  would  have  in 
the  North.  He  thinks  that  when  the  colored 
man  has  something  that  the  white  man  wants, 
then  the  way  is  opened  for  the  establishment 
of  pleasant  relations.  An  empty  handed  and 
empty-headed  people  are  not  wanted  any¬ 
where.  When  the  colored  people  can,  build 
houses  and  make  carriages  and  other  things^ 
and  print  papers,  and  probably  get  a  mortgage 
on  a  white  man’s  house  or  land,  then  the 
colored  people  will  come  to  have  better  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  communities  where  they  live. 

Now  these  thoughts  he  is  attempting  to 
illustrate  in  the  work  of  the  institution  and 
in  the  example  of  the  men  and  women  who  go 
out  from  Tuskegee.  The  students,  besides 
getting  an  education,  are  getting  a  training  in 
certain  industries  that  fit  them  for  the  world’s 
work.  Their  work  is  well  done,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  miles  around  want  it.  These  pur 


chasers  of  what  they  have  to  sell  become  their 
beet  friends,  and  the  relation  between  the 
white  and  colored  are  of  the  most  pleasant 
character.  Theh  their  students  go  forth  into 
all  parts  of  the  South  teaching  these  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  school  room  and  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  races 
vanishes. 

Having  given  much  time  to  a  consideration 
of  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  going  out  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Washington,  will  re¬ 
move  any  lingering  feeling  of  hatred  in  the 
communities  where  they  may  be.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  all  that  the  people  at  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  at  Atlanta  were  quite  cap¬ 
tivated  by  his  remarks.  It  looks  as  though 
Mr.  Washington  were  coming  to  the  front  at 
the  right  time.  No  one  could  take  the  place 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  but  he  is  gone.  His 
race  and  the  country  need  a  man  like  Doug¬ 
lass  plus  what  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
times  may  require.  This  young  man  seems  to 
be  a  worthy  successor  of  Douglass,  and  we 
hope  that  he  may  do  a  great  work  among  and 
for  his  people. 

The  outlook  for  temperance  in  this  State 
seems  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  thought  that  our  legislators  will 
not  be  averse  to  the  adoption  of  such  legisla 
tion  as  will  lessen  the  consequences  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Temperance  Alliance  are 
trying  to  concentrate  the  temperance  forces, 
so  that  a  united  effort  may  be  made  to  pass  a 
law  similar  to  the  Gardiner  and  Donaldson 
Local  Veto  Bill.  R.  H.  W. 

CHICAGO  LETTER. 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  correspondence  gave  a 
list  of  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago 
who  are  engaged  in  independent  work.  In  the 
brief  meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  last  Monday 
morning,  there  was  evidence  that  certain 
problems  will  from  time  to  time  be  encoun 
tered  in  this  connection.  There  was  presented 
by  the  stated  clerk  a  communication  from  the 
Session  of  the  Fullerton-avenue  Church,  ask¬ 
ing  for  instructions  as  to  whether  to  accede  to 
a  request  of  a  member  for  a  letter  of  transfer 
from  that  church  to  the  Militant  Church, 
newly  organized,  and  now  ministered  to  by 
the  Rev.  John  Rusk,  Ph.D.  It  was  contended 
that  the  exact  doctrinal  status  of  the  new 
church  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  Session  be  directed  to  issue 
the  letter  as  requested,  which  was  amended 
to  the  effect  that  the  letter  be  made  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  without  specific  reference  to 
the  Militant  Church.  The  motion  prevailed 
as  amended. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery  an  im¬ 
portant  movement  was  set  on  foot,  having  as 
its  object  the  organizing  of  a  new  Presby 
terian  Church  in  the  Kenwood  district.  Dr. 
Barrows,  who  has  been  preaching  lo  the  con¬ 
gregation  on  Sabbath  evenings,  introduced 
the  subject,  and  a  petition  fora  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  signed  by  sixty-nine  persons,  was  pre 
seuted  to  Presbj’tery ;  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  petitioners  that  a  week  later  there  would 
be  oue  hundred  and  sixty-nine  names  at¬ 
tached.  Presbytery  readily  gave  its  consent  to 
the  movement,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
with  Dr.  Barrows  at  its  head,  to  effect  the  or¬ 
ganization.  I  lie  location  of  the  Kenwood 
Presbyterian  Church  will  for  the  present  be  at 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  Lake  Avenue,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  former  evangelical  church,  being 
already  occupied  by  the  congregation.  This 
is  a  choice  and  growing  neighborhood,  and  the 
new  church  is  located  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile  from  its  nearest  Presbyterian  neighbor, 
while  its  organization  is  generously  favored  by 
the  neighboring  pastors,  Messrs.  Herring  and 
Hale  and  Dr.  Johnston. 


Dr.  Johnston  continues  to  receive  constant 
accessions  to  his  church  at  Forty-first  Street 
and  Grand  Boulevard.  Though  it  occurred 
some  weeks  ago,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  en¬ 
joyed  a  surprise  in  the  form  of  a  reception, 
given  by  their  people,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Early  in 
the  evening  the  pastor  and  wife  were  asked  to 
step  to  the  church,  where  the  wedding  march 
upon  the  organ  was  introduced  by  an  im¬ 
promptu  overture  performed  on  a  number  of 
tin  horns ;  the  overture,  abounding  in  fortis¬ 
simo  passages  and  sadly  involved  Wagnerian 
harmonies,  was  a  little  incomprehensible  to 
the  bewildered  minds  of  pastor  and  wife,  but 
what  it  all  meant  became  evident  when  the 
exquisite  cadenza  of  the  last  horn  sweetly 
melted  into  the  familiar  strains  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  march.  The  couple  were  escorted  to  the 
platform,  where  were  displayed  the  dates, 
1885  1895.  Mr.  J.  W.  Merriam  made  a  de¬ 
lightful  address,  and  Dr.  Johnston  appropri¬ 
ately  replied,  when  all  pressed  forward  with 
congratulations.  The  present  of  the  evening 
was  a  tin  pail,  which,  on  being  lifted,  was 
found  to  be  weighted  down  with  Columbian 
half  dollars  amounting  to  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  the  city  look 
ing  toward  the  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  the 
common  schools.  A  petition  bearing  (i0,000 
names,  so  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  requesting  this  step. 
This  petition  has  been  prepared  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Woman’s  Educational  Union  of 
Chicago.  This  union  was  organized  in  1890. 
At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  learned  that  among 
those  who  indorse  this  movement  are  Cardi¬ 
nal  Satolli,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Keane  of  W’ash- 
ington,  and  Dr.  Coens  and  Dr.  Kolero  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  York.  It  was 
asserted  that  not  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
had  opposed  the  move  provided  it  shoull  be 
kept  unsectarian.  It  is  now  proposed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  book  of  selections  of  Scripture  for  use 
in  the  schools,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  none 
will  object ;  and,  that  it  may  be  unsectarian, 
the  following  are  expected  to  act  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  selection:  William  J.  Onahan,  Roman 
Catholic;  Dr.  E.  G  Hirsch,  Hebrew  rabbi; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Presbyterian  pastor ;  Hon. 
C.  C.  Bonney  of  the  Swedenborgians ;  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Cook  of  the  Congregationalists.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  our  daily  papers  sent  out  inquiries 
which  brought  back  replies  from  scores  of  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens,  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 

The  People’s  Church,  commonly  known  as 
Dr.  Thomas’s,  made  a  new  departure  last 
Sabbath  morning,  in  the  absence  of  the  pas¬ 
tor.  Preaching  was  dispensed  with,  and  it 
was  advertised  that  a  sacred  concert  would 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  morning  service, 
always  held  in  McVicker’s  Theatre.  This  was 
not  simply  a  praise  service,  but  an  honest  con¬ 
cert,  with  complimentary  seats,  to  be  sure,  for 
those  who  were  always  entitled  to  seats,  but 
“to  meet  expenses,”  twenty  five  and  fifty  cents 
admission  to  the  non  elect.  An  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  amusement  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  in  which  it  was  announced  that 
Professor  Middelshultc,  the  organist,  would 
have  charge,  and  that,  beside  a  quartette, 
there  would  be  four  vocal  soloists,  a  ladies’ 
chorus,  and  several  instrumental  soloists  from 
Theodore  Thomas’s  Orchestra,  to  wit,  a  cellist, 
two  violinists,  and  a  cornetist.  A  list  of  four 
business  places  was  given  where  tickets  might 
be  obtained,  and  it  was  added  that  on  Sunday 
morning  they  could  be  had  at  the  box  office  of 
the  theatre. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  coined 
money  out  of  its  War  Song  Conceit  a  year  ago, 
of  which  I  wrote  The  Evangelist,  is  now. 
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largely  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Withrow, 
preparing  to  repeat  the  experience  through 
the  medium  of  a  high  class  concert  to  be  given 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  Auditorium,  in 
which  will  be  effected  the  remarkable  com¬ 
bination  of  Mme.  Melba  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas’s  Orchestra.  Everything  points  to¬ 
wards  a  great  triumph  and  thus,  despite  the 
bard  times,  this  noble  institution  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  go  forward  with  its  beneficent  work 
of  healing  among  the  sick  and  poor.  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital  stands  at  the  very  front 
among  the  hospitals  of  this  city. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  to  be  variously  observed 
this  year.  The  combination  of  Presbyterian 
churches  usually  effected  for  a  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  West  Side  is  this  year  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  instead  there  will  be  a  smaller 
combination  in  the  Third  Church,  for  a  short 
praise  service  and  prayer-meeting,  from  nine 
to  ten.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
our  churches  are  combining  for  the  day,  but 
some  venture  to  hold  their  services  alone, 
among  them  the  Fourth  Church,  Or.  Hall,  and 
Sixth  Church,  Mr.  Merrill.  Such  are  the 
freaks  of  Chicago  weather,  that  already,  a 
week  before  Thanksgiving,  the  snow  is  briskly 
falling  while  1  write,  and  there  reach  my  ears 
the  merry  voices  of  a  crowd  of  skaters  cours¬ 
ing  over  the  ice  in  the  lakes  in  the  beautiful 
park  before  my  church  doors.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  cold  wave  which  will  soon  pass,  and 
by  the  time  Thanksgiving  Day  has  arrived, 
we  may  be  throwing  open  our  windows  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicaqo,  Nov.  21,  1895. 

“THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE.” 

The  Alt  Katholische  Volksblatt,  a  German 
paper  of  the  “Old  Catholics,”  who  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  offers  its  readers  a 
novelty  in  the  translation  of  an  article  in 
praise  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  tortures, 
from  the  Analecta  Ecclesiast.ica,  a  Roman  pub¬ 
lication,  supposed  to  have  the  countenance  of 
the  Vatican.  It  is  one  of  the  choice  excerpts 
of  the  Literary  Digest ; 

“No  doubt  the  sons  of  darkness  will  roll 
their  eyes  and  grind  their  teeth  when  they 
read  this,  and  they  will  talk  of  mediaeval 
intoleration.  But  it  is  useless  to  answer 
them.  It  is  much  better  to  demonstrate  that 
Llorente  and  other  historians  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  are  utterly  in  the  wrong.  It  is  clearly 
proven  that  the  Catholic  historians  are  neither 
liars  nor  dreamers  when  they  assert  that  there 
were  apostates  in  those  days  who  secretly  fa¬ 
vored  Judaism  and  worked  for  its  advance, 
while  outwardly  they  pretended  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians  and  even  wore  the  garb  of  the  priest 
The  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State 
therefore  justly  opposed  them.  Wolves  should 
remain  with  the  wolves ;  when  they  enter  the 
fold  in  sheepskins,  they  must  be  driven  out 
with  fire  and  sword.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
follow  the  lines  of  befogged  liberalism,  and  to 
fancy  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  needs  to  be 
defended.  Neither  the  rude  ways  of  those 
times  nor  the  blind  zeal  or  the  stern  character 
of  the  priests  need  be  mentioned  in  defense  of 
our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church.  We  need  no 
sophism.  The  happy  watchfulness  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  preserved,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
religious  peace  and  that  firmness  of  faith 
which  is  to  this  day  the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
people.  O  blessed  fiames  of  the  stake  I 
Through  them  a  small  nuniber  of  very  cunning 
people  were  removed,  but  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  legions  of  souls  were  preserved 
from  the  pit  of  error,  and  thus  from  everlast¬ 
ing  damnation.  Society  was  saved,  and  the 
country  freed  from  the  danger  of  civil  war. 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  'Torquemada !  He 
decreed  that  Jews  and  infidels  should  not 
be  forced  into  baptism,  hut  he  also  managed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Judaism  and  apostasy 
among  the  baptized  people.” 


PURIFYING  HOPE. 

Serniun  by  Pastor  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Lowville,  M.  Y. 

Beloved,  note  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we 
know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure. — 1  John  iii.  2,  3. 

No  sacred  inspiration,  no  emancipating  im¬ 
pulse,  no  consecrating  motive,  no  uplifting  and 
enhancing  enthusiasm, no  grand  ethical  or  spir¬ 
itual  force  of  any  sort,  can  spring  from  self¬ 
despite.  Good  is  not  born  of  evil  nor  of  the  mere 
contemplation  and  realization  of  evil.  Convince 
a  man  that  he  is  a  low  creature,  a  mere  animal, 
evolved  from  lower  types,  yet  not  evolved  out 
of  the  category,  but  only  to  specific  distinc¬ 
tion  in  it,  and  he  will  go  far  toward  proving 
the  doctrine  true.  Bear  it  upon  him  that  be 
is  a  being  of  base  nature  and  low  affinities, 
whether  by  origin  or  incurred  depravity;  and 
awake  no  other  consciousness,  let  no  brighter 
truth  offset  and  accentuate  the  dark  picture 
by  glimpses  of  a  potential  and  ideal  excellence, 
like  the  patch  of  sunlight  the  shadow  that 
lies  broad  upon  the  landscape ;  and  he  will  act 
upon  the  plane  to  which  the  argument  rele¬ 
gates  him.  Demonstrate  by  one-sided  and 
exaggerated  logic  that  he  is  only  and  wholly 
evil,  that  there  is  no  good  in  him,  and  that 
no  good  can  come  from  him,  and  just  so  far 
as  your  indictment  carries  conviction  will  it 
produce  its  own  corroborative  evidence.  Make 
out  that  a  man  is  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
the  victim  of  base  necessity,  and  the  slave  of 
circumstances  and  the  victim  of  base  necessity 
will  he  be.  We  cannot  help  men  by  simply 
pointing  out  how  bad  they  are,  uncovering 
their  foulnesses  and  scourging  their  sins. 
Helpful  moral  ministry  lies  in  the  revelation 
of  the  noble  and  divine  in  man,  the  elements 
of  worth,  the  germs,  the  potencies  of  good, 
the  excellence  that  should  be  actual  because 
it  is  possible,  challenging  the  better  nature 
and  appealing  to  the  essential  goodness  which 
the  evil  has  covered  and  suppressed,  and 
bringing  to  view  the  divine  help  that  avails 
for  man  in  order  that  the  divine  potencies 
within  him  may  be  brought  to  effect,  and  the 
divine  purpose  concerning  him  be  fulfilled. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  it  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  is  a  being  of  capacity  and  worth,  one 
whom  God  loves  and  cares  for,  desires  to  re¬ 
deem  and  save,  and  purposes  to  do  great 
things  by,  counting  not  the  cost  the  process 
of  his  grace  involves. 

It  sets  forth  the  ideal  relation  of  man  as  the 
child  of  God.  This,  it  teaches  us,  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  uneancellable  fact  concerning 
man’s  nature,  defining  the  scope,  possibility, 
and  intention  of  his  life.  This  man  ever  is, 
whether  serving  dutifully  in  the  father’s  house¬ 
hold,  or  wasting  his  substance  in  profligate 
riot,  or  starving,  desolate,  and  degraded,  by 
the  swine-troughs.  He  is  evermore  the  child 
of  God.  And  as  it  reveals  the  relation,  it  also 
brings  it  to  effect.  “As  many  as  received  Him 
to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.” 

What  soul  but  recognizes  this  as  the  highest, 
deepest,  grandest  truth  concerning  it?  What 
so  accentuates  the  evil  into  which  men  have 
actually  fallen  as  the  light  of  this  sublime 
truth?  Go  out  and  see  wild,  drink-maddened 
creatures,  trailing  their  manhood  in  the  mire 
of  a  worse  than  brutal  indulgence  and  excite¬ 
ment;  view  the  blear  eyes  and  branded  fea¬ 
tures  of  some  sense  sodden,  crime-soaked  de¬ 
bauchee,  hanging  around  the  haunts  of  vice, 
like  a  fly  crawling  over  the  paper  whose 
mucillaginous  and  poisoned  sweetness  has  at¬ 
tracted  and  ensnared  it,  but  not  yet  quite 


completed  its  deadly  work ;  contemplate  great 
criminals,  such  as  the  recently  convicted  Dur- 
rant  and  Holmes ;  or  watch  men  at  some 
nefarious  proceeding,  such  as  spreading  the 
lure  of  the  gambling  table;  and  bow  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  it  all  is  intensified  by  the  reflection  that 
these  men  are  the  children  of  God ;  that  in 
their  eyes  is  the  light  of  a  divinely  enkindled 
intelligence,  in  their  souls  the  disfigured 
lineaments  of  a  divine  likeness,  in  their  make 
“the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God  1” 

And  what  so  brings  the  sense  of  shame  with 
regard  to  evil  in  ourselves  and  starts  the  re¬ 
actions  of  repentance  and  resolve,  as  to  realise 
from  what  height  we  have  fallen  into  it,  what 
better  purpose  our  sin  has  foiled,  and  with 
what  pain  and  grief  it  is  regarded  by  those 
who  know  us  best  and  love  us  most! 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  revelation  of  Jesoa 
Christ  to  the  soul.  It  reveals  the  man  to 
himself,  shows  him  what  he  truly  is,  and 
awakens  the  instincts  which  belong  to  hia 
deepest  affinities  and  relations.  It  makes  him 
feel  how  foreign  sin  is  to  bis  real  nature  and 
life,  and  starts  the  yearning  after  goodness. 
It  sets  the  child  of  God  crying  out  unto  and 
claiming  his  Father. 

Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  the  theory — call  it 
philosophy,  science,  rationalism,  agnosticism, 
or  what  you  will— that  man  is  abandoned  to 
the  evil  into  which  he  has  fallen,  with  no  help 
for  bis  recovery  and  emancipation  therefrom 
save  what  lies  in  his  own  weak  nature  and 
the  hard  grind  of  the  world ;  nothing  is  so 
terrible  as  such  a  theory,  unless  it  be  an  un¬ 
ethical  religion,  a  theory  of  salvation  which 
contravenes  the  fundamental  moral  intuitions 
of  our  being,  a  religion  which  permits  a  man 
to  think  that,  through  its  provisions,  he  can 
dodge  the  operation  of  law,  and  after  violating 
every  obligation  and  loading  himself  with  in¬ 
iquity,  may,  by  the  bocuspocus  of  some  trans¬ 
lating  compliance,  be  set  right  with  God,  the 
world,  and  himself.  This  subverts  all  the 
moral  principles  and  paralyzes  all  the  moral 
forces  of  a  life  and  opens  the  way  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  delusions,  sophistries,  subterfuges,  and 
shams. 

But  that  is  a  grand,  divine,  redeeming,  sav¬ 
ing  religion  which  shows  man  that  be  is  a 
child  of  God,  awakens  the  instincts  of  this 
relation,  and  leads  him  into  the  actual  and 
effectual  realization  of  what  he  natively  and 
ideally  is,  enabling  him  to  say,  “Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God.” 

But  that  will  not  do  for  man  what  he  needs 
which  destroys  aspiration,  and  allows  to  settle 
upon  him  the  dull  satisfaction  of  a  finality, 
the  thought  that  be  has  attained  to  the  high¬ 
est,  and  that  there  is  no  grander  possibility 
and  ideal  calling  to  him,  and  challenging  en¬ 
deavor.  Man’s  true  life  is  one  of  progress  and 
growth.  And  it  is  another  eminent  character¬ 
istic  of  Christianity  that  it  meets  this  require¬ 
ment.  It  sets  before  man  lofty  ideals.  It  en¬ 
kindles  strenuous  and  persistent  aspirations. 
It  pitches  the  life  ever  at  a  nobler  mark.  It 
brings  to  us,  “panting  upon  the  crest  of  oar 
loftiest  achievement,”  the  vision  ofasublimer 
height.  It  breathes  the  whisper,  “Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect.”  It  says,  “It  doeth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.”  It  tells  us  that 
“Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,  neither 
have  entered  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.  But  God  bath  revealed  them  unto  ns 
by  His  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  searcbeth  all 
things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.”  Not 
seen,  nor  heard,  nor  in  any  way  adequately 
grasped  in  present  realization,  they  are  yet  so 
revealed  to  us  as  that  they  inspire  and  draw 
us  on  to  consummating  attainment. 

But  something  has  grown  certain  by  that 
which  already  is.  We  know  that  our  perfect- 
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ing  must  come  in  our  religion,  not  out  of  it ; 
in  our  divine  sonship,  not  out  of  it ;  in  our 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  out  of  it;  that 
we  shall  not  be  graduated  from  the  school  of 
Christ,  but  advance  to  higher  grades  and 
diviner  degrees  in  it. 

Oh,  the  sadness  of  those  whose  religion  has 
failed  them,  or  who  have  become  stolid  and 
moribund  in  it,  to  whom  it  has  become  a 
memory,  but  ceased  to  be  a  hope,  and  whose 
good  days  are  behind  them  ! 

Christianity,  where  it  has  a  true  effect, 
makes  us  know  that,  if  certain  influences 
could  act  upon  us  completely,  if  we  could  be 
in  perfect  correlation  to  certain  forces,  the 
result  would  translate  and  fulfill  all  our  best 
desires;  in  a  word,  if  we  had  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  be  like  Him. 
To  know  Him  perfectly,  to  have  perfect  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Him,  for  all  of  Him  to  act  on  all 
of  us,  would  be  for  us  to  be  like  Him. 

Not  many  of  the  human  types  of  goodness 
can  stand  closest  contact,  directest  and  fullest 
intimacy.  Manj'  must  give  us  only  their  best, 
not  their  all.  Their  all  would  undo  the  effect 
of  their  best.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  so 
little  that  touches  us  helpfully  where  we  had 
hoped  for  so  much.  One  of  the  great  disap¬ 
pointments  which  life  brings  is  in  the  discov 
ery  of  weakness  and  defect  where  we  had 
thought  were  only  strength  and  goodness. 
Heroes  win  by  word  or  deed  our  admiration. 
They  seem  so  great,  so  true,  so  strong,  so 
brave,  so  generous,  so  good,  that  we  want  to 
know  them  better,  to  “touch  them  in  life’s 
throng  and  press,”  ay,  if  but  so  much  as  the 
hem  of  their  garment,  and  we  shall  be  made 
whole.  But,  alas,  they  cannot  bear  the  test 
We  come  nearer,  and  the  glory  fades.  It  was 
but  a  poor  phosphorescent  show.  Of  the 
bright  and  excellent  image  we  see  that  the 
feet  are  part  of  clay.  The  hem  of  the  garment 
is  but  a  piece  of  embroidery,  laborious  needle¬ 
work.  perhaps  cheap  machine  work. 

Only  the  noblest  can  bear  this  searching 
test,  and  be  more  in  immediate  and  full  reve¬ 
lation  than  immediate  and  partial.  But  this 
is  the  glory  of  Jesus  that  He  bears  all  lights, 
all  contacts,  all  inquisition  and  acquaintance, 
and  the  more  He  is  known,  the  more  is  He 
admired  and  loved,  the  more  does  He  inspire, 
interpret  the  ideal,  enkindle  aspiration,  reveal 
the  good  we  long  to  be  and  stir  the  desire  to 
be  like  Him.  And  “we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear”— be  fully  manifest  to  us — “we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.  ” 

The  soul  that  has  truly  seen  Christ  by  the 
vision  of  faith  feels  that  it  must  see  Him 
again,  and  in  a  different  way.  He  must  ap¬ 
pear,  must  become  manifest,  unto  it.  And 
He  shall.  His  promise  confirms  our  prophetic 
craving.  “Unto  them  that  look  for  Him  He 
shall  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation.”  And  as  He,  the  revealing  and  re¬ 
deeming  Son  of  God,  is  thus  manifested,  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  for  which 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waits, 
the  manifestation  of  which  we  are  to  be  the 
subjects,  shall  occur.  “When  He  shall  appear 
we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is,”  and  all  that  He  is  shall  act  on  all  that 
we  are. 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  the paroH.sm, 
the  appearing,  as  an  impending  event  on  the 
program  of  providence.  There  was  nothing  by 
which  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  were 
so  profoundly  affected,  nor  in  regard  to  the 
date  and  detail  of  which  they  so  seriously 
erred.  But,  without  pronouncing  upon,  or 
even  entertaining,  this  fascinating  question, 
our  hearts  may  be  assured  of  the  fact  and 
personal  effect  of  the  parousia  to  those  who 
lovingly  cherish  the  hope  thereof.  And  this 
assured  anticipation  has  a  present  influence. 


“Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puri- 
fieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure.” 

It  is  the  nature  and  inevitable  effect  of  hope 
to  train  the  life  into  preparation  for  its  own 
realization,  and  to  purify  it  of  all  that  is  incon 
sistent  therewith.  We  pitch  our  lives  at  the 
height  of  the  good  we  anticipate.  The  ideal 
draws  us  unto  itself.  We  already  live  in  that 
new  estate  of  which  such  ardent  and  loving 
expectation  is  cherished.  Thus,  hope  is  the 
beginning  of  its  own  fulfillment.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  if  the  hope  be  centered,  as 
every  great  and  noble  hope  must  be,  by  a 
heart  of  living  personality,  and  the  looked-for 
event  is  to  give  to  us,  and  give  us  to,  not  only 
somewhat,  but  some  one. 

We  see  this  in  the  forecast  of  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  great,  solemn,  tender,  and  sacred 
relations  of  the  present  life.  How  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  these  lifts  up  the  life  to  their  plane ! 
Change  is  impending  by  which  our  life  is 
going  to  be  translated  from  the  present  scene 
and  setting,  with -their  poverty  and  hardness, 
to  a  condition  of  affluence  and  advantage.  In 
the  new  circumstances  we  shall  possess  the 
things  we  have  most  deeply  craved,  and  our 
life  be  wondrously  rich  in  all  that  makes  the 
best  things  possible.  Above  all,  it  will  be 
centered  and  dominated  by  association  with 
one  whom  we  greatly  esteem  and  love,  one 
who  even  in  a  remoter  connection  has  been 
the  lode  star  of  our  life,  and  whom  to  be  near 
and  be  correlated  with  in  immediate  fellow¬ 
ship,  so  as  to  feel  His  full  influence  and  know 
in  the  most  direct  and  intimate  way,  will 
endow  our  life  with  utmost  privilege,  and 
crown  it  with  noblest  good.  How  we  set  our 
lives  in  the  order  of  the  new  days  and  ways ! 
We  say,  “I  shall  do  this  and  that  by  and 
bye,”  and  we  begin  to  do  this  and  that  now; 
“I  shall  have  this  and  that  when  the  change 
has  come,”  and  the  anticipation  already 
moulds  our  tastes  and  consciousness;  “my 
friend  lives  thus  and  so,”  .and  we  begin  to 
live  like  him  with  whom  we  are  soon  to  be. 
The  provincialisms  fall  off  from  us  as  we  con¬ 
template  the  grand  capital  of  being.  Base 
attachment  and  addiction  lose  their  hold  as 
we  see  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 
Thus  it  is  in  a  thousand  instances  and  ways. 

The  prodigal,  through  all  his  homeward 
journey,  irust  have  been  becoming  ever  more 
and  more  a  son,  because  he  was  going  to  his 
father.  Something  of  the  prodigal,  the  profli¬ 
gate,  the  debauchee,  must  have  fallen  off  from 
him  at  every  stage  and  step  of  his  progess 
and  something  of  the  sweet  life  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter,  have  come  to  him  with 
every  breath. 

Hawthorne  has  given  profound  truth  pic 
torial  form  in  his  allegory  of  “The  Great  Stone 
Face”:  The  young  man,  Ernest,  had  heard, 
when  a  child,  from  his  mother’s  lips,  the 
local  prophecy,  that  some  day  there  should 
come  to  the  valley  one  bearing  an  exact  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  great  stone  face  which  they 
could  see  in  the  neighboring  mountain,  and 
being  the  greatest  and  noblest  personage  of 
the  time,  should  be  a  great  blessing  to  those 
among  whom  he  lived ;  and  he  had  taken  the 
propheej"  more  seriously  than  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  valley.  As  he  had  greater  faith, 
he  had  the  power  of  seeing  more  clearly  than 
his  neighbors  the  grandeur  of  the  strange, 
stoney  outline,  and  so  the  pophecy  meant  more 
to  him  than  to  the  rest,  and  the  hope  of  its 
fulfillment  entered  more  deeply  into  his  life. 
Ever  as  the  years  passed  that  hope  became 
stronger  and  of  richer  meaning.  When  this 
one  and  that  one  came  to  the  valley  and  was 
regarded  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy-- 
Mr.  Gathergold,  the  millionaire,  Gen.  Blood 
and  Thunder,  the  military  hero.  Old  Stoney 
Phiz,  the  eminent  statesman,  and  the  poet, 
whose  wondrous  songs  glorified  both  nature 


and  humanity  and  had  such  meaning  and 
charm  for  Ernest  himself,  his  hope  was  most 
eager  and  rejoicing ;  but  he  was  always  the 
first  to  discover  that  the  prophecy  was  not 
yet  fulfilled.  But  ever  as  the  prophecy’s  ful¬ 
fillment  was  thus  deferred,  the  great  stone 
face  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  “Fear  not, 
Ernest,  he  will  come.”  As  he  thus  dearly 
cherished  the  hope  of  the  great  man’s  com¬ 
ing,  he  gave  himself  to  doing  good,  preparing 
the  valley  for  the  great  benefactor’s  arrival, 
doing  in  his  imperfect  way  what  he  thought 
the  great  one  who  would  fulfill  the  pophecy 
would  do  in  hie  better  way  when  he  came. 
He  became  an  unwearied  toiler  in  the  paths  of 
beneficence,  and  his  life  was  a  quiet  stream 
which  made  a  wide  margin  of  verdure  along 
its  course.  He  also  learned  a  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom  and  became  involuntarily  a  preacher,  the 
pure  and  high  simplicity  of  his  soul,  which 
dropped  silently  in  good  deeds  from  his  hand, 
flowing  also  from  his  lips  in  words  of  truth, 
so  that  the  people  came  to  him  with  their 
needs  and  troubles,  felt  in  his  presence  the 
benignity  of  the  great  stone  face,  and  had  a 
greater  confidence  tha*^  one  would  come  who 
resembled  it;  until  at  length,  when  Ernest  had 
grown  old,  and  with  the  grey  abo>it  his  face 
like  the  mists  which  often  hung  about  the 
face  in  the  mountain,  the  people  saw  that  he 
resembled  it.  His  hope  had  configured  his 
features,  even  as  the  character  of  which  they 
were  the  expression ;  and  the  people  said : 
“The  man  resembling  the  great  stone  face  is 
with  us”;  but  Ernest  the  more  firmly  believed 
that  a  wiser  and  better  than  himself  would 
yet  appear. 

Thus  is  it  ever  with  our  noblest  hopes. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  grandest  of  all  hopes,  that 
of  seeing  God.  All  grossness,  triviality,  selfish¬ 
ness,  sordidness,  falsity,  scorn,  bitterness,  and 
contempt  is  purged  from  the  heart  where  such 
hope  abides. 

Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  “Drama  of  Exile,” 
makes  one  of  her  characters  say  to  Lucifer: 

A  spirit  who  expected  to  see  God, 

Though  at  the  last  point  of  a  uiillion  years. 

Could  dare  no  mockery  of  a  ruined  man.” 

Pessimism  is  the  grave  of  heroism,  aspira¬ 
tion,  devotion,  and  endeavor.  Optimism  is 
the  cradle  of  aspiration,  the  nurse  of  noble  pur¬ 
pose  and  generous  ardor.  He  who  believes  the 
worst  will  be,  will  be  his  worst.  He  who  believes 
the  best  will  be,  will  be  his  best.  And  he  who  hath 
the  hope  of  seeing  Christ  and  being  like  Him, 
will  purify  himself  even  as  he  is  pure.  The 
life  that  is  pitched  only  at  temporal  ends  will 
be  weak  in  its  ethics  and  liable  to  allow  itself 
large  license  as  to  means.  But  when  one  has 
attained  to  the  love  of  the  highest  and  has 
come  to  realize  that  “the  highest  is  the  most 
human  too,”  the  soul  then  knows  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  highest  and  must  be  joined  to 
the  highest,  and  the  life  is  governed  by  sub¬ 
lime  attraction.  Thus  “  we  are  saved  by  hope.  ” 

The  great  question  in  regard  to  every  life  is, 
Does  it  respond  to  the  highest,  does  it  cleave 
to  the  best? 

Oh,  how  I  have  yearned  to  draw  those  to 
whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  ministering  in 
holy  things,  j'ou  who  employ  me  to  witness 
to  you  of  the  highest  and  best,  how  I  have 
yearned  to  draw  you  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  highest  and  most 
human,  too,  but  how  many  resist,  how  few 
give  full  response!  You  want  your  physician 
to  cure  you,  your  lawjer  to  counsel  and  plead 
for  you  successfully,  but  you  will  let  your 
preacher  nor  win  his  case,  nor  work  his  cure. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  healing  that  your  lives 
need,  the  suit  in  which  your  soul’s  redemp¬ 
tion  lies. 

The  great  Elder  Brother,  revealing  your 
divine  sonship,  making  possible  its  realization, 
and  setting  before  you  the  glory  of  its  consum¬ 
mation,  claims  }mu  for  himself,  claims  you  for 
the  Father  whom  he  reveals,  claims  you  for 
the  life  for  which  you  were  made. 
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The  Outlook  thinks  highly  of  the  late  special 
Missionary  Meetings,  appointed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York.  As  our  readers  know,  they 
were  held  in  designated  churches,  save  the 
concluding  central  one,  here  referred  to: 

At  the  final  rally,  Carnegie  Music  Hall  was 
filled  from  bottom  to  top.  New  York  never 
before  witnessed  such  an  assemblage  for  a 
missionary  purpose.  Making  all  due  allowance 
for  the  personal  attraction  of  ex-President 
Harrison  as  the  presiding  officer,  and  of  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster  and  the  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  as  the  speakers,  the  meeting  was  a  de¬ 
cided  missionary  success.  General  Harrison’s 
brief  introductory  address  was  perhaps  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  most  of  his  hearers,  in  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  advocated  the  great  foreign 
missionary  work  as  a  logical  and  necessary 
outworking  of  the  Christian  faith  and  as  the 
very  life  of  the  Church.  He  took  his  stand  as 
a  good  Presbyterian,  and  without  going  into 
controverted  questions,  gave  his  Church  a  fine 
tribute,  not  only  for  her  learning,  her  noble 
history,  and  the  staunchness  of  her  faith,  but 
for  her  missionary  spirit  and  the  catholicity 
of  her  cooperation  in  all  union  and  voluntary 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  purport  of  Mr.  Foster's  paper  is 
already  more  or  less  known  to  the  public.  It 
was  able,  fair,  and  discriminating.  In  his 
journeys  around  the  world  he  had  made  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  a  study,  and  his  approval  on  the 
whole  was  hearty  and  etnphatic.  A  chief 
value  lay  in  the  source  of  this  testimony,  as 
from  one  who  knows  and  whose  opinion  is 
trusted  by  all  fair-minded  men.  The  founder 
of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  organization 
nobly  sustained  his  well  earned  reputation  in 
an  inspiring  and  eloquent  address.  The  great 
organ,  with  two  cornets  played  by  young 
ladies,  having  led  the  people  in  opening  the 
service  with  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’ 
Name,”  struck  up,  in  closing.  Bishop  Heber’s 
well  known  hymn,  “From  Greenland’s  Icy 
Mountains,”  and  the  great  audience  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  benediction.  New  York, 
says  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  has 
no  patent  on  this  week  of  missions.  The  way 
is  open  for  other  cities  and  towns,  and  for 
other  denominations,  to  follow  this  example 
and  improve  upon  it.  The  cause  is  worth  it. 


The  Independent  has  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Baptist  Congress  lately  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Providence,  written  by  Dr.  Norman 
Fox.  We  clip  a  single  paragraph; 

A  year  ago  President  A.  H.  Strong  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  published  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  “Ethical  Monism,” 
which  created  much  discussion.  In  some 
newspaper  articles  they  were  denounced  as 
rank  pantheism.  Dr.  Strong’s  articles  made 
this  question  a  “current”  one,  and  it  very 
naturally  found  itself  on  the  Congress  plat¬ 
form.  'Those  who  have,  in  some  strange  way, 
gotten  the  idea  that  freedom  of  thought  is  not 
allowed  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
that  an  outspoken  thinker  will  be  “crowded 
out,”  might  do  well  to  notice  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Strong  is  not  the  only  prominent  Baptist  who 
has  been  charged  with  erroneous  teaching. 
Two  or  three  other  seminary  presidents  and 
half  a  dozen  seminary  professors  have  been 
criticized  in  just  as  severe  terms  in  the  de 
nominational  press,  editorially  as  well  as  by 
correspondents.  And  yet  a  suggestion  that 
Dr.  Strong,  or  any  other  of  these  gentlemen, 
should  be  proceeded  against,  as  was  President 
Smyth  of  Andover  atnong  the  Congregational- 
ists,  or  Professor  Briggs  among  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  would  be  laughed  at  as  would  a 
proposal  to  impeach  President  Cleveland  for 
his  utterances  on  the  tariff  question.  This  is 
not  because  Baptists  are  indifferent  to  sound 
doctrine;  in  fact,  they  are  sensitive.  But  they 
have  fairly  well  mastered  the  idea  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  such  things  is  open  dis 
cussion,  and  so  this  debate  in  the  Congress 
opened  with  the  spirit  of  fair  inejuiry 
“whether  these  things  were  so.”  Prof.  F.  C. 
French  of  Vassar  College  discussed  “The 
Philosophical  Basis”  of  Monism ;  President 
Alvah  Hovey  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
“Its  Relation  to  Theology.”  and  Prof.  Gordon 
B.  Moore  of  Furman  University,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  “Its  Ethical  Bearing.”  After  these  papers 


Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
B.  Meeser  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  made  ten- 
minute  speeches.  The  discussion  was,  of 
course,  abstruse,  and  not  by  any  means  every 
listener  could  follow  the  arguments;  but  it 
was  evident  that  all  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  for  alarm  concerning  the  new  doctrine, 
that  the  search  lights  were  turned  on  it,  and 
that  it  would  not  gain  adoption  unless  it  was 
found  to  be  one  which  it  would  be  a  gain  to 
truth  to  adopt. 


The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor  writes  of 
those  “Lured  Away” — as  what  editor  of  a 
religious  paper  long  resident  in  New  York 
might  not  well  do?  The  story  that  begins  in 
seeming  romance,  and  quickly  ends  in  stark 
and  terrible  reality,  needs  to  be  told  anew  to 
every  generation— indeed,  as  often  as  may  be  : 

Among  the  saddest  letters  that  come  to  me 
are  those  from  fathers  or  mothers  asking  help 
in  finding  their  children  who  have  been  en¬ 
ticed  away.  Sometimes  it  is  a  daughter,  per 
haps  not  sixteen  years  old,  who  by  an  older 
girl  is  led  to  leave  home  with  promises  of 
travel,  or  fine  dress,  or  jewels,  or  simply  of  a 
“good  time.”  Or  a  young  man  of  doubtful 
character  professes  to  love  her.  Her  parents 
forbid  her  to  keep  company  with  him.  He 
then  says  that  he  is  slandered  and  persecuted, 
and  makes  her  believe  that  he  is  everything 
that  is  good,  and  that  they  are  mean  and  sel 
fish.  Thus  he  arouses  her  anger  and  plays 
upon  her  love  until  she  is  willing  to  go  away 
with  him. 

Not  in  one  case  in  a  thousand  is  he  worthy 
of  her,  especially  if  she  is  young  and  he  is 
considerably  older.  In  a  few  weeks  in  most 
such  instances  he  leaves  her,  or,  if  they  are 
married,  he  neither  has  the  ability  nor  the 
disposition  to  take  care  of  her.  Or  if  the 
parents  are  not  able  to  dress  her  quite  a.s  well 
as  those  with  whom  she  associates,  some 
woman  who  knows  he  may  promise  her  em¬ 
ployment  away  from  homo  that  will  give  her 
plenty  of  fine  clothes  and  an  abundance  of  gay 
society. 

It  is  chilling  to  receive  a  letter  inclosing  a 
photograph  and  saying,  “This  is  a  picture  of 
my  daughter.  Where  she  has  gone  I  do  not 
know.  She  used  to  like  to  read  The  Christian 
Advocate.  If  you  can  take  some  means  to 
find  her,  you  will  perhaps  save  the  life  of  her 
mother,  who  has  never  smiled  and  scarcely 
spoken  since  she  went  away  and  never  came 
back. ” 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  all  young  girls,  in  city 
or  country,  beware  of  strangers.  Never  speak, 
especially  when  travelling  alone,  to  strangers, 
unless  what  they  say  is  said  distinctly  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  persons  sitting  there.  The 
low  voices  of  strangers  speaking  to  young 
women  or  girls  to  whom  they  have  not  been 
introduced  should  be  regarderl  with  suspicion. 

Another  thing.  Have  no  secrets  from  your 
parents.  Danger,  if  not  actual  harm,  begins 
with  secrecy.  Be  as  open  as  the  day.  Your 
father  and  mother  are  certainly  your  best 
friends.  If  you  sometimes  think  they  are  not, 
you  are  probably  wrong,  but  even  if  right, 
w'hile  you  are  young  it  would  be  much  safer 
for  ycu  to  have  all  your  acquaintances  under¬ 
stood. 

Sometimes  strangers  endeavor  to  entrap 
young  girls  by  advertising  that  they  would 
like  to  begin  a  correspondence.  This  is  the 
most  common  means  of  leading  girls  astray. 
The  awful  results  of  answering  such  advertise¬ 
ments,  as  they  have  been  brought  to  my 
knowledge  by  letter  and  personal  accounts, 
and  through  reformatory  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  would  arouse  the  American  people  to 
such  indignation  against  the  newspapers  that 
admit  such  decoy  letters,  that  the  wretches 
that  edit  them  would  be  driven  from  decent 
society.  Never  write  a  letter  to  a  stranger, 
nor  one  to  a  friend  that  would  disgrace  you  if 
it  reached  other  hands  than  those  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

In  almost  every  school  there  is  some  girl  bad 
enough  to  be  in  a  reformatory.  She  may  be 
bright  and  pleasant,  but  says  wicked  things, 
and  there  are  many  who  are  weak  ;  so  that  an 
innocent  girl  may  be  greatly  injured  by  some 
schoolmate.  The  moment  a  word  is  said  that 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  have  your  mother  or 
father  hear,  renounce  the  society  of  the  one 
who  says  it.  You  would  be  afraid  to  go  into 
a  room  with  a  girl  that  had  scarlet  fever.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  your  body  contract 
such  a  disease  as  that  than  to  have  your  soul 
poisoned.  J.  M.  B. 


The  Intelligencer— which  has  arrayed  itself 
in  beautiful  new  type — well  says  that  one  of 
the  chief  blessings  to  be  thankful  for  this  year 
is  the  unmasking  of  political  corruption  and 
the  progress  of  municipal  reform  : 

In  this  respect  much  has  been  gained  in 
this  and  other  cities.  There  have  been  draw¬ 
backs,  and  all  has  not  been  achieved  that  the 
friends  of  reform  have  desired.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
relaxation  of  effort;  it  should  rather  stimulate 
effort  and  lead  to  still  more  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions.  No  disappointment  should  be  allowed 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  people  engaged  in 
putting  down  wickedness  and  exalting  right¬ 
eousness  in  our  great  cities,  or  anywhere  in 
the  land.  All  reform  movements  have  their 
setbacks,  and  that  municipal  reform  should 
now  and  then  be  retarded  is  to  be  expected. 
Smooth  sailing  is  not  possible  in  the  midst  of 
conditions  that  brew  storms  and  tempests. 
Mighty  waves  of  opposition  sometimes  beat 
hard  against  the  prow  of  the  noble  ship  of  Re¬ 
form,  no  matter  in  what  sea  she  spreads  her 
sails.  But  with  stadfast  purpose,  holding  her 
helm  firm  and  her  prow  pointed  straight  to 
the  haven  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  she 
will  plow  her  way  through  all  obstructions  and 
come  out  in  the  end  triumphantly  successful. 
As  to  the  reforms  inaugurated  in  many  of  our 
large  cities  during  the  recent  past,  as  emer¬ 
gencies  arise  of  a  depressing  tendency,  the 
duty  is  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
recover,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  any  lost  ground, 
and  acquire  new  footholds  for  stronger  pulls 
in  the  achievement  of  fresh  victories. 

The  Observer  would  inculcate  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  Habit : 

Back  of  thankfulness  is  thinkfulness.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  be  thankful,  we  must 
form  the  habit  of  thinking  of  things  we  should 
be  thankful  for.  A  Christian  should  count 
his  mercies  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold.  It  is 
not  easy  at  first ;  we  think  of  two,  three, 
four,  five  mercies  we  are  really  thankful  for, 
and  then  we  atop.  And  perhaps  the  next  time 
we  can  think  of  no  more.  It  is  something 
new— we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  counting 
our  troubles.  But  by  and  bye  the  mind  will 
get  started  on  the  new  line,  and  we  shall 
count  a  dozen,  a  score,  fifty,  a  hundred,  until 
we  can  find  no  stopping  place,  and  we  shall 
be  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  Especially 
if  we  begin  early.  A  man  who  finds  some¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  before  breakfast,  will 
find  something  to  be  thankful  for  through  the 
day.  We  need  to  turn  the  waking  thoughts 
toward  God;  the  thought  of  Him  will  remind 
us  of  what  we  owe  Him.  And  we  should  fix 
our  thoughts  upon  Him  by  main  force,  if 
necessary,  and  give  thanks  without  stopping 
to  probe  our  hearts  to  find  out  whether  we  are 
really  as  thankful  as  we  say  we  are.  There  is 
more  conceit  than  piety  in  the  morbid  fear 
some  people  have  of  expressing  more  than 
they  feel. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  vital  breath  of  a  thank¬ 
ful  spirit.  It  is  silly  to  say:  “I  am  thankful 
if  I  never  choose  to  express  it.”  It  is  not  all 
of  life  to  breathe,  and  it  is  not  all  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  give  thanks,  but  if  we  cease  to- 
breathe  we  shall  cease  to  live,  and  if  we 
cease  to  express  the  gratitude  we  feel  we  shall 
soon  have  no  gratitude  to  express. 

The  Churchman  reminds  us  that  there  is  a 
strictly  commercial  side  to  an  ecclesiastically 
authenticated  holy  shrine,  or  well.  It  says : 

Miraculous  wells  are  at  a  premium.  One 
such  spring  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Westchester  County,  a  little  north  of  White 
Plains,  and,  very  naturally,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  monastery  of  French  Cistercians. 
The  writer  found  on  the  same  train  from  New 
York  with  himself,  a  decrepit  old  woman, 
who  was  bound  for  the  scene  of  these  healing 
waters,  in  full  expectation  of  being  reju¬ 
venated.  The  real  estate  dealers  on  the  Har¬ 
lem  line  are  exceedingly  enterprising  men. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the}’  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  District  Council 
of  Ilolyw’ell,  in  Flintshire,  North  Wales.  St. 
Winifred’s  well  in  that  district  has  been  so 
far  rented  from  the  council  by  Father  Bcau- 
cleve,  the  local  Roman  priest,  at  the  sum  of 
XlOO  a  year.  The  enormous  number  of  pil¬ 
grims  to  this  well  has  made  it  profitable  to  the 
tenant.  The  council  accordingly  have  raised 
the  rent  fifty  per  cent.  The  members  of  the 
council  do  not  believe  in  St.  Winifred’s  mirac¬ 
ulous  powers,  but  they  are  willing  to  make 
money  out  of  those  who  do.  The  morality  of 
their  action  may  be  questionable  ;  their  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity  is  beyond  dispute. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David  and  Goliath. 

Our  last  lesson  showed  us  David,  anointed 
to  be  the  successor  of  Saul,  as  a  beautiful 
youth.  Our  present  lesson  gives  the  same 
picture  of  him.  a  delightful  picture  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  every  Bible  reader  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  David.  This 
picture  finds  its  place  in  ail  volumes  of  Bible 
story  written  for  children,  in  all  our  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  and  in  all  art.  Another  picture 
of  him  is,  however,  given  in  the  sacred  vol 
ume :  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  turn 
away  from  it  to  gaze  exclusively  upon  only 
one.  On  the  contrary,  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God  impels  us  to  study  both  with 
equal  carefulness.  The  passage  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  to-day’s  lesson  and  that  of  last  week  is 
such  a  picture.  Here  we  find  him  described 
as  “a  mighty  man  of  valor  and  a  man  of  war 
and  prudent  in  speech”  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18),  a 
description  which  so  far  is  very  different  from 
our  idea  of  the  young  shepherd  boy,  though 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  he  was  “cunning 
in  playing  and  a  comely  person”  harmonizes 
with  it  perfectly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
many  very  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  the'ie  two  contradictory  deacrip 
tions.  The  most  satisfactory  one  offered  by 
those  who  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that 
the  Book  of  Samuel  is  made  up  from  more 
than  one  previously  written  document  is  that 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  present  order 
of  chapters  and  verses ;  that  paragraphs  have 
been  misplaced,  and  that  xvi.  14  23  originally 
followed  chapter  xvii.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  so  long  a  time  might  have  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  killing  of  Goliath  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  chapter  xvi.  as  to  permit  David  to 
grow  from  the  youth  of  xvii.  33  to  the  man 
of  valor  of  xvi.  18;  but  then  we  are  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  that  Saul  appear  to  have 
no  previous  acquaintance  with  this  man  of 
valor,  whereas,  we  are  told  (xviii.  2)  that 
after  the  death  of  Goliath  Saul  immediately 
took  David  into  his  service. 

Another  method  of  explaining  the  difficulty 
is  an  assertion  rather  than  an  explanation. 
It  is  sai<l  that  the  two  descriptions  are  not 
essentially  different,  that  a  youth  may  very 
properly  be  spoken  of  as  a  man,  and  that  a 
boy  who,  in  guarding  his  trust,  had  killed  a 
lion  and  a  bear,  well  deserves  the  appellation 
“man  of  valor.”  This  is  so  just,  that  although 
the  natural  impression  gained  from  the  two 
description  is  not  identical,  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  believe  that  the  difference  was  in  our 
own  apprehension  and  not  in  the  accounts,  did 
not  greater  difficulties  remain,  namely,  that 
David,  the  king’s  armor  bearer  (xvi.  21),  was 
not  now  in  camp  with  the  king,  and  that  he  is 
utterly  unknown,  not  only  to  Saul,  but  also 
to  his  entire  court  fxvii.  55-58),  when  he  offers 
to  go  out  against  Goliath,  a  thing  certainly 
not  possible  if  by  his  playing  he  had  actually 


been  the  means  of  Saul’s  recovery  from  in¬ 
sanity. 

There  is  something  that  so  jars  upon  the  rev¬ 
erent  spirit  in  any  attempt  to  “reconcile”  the 
statements  of  the  Word  of  God,  especially  by 
explaining  them  away  or  emasculating  their 
meaning,  that  we  turn  with  the  deepest  satis¬ 
faction  to  an  explanation  built  on  the  literary 
structure  of  the  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  reiterate  our  reasons  for  seeing  in  this 
narrative,  as  elsewhere  in  the  historic  books, 
a  double  account  woven  together  after  the 
method  of  ancient  Eastern  writers.  It  is 
sufficiently  plain  to  every  reader  that,  as  the 
narrative  now  stands,  there  are  two  accounts 
of  David’s  introduction  to  Saul,  it  being  in 
the  first  attributed  to  Saul’s  insanity,  in  the 
second  to  David’s  marvellous  feat  of  of  slaying 
the  Philistine  giant.  These  differences  must 
have  been  as  evident  to  the  inspired  historian 
as  they  are  to  us ;  that  they  were  early  felt  by 
the  Jews  themselves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  omitted 
large  portions  of  the  account  (xvii.  12  31,  41, 
50,  55  xviii.  5,  unless  these  portions  were  a  later 
addition),  and  that  Josephus,  who  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  Hebrew,  here  follows  the  LXX.  Even 
yet,  however,  there  still  remains  the  fact  that 
Da^id  is  in  one  account  a  youth  (xvii.  33),  un¬ 
accustomed  to  armor  (vs.  39),  whereas  in  the 
other  he  is  a  man  fxvi  18),  and  Saul’s  armor 
bearer  (vs.  21)),  familiar,  therefore,  with  the 
very  armor  which  Saul  urges  him  to  use.  The 
refusal  of  the  writer  of  this  book  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  these  statements  should  teach  us  more 
than  one  lesson,  but  most  of  all  it  should  inspire 
in  us  that  reverence  for  truth  which  he  himself 
must  have  felt  when  he  refused,  even  in  the 
apparent  interest  of  truth,  to  tamper  with  the 
documents  in  his  hands. 

THE  LESSON. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  38-51. 

Golden  Text. —The  battle  is  the  Lord’s. —1 
Sam.  xvii.  47. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  epic  description  in  all  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  full  of  action,  very  picturesque, 
and  the  diction  is  of  a  lofty  simplicity  most 
difiicult  of  attainment.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  rehearse  the  story :  every  child  knows 
it  thoroughly.  Here  we  have  only  to  take  up 
certain  important  points. 

The  Philistine  enemies  of  Israel  had  been 
conquered  by  Saul  some  years  before.  The 
very  interesting  account  of  this  event,  criti¬ 
cally  important  in  the  history  of  Saul’s  reign, 
is  given  in  chapters  xiii.,  xiv. ,  and  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  International  Lessons  Now  at 
last  they  became  again  aggressive,  and  col¬ 
lecting  an  army  entered  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  by  way  of  the  Vale  of  Elah,  now 
known  as  the  Wady-es  Sunt.  It  is  the  south 
ernmost  of  the  three  valleys  which  lead  up 
from  the  maritime  plain  to  the  highlands, 
the  next  higher  being  the  Vale  of  Sorek,  up 
which  the  captured  ark  was  drawn  when  it 
was  sent  back  to  Israel  by  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  and  the  northernmost  the  Vale  of 
Ajalon,  the  scene  of  Joshua’s  great  victory, 
and  now  the  line  of  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.  We  need  to  take  into  account 
that  the  hill  country  is  on  an  average  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  major  part  of  the  ascent  is  exceed 
ingly  abrupt,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  three  valleys  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  Israel. 

From  the  villages  of  the  Maritime  plain  that 
lies  broad  and  level  below  the  Shephelah,  or 
foothills,  the  various  Philistine  companies  no 
doubt  assembled  at  Gath,  the  famous  strong¬ 
hold  Blanchegarde  of  the  Crusaders,  now  Tell 
es  Safiyeh,  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the 
Vale  of  Elah,  on  a  height  twelve  miles  east  from 


Ashdod  near  the  sea.  Here  being  joined  by 
their  giant  champion,  Goliath,  they  followed 
up  the  stream  for  about  six  miles  across  the 
Shephelah,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
upper  valley,  a  narrow,  steep,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  ravine.  Six  miles  farther  up,  at  Shocoh, 
the  valley  opens ;  three  mountain  torrents 
come  from  northeast,  east,  and  south,  uniting 
in  the  little  plain  which  at  its  widest  is  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  hills  above 
this  little  plain  to  the  south,  the  Philistines 
encamped.  They  could  not  well  go  farther, 
for  the  forces  of  Saul,  pouring  down  from  their 
heights,  had  encamped  on  the  steep  hills 
opposite.  Both  armies  had  very  strong  posi¬ 
tions  ;  between  them  lay  an  admirable  battle 
ground,  but  neither  was  willing  to  make  the 
first  advance,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  cross 
the  plain  and  at  least  two  mountain  torrents 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  This  explains  the 
long  inaction  and  the  challenge  of  Goliath  to 
settle  the  question  of  supremacy  by  single 
combat. 

The  largest  of  the  three  streams  comes  down 
from  the  high  lands  among  which  Bethlehem 
stands  perched  on  its  hill,  and  it  was  down 
its  ravine  that  the  young  David  came,  hearing 
his  gifts  for  his  three  brothers  and  the  captain 
of  their  regiment.  How  far  the  influence  of  a 
godless  king  had  extended,  how  sadly  the  na¬ 
tion  suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of  Samuel 
from  public  life,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for 
forty  days  the  Philistine’s  taunting  challenge 
had  been  heard  by  Israel,  and  in  their  straits 
it  had  occurred  to  none  of  them  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  or  seek  His  counsel  in  any  public 
way.  The  first  word  of  confidence  in  divine 
aid  was  uttered  by  the  young  shepherd 
David. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  to  this  day 
the  little  plain  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
watercourses  is  full  of  smooth  pebbles  brought 
down  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrents.  It  was  from  such  as  these  that 
David  made  a  selection  of  the  warlike  imple¬ 
ments  to  which  he  was  most  accustomed. 

The  result  of  the  champion’s  death  was  de¬ 
cisive.  The  Philistines,  tilled  with  terror  and 
dismay,  fled  without  striking  a  blow  and  were 
pursued  down  the  steep  ravine  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  frontier 
fortress  Gath,  perched  high  on  its  cliff  at  the 
entrance  to  the  valley,  others  fled  even  to 
Ekron,  far  across  the  broad  plain.  Their 
camp,  rich  in  soil  and  weapons,  was  left  to  the 
Israelites.  All  this  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  simple  faith  of  an  unknown  shepherd  lad. 


Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  died  recently 
at  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Londonderry.  She 
was  born  in  County  Wicklow  in  1818, 
and  in  1847  married  the  Rev.  William 
Alexander,  who  became  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe  in  18C7.  In  all  religious  and  charita¬ 
ble  works  in  Londonderry  and  the  diocese  she 
took  a  wise  and  energetic  part.  Among  the 
poor  and  aged  she  was  loved  with  pathetic  in¬ 
tensity.  It  is,  however,  upon  her  writings 
that  Mrs.  Alexander’s  extended  fame  is  built. 
She  had  a  natural  bent  for  poetry,  and  her 
early  intimacy  with  Keble  and  Hook  stamped 
her  mind  with  a  lasting  impression  Her 
“Hymns  for  Little  Children”  and  “Moral 
Songs”  have  had  an  immense  circulation.  Her 
less  widely  known  “Poems  on  Old  Testament 
Subjects”  reach  a  loftier  pra<  tical  standard, 
hut  it  is  by  certain  of  her  hymns  especially 
that  she  will  be  remembered,  not  only  within 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  by  all  Christian 
communities.  Of  several  of  these  Gounod 
said  that  they  seemed  to  set  themselves  to 
music.  Six  only  need  be  indicated:  “The 
roseate  hues  of  early  dawn,”  “When  wounded 
sore,  the  stricken  soul,”  “His  are  the  thousand 
sparkling  rills,”  “Jesus  calls  us,  o’er  the 
tumult.”  “All  things  bright  and  beautiful,” 
and  “There  is  a  green  hill  far  away.”  The 
“  Burial  of  Moses”  is  her  best  known  poem. 
Of  this  Tennyson  observed  that  it  was  one  of 
the  poems  by  a  living  writer  of  which  he 
would  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author. 
It  was  said  in  Londonderry  Cathedral  lately, 
that  a  traveller  had  heard  Mrs.  Alexander’s 
hymns  sung  by  half-clad  Africans  in  a  Ian 
guage  she  had  never  known. 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING  ! 

“Dear  me!  This  is  only  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  here  is  that  Tenement  House  Chapter  an¬ 
nouncing  Christmas.  Can’t  they  at  least  say, 
Thank  you  for  all  the  good  things  we  have 
just  sent  them  before  they  cry  ‘Christmas  is 
coming  I’  with  all  that  that  implies?”  Confess 
that  something  of  this  sort  went  through  your 
mind  when  you  read  this  heading  !  But  if  you 
will  reflect  a  moment  you  will  see  that  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Next  week  we  must  tell 
you  about  the  fine  Thanksgiving  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  to-day.  The  next  copy  of  The  Evangelist 
does  not  come  out  until  December  12th,  and 
that  leaves  very  little  time  for  the  friends  who 
like  to  do  things  for  us  if  they  are  only  given 
reasonable  notice. 

This  is  not  meant  for  a  begging  letter,  nor 
is  it  intended  to  say  to  those  who  have  just 
been  so  generous  about  Thanksgiving,  “One 
good  turn  deserves  another.”  It  is  meant  for 
those  who  like  to  give  at  Christmas,  and  to 
whom  suggestions  will  be  welcome.  Last  year 
we  were  able  to  give  away  nearly  1,000  pres 
ents  to  our  regular— what  shall  I  say — consti- 
tutents?  That  is,*to  the  kingdergarten  chil¬ 
dren,  the  members  of  the  various  clubs,  and 
the  people  in  general  who  have  any  claim  on 
us.  After  these  were  all  supplied,  there  were 
still  some  things  left,  most  of  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  go  into  the  bundles.  These 
were  sorted  into  four  piles  for  big  boys,  big 
girls,  little  boys,  and  little  girls.  Then  each 
article  was  wrapped  up  separately.  The  visi¬ 
tor  went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges — 
literally  Cherry  Hill  and  Gotham  Court — armed 
with  tickets  for  big  and  little  boys  and  girls, 
and  sought  out  the  children  who  had  had  no 
Christmas,  to  the  number  of  seventy'- five. 
Next  day  they  came  with  their  tickets  to  the 
Chapter  House  and  received  each  one  a  parcel. 
The  opening  of  them  was  like  a  lottery.  The 
holder  of  the  big  boy’s  ticket  got  something 
out  of  the  big  boy’s  pile,  and  that  was  all 
that  any  one  know  until  the  wrappings  were 
taken  off.  Then  there  was  great  excitement 
and  fun. 

This  closed  out  our  stock  of  Christmas 
goods  for  1894,  and  now  our  shelves  are 
cleared  and  ready  for  action.  The  following 
things  will  be  particularly  acceptable :  Dressed 
dolls,  toys  for  boys,  mittens— all  the  mittens 
we  can  get ;  little  things,  such  as  needlebooks 
and  pincushions  for  the  mothers ;  anything 
that  will  do  for  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
the  very  hardest  age  to  find  presents  for.  Can 
anyone  suggest  anything  for  them  beside  neck¬ 
ties  and  warm  gloves?  We  shall  also  need 
candy  or  money  to  buy  it.  Christmas  is  not 
the  real  thing  without  candy.  Toys  that  have 
been  played  with  are  just  as  good  as  new  ones 
if  they  are  not  broken.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
exacting,  and  we  can  use  almost  anything, 
but  a  one  legged  doll  or  a  wagon  with  three 
wheels  gone  does  not  seem  quite  the  right  gift 
for  any  child.  Many  maimed  dolls  and  broken 
toys  are  tenderly  loved  by  their  little  owners^ 
but  that  is  when  they  themselves  have  had 
the  fun  of  partially  destroying  them,  have 
seen  the  sawdust  trickle  out  and  heard 
the  wood  snap.  Christmas  is  the  children’s 
holiday,  so  let  them  all  start  fair  with  whole 
toys  and  a  chance  to  show  their  individuality 


Thanksgiving,  which  now  bids  fair  to  be  a 
great  success. 

We  acknowledge:  Package  of  Sunday-school 
cards,  East  Orange ;  21  garments  and  5  books 
brought  by  Jackson’s  Express;  25  garments, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ;  a  box  containing  85  gar¬ 
ments,  8  books,  and  8  cans  of  soup  from  Fort 
Washington;  bag  of  potatoes,  no  name;  81 
from  “R,”  for  Thanksgiving  dinners ;  15  books. 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

(Tbristian 

Enbeavoc. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Mission  Triumphs. 

Dec.  2.  “Sprinkle  many  nations.”  Isiiah  i)2 :9-15. 

3.  “Good  tirtinns  of  yo  si.'’  Isaiab  52 : 1-8. 

4.  The  v*-il  over  the  nations.  Isaiah  25 : 1-12. 

5.  “When  the  Lord  shall  reiRii.”  Isai  in  24 : 16-23. 

6.  Sure  as  day  and  niirht.  .1,  remiah  33 : 15-26. 

7.  Alight.  LuKe2:25-,34. 

8.  Topic— God’s  triumphs  in  the  mission  field. 

Psalms  67:1-7.  (A  missionary  meeting  sug¬ 
gested.) 

This  psalm  has  been  called  the  missionary 
song.  It  begins  with  a  benediction  which 
doubtless  was  copied  from  that  with  which 
Aaron  was  to  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
“The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  coun¬ 
tenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace.”  The 
psalmist  prays  first  for  God’s  merciful  bless¬ 
ing  and  the  smile  of  His  favor.  He  seems  to 
realize  his  own  sinfulness  and  need  of  mercy ; 
and  also  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that 
he  is  a  partaker  of  the  divine  mercy  and  at 
peace  with  God.  He  has  had  a  blessed  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  asks 
the  full  shining  of  His  face  to  the  end  that 
through  His  people  the  goodness  of  His  way 
may  be  known  in  all  the  earth,  and  His  saving 
health,  or  salvation,  among  all  nations. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  for  every  one  who 
has  tasted  of  the  goodness  of  God.  His  testi¬ 
mony  is,  “O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good;  His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  One 
who  has  health  from  sickness  would  tell  all 
who  are  afflicted  that  he  has  been  healed, 
and  who  healed  him,  and  the  remedy.  The 
grateful  heart  cannot  keep  silence.  Much 
more  he  who  has  been  saved  from  sin  unto 
eternal  life  should  magnify  the  name  of  his 
Saviour,  and  tell  abroad  his  salvation.  An¬ 
drew  would  first  go  and  tell  his  brother  Peter. 
The  woman  at  the  well  went  into  the  city  and 
said,  “Come  see  a  man  that  told  me  all  that 
ever  I  did.  ” 

And  what  is  true  of  an  individual  should 
also  extend  to  a  nation  and  a  church.  The 
Jews  were  safeguarded  on  the  mountainous 
ridges  just  ofif  the  highway  of  the  nations, 
where  they  saw  their  goings,  and  at  times 
shared  their  destinies.  As  the  people  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  they  could  but  desire  that  all  the  earth 
should  be  under  His  instruction  and  protec¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  the  nations  should  serve 
Him.  The  psalmist  had  no  narrow  and  selfish 
idea  of  hie  relation  to  God,  or  of  that  of  his 
nation.  He  sings,  “Let  the  people  praise 
Thee,  O  God,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  ” 
His  desire  also  broadens  out.  “O  let  the  na¬ 
tions  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,"  as  they  will 
when  they  come  to  know  His  way  and  His 
salvation. 

God’s  way  is  the  way  in  which  He  leads 
His  people  and  the  means  by  which  He  blesses 
them.  This  was  expressed  in  His  Command¬ 
ments  and  ordinances  and  providences.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  way  of  His  salvation  was  what 
the  psalmist  had  in  view,  for  He  was  saving 
His  nation,  that  through  them  this  salvation 
might  be  made  known  to  the  ends  of  the 
His  thought  was  on  the  coming  Christ 


and  salvation  through  His  blood.  Every  sac¬ 
rifice  of  blood  set  Him  forth  as  the  true  Way 
of  life,  and  the  only  Way  by  which  a  sinner 
might  be  reconciled.  And  He  would  have 
all  the  earth  know  this  Way.  It  was  not 
enough  that  the  Jew  should  be  saved.  The 
Jews  of  Christ’s  day  failed  to  read  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets  aright,  for  they  look  forward  to 
the  rising  of  the  light  upon  the  Gentiles  and 
their  coming  to  Christ.  This  only  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  Jehovah  and  His  salvation.  One  can¬ 
not  have  right  idea  of  God,  or  commune  much 
with  Him,  and  be  narrow  in  bis  views  and 
aims.  God  must  be  seen  as  the  eternal  and 
all- wise  and  good  Being  whose  kingdom  is 
universal  and  whose  providence  is  over  all 
people  and  events;  and  with  such  knowledge 
of  God  one  cannot  limit  his  life  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  to  his  own  place,  or  horizon,  or  State, 
or  nation,  or  to  his  own  family  and  people 
and  race,  but  his  desire  and  prayer  and  labor 
must  be  coextensive  with  the  divine  plan. 
God’s  way  and  salvation  are  for  all  the  earth, 
and  one  who  knows  Him  must  go  into  all  the 
world  and  make  known  Hie  way  to  every 
creature.  Christ  could  not  have  demanded 
less  and  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  has  not  yet 
entered  into  sympathy  with  Christ  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  and  prayers  go  not  out  beyond  his  own 
church  or  denomination.  The  missionary  idea 
must  possess  one  who  is  full  of  the  Spirit. 
God  is  the  righteous  Judge  and  the  Governor 
whose  rule  alone  shall  give  gladness  and  joy 
to  the  nations. 

Again  the  psalmist  returns  to  the  thought 
that  if  the  people  knew  God  they  would 
praise  Him  as  he  himself  does.  By  praise 
he  means  to  love  and  serve  and  obey 
Him.  Should  this  be  done  the  earth  itself 
would  give  forth  blessings  of  richer  har¬ 
vests  and  greater  prosperity.  Remove  sin 
from  the  earth  and  the  curse  of  Eden  would 
also  be  removed.  Men  would  also  put  them¬ 
selves  under  conditions  of  blessing  when  their 
hearts  were  full  of  praise  to  God.  God  would 
bless  them  with  His  salvation  and  they  would 
make  Him  known  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  have  only  to  look  over  the  Christian  na¬ 
tions  to  day  to  see  at  a  glance  how  the  earth 
yields  her  increase  to  them  as  not  to  the 
heathen,  how  temporal  blessings  go  along 
with  spiritual  service,  how  righteousness 
brings  prosperity.  The  very  attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  is  blessed  because  it  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  attitude.  God  is  making  all  nations  blessed 
through  them.  Blessings  of  agriculture,  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  blessings  social,  political,  and 
moral,  accompany  and  follow  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings. 

The  psalmist,  from  beginning  abruptly  in 
addressing  God  as  if  he  could  not  refrain  from 
his  praise,  reaches  the  thought  of  God  as  his 
God  and  the  God  of  his  people.  He  has  a 
personal  possession  in  God,  and  held  most  in¬ 
timate  relations  to  Him,  yet  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son  he  would  have  all  nations  know  Him  and 
receive  the  blessings  be  received.  Giving 
does  not  impoverish  God,  nor  withholding  in¬ 
crease  Him.  So  the  more  we  give  and  spread 
salvation,  the  more  we  have.  The  reflex  in¬ 
fluence  is  blessed.  The  triumphs  of  missions 
are  manifest  as  never  before  since  the  early 
days  of  Christianity. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  just 
celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary.  During 
this  time  it  has  sent  out  over  a  thousand  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Its  memorable  names  of  Williams, 
Moffat,  Livingstone,  and  Morrison  are  the 
possession  and  glory  of  the  whole  Church. 

In  every  continent  and  in  the  isles  of  the 
sea,  and  literally  in  every  nation,  the  prayer 
of  the  psalmist  is  fulfilled.  A  missionary  lays 
siege  to  a  nation  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
lives  to  see  it  become  Christian.  Even  the 
squalid,  brutal,  naked,  and  cannibal  savages 


n  their  use  or  abuse  of  them. 

Next  week  we  shall  tell  you  all  about  our  earth. 
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of  the  Pacific  have  been  transformed  into  a 
Christian  nation  under  a  republic  superior  in 
some  respects  to  our  own.  Dr.  Paton  is  well 
called  the  .Apostle  Paul  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  so  has  God  wrought  by  him  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  In  every  continent  and  clime 
and  race  the  same  glorious  results  follow  the 
missionary.  And  to  day  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  open -doors  of  opportunity,  and  God 
challenges  us  to  greater  triumphs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Christian  Endeavor  has 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this, 
that  the  youth  of  this  age  might  catch  the 
missionary  spirit  and  consecrate  their  lives 
and  property  to  this  superlative  work  of  God. 
Missions  must  first  triumph  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  and  in  the  consecration  and  benevo¬ 
lence  and  prayers  of  the  churches  at  home 
before  they  will  share  God’s  triumphs  abroad. 

BACK  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

In  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  November 
Ititb,  it  was  stated  that  “a  petition  bearing 
60,000  signatures,  and  asking  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  be  restored  to  the  public  schools, 
will  be  presented  soon  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

This  movement,  inaugurated  by  the  Woman’s 
Educational  Union  of  Chicago,  should  not  fail 
to  receive  the  endorsement  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  citizen.  Letters  received  from  Cardinal 
Satoili,  Archbishop  Janssen  of  New  Orleans, 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Keane  of  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Di.  Paul  Coens  and 
Dr.  Kleon  of  the  Jewish  Congregation  of  New 
York,  in  addition  to  Protestants,  like  President 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
President  Wade  Rogers  of  the  Northwest  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Evanston,  indicate  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  eminently  unsectarian. 

That  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools  for  so  many  years  has  tended 
to  lessen  its  authority,  both  as  a  book  of 
morals  and  a  basis  of  Christian  faith  among  | 
thousands  of  the  rising  generation,  no 
thoughtful  man  can  doubt.  We  of  the  minis¬ 
try  have  witnessed  with  pain  the  evil  fruits  of 
the  discarding  of  the  divine  Word  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  force  in  the  lives  of  the  young,  during 
the  years  and  amid  the  associations  which 
have  the  most  to  do  in  moulding  character. 

The  argument  which  to  some  has  seemed  so 
plausible,  that  “the  place  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday-school,” 
has  grown  more  and  more  shallow  in  view  of 
the  well  established  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  those  who  now  compose  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  receive  no  religious  instruction 
whatever  in  their  homes,  and  never  enter  our 
Sabbath -schools  or  churches.  As  the  noble 
old  Emperor  William  of  Germany  well  said, 
“Whatever  you  put  into  the  public  school,  you 
put  into  the  nation.” 

Selections  of  Scripture  from  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  versions  can  be  made  suffi 
ciently  extensive  to  conserve  and  perpetuate 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  divine  Word.  What  more  appropriate  and 
important  for  our  American  Bible  Society,  in 
connection  with  its  system  of  colportage,  than 
the  furthering  of  this  movement  to  replace 
the  text  book  of  our  fathers  in  every  public 
school  throughout  the  land!  Gifts  from  this 
honored  organization  of  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts, 
especially  here  in  the  West,  would,  I  am  con 
fident,  tend  to  hasten  the  general  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  school-room. 

Samuel  C.  Hay. 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

Woodstock,  III. 


(Tbilbrcn’s  H)epartment. 


PUMPKIN  PIE. 

Through  sun  and  shower  the  pumpkin  grew. 

When  the  days  were  long  and  the  skies  were  blue; 

And  It  felt  quite  vain  when  its  giant  size 
Was  such  that  It  carried  away  the  prize 

At  the  County  Fair  when  the  people  came; 

And  it  wore  a  ticket  and  bore  a  name. 

Alas  for  the  pumpkin’s  pride !  One  day 
A  boy  and  his  mother  took  it  away. 

It  was  pared  and  sliced,  and  pounded  and  stewed. 
And  the  way  it  was  treated  was  harsh  and  rude. 

It  was  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  sea.soned  with  spice 
The  boy  and  his  mother  pronounced  it  nice. 

It  was  served  in  a  paste,  it  was  baked  and  browned. 
And  at  last  on  a  pantry  shelf  was  found. 

And  on  Thursday  John  and  Mary  and  Mabel 
Will  see  it  on  Aunty’s  laden  table. 

For  the  pumpkin  grew  ’neath  a  summer  sky 
Just  to  torn  at  Thanksgiving  into  pie. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  "Little  Knights  and  Ladies.’’ 


SURSUM  CORDA. 

“  Lift  up  your  hearts”:  I  hear  the  summons  pealing 
Forth  from  the  golden  Altar  where  He  stands; 

Our  great  High  Priest,  the  Father's  love  revealing. 
In  priestly  act,  with  pleading,  outspread  hands. 

“  Lift  up  your  hearts”:  with  hearts  to  heaven  soaring, 
I  hear  the  Church  shout  forth  her  giad  reply; 

“  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord  adoring. 

Our  Ood  and  Thine,  through  Thee,  we  glorify.” 

“  Lift  up  your  hearts”:  Alas,  O  Lord,  1  cannot 
Lift  up  aright  my  burdened  heart  to  Thee. 

Thou  knowest.  Lord,  the  care  that  presses  on  it. 

The  chains  that  bind  it  struggling  to  be  free. 

O  Love  di\-ine !  Thy  promise  comes  to  cheer  me; 

O  Voice  of  Pity  !  blessing  and  thrice  blest, 

“  Come  unto  Me,  ye  laden  hearts  and  weary. 

Take  up  My  yoke,  trust  Me,  I  pledge  you  rest.” 

I  dare  not  waver,  by  such  grace  invited. 

I  yield  to  Thee  my  heart.  I  close  the  strife. 

Lift  Thou  my  heart  until,  wiih  Thine  united, 

I  taste  anew  the  joy  of  endless  life. 

— John  Macleod,  D.D.,  in  Good  Words. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  BED  qUILT. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

It  did  seem  rather  strange  that  eleven  little 
girls  should  meet  in  the  church  parlor  that 
hot  day  in  July  to  prepare  for  Thanksgiving. 
It  did  not  look  as  if  those  bright,  long,  sunny 
days  in  early  July  could  be  very  near  akin  to 
the  gray,  short  days  of  November.  And  what 
a  long  way  off  November  seemed  from  July! 
Surely  these  little  girls  were  going  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  Thanksgiving ! 
And  no  one  beside  them,  but  Miss  Jetmore, 
seemed  to  have  a  thought  about  that  day  of 
thanks,  so  far  off,  yet  there  were  many 
preparations,  all  unnoticed,  being  made  for 
that  harvest  festival,  beside  what  was  going 
on  in  the  church  parlors.  Nature  was  work¬ 
ing  as  hard  as  she  could  to  perfect  her  offer¬ 
ings  for  that  great  occasion.  The  pumpkin 
vines  were  running  off  fast  as  they  could,  to 
the  right  and  left,  in  and  out  through  the 
rows  of  corn  in  the  farmer’s  cornfield,  getting 
into  the  sunshine  to  ripen  their  fruit.  The 
apple  and  pear  and  plum  trees  were  making 
their  usual  time  towards  getting  their  harvest 
offering  ripe,  and  turkeys  and  chickens  were 
roaming  about  the  fields  and  barnyard,  pick¬ 
ing  up  choice  bits  to  make  them  grow  into 
good,  fat,  tender  fowls  to  help  commemorate 
that  day  of  family  feasting. 

There  were  many  attractions  to  keep  those 
eleven  little  girls  outside  of  those  church  par¬ 
lors  that  afternoon.  Vacation  time  had  just 
begun,  and  what  delights  there  were  in  the 
fields  and  woods  for  these  scholars  who  had 
been  obliged  to  study  very  hard  “to  pass”  at 
examination  time !  They  must  have  something 
very  important  to  keep  them  indoors  that 
beautiful  July  day.  It  was  with  smiling  faces 
and  merry  chat  they  bent  their  beads  over  a 


large  assortment  of  pretty  calicoes  and  cam¬ 
brics.  It  was  all  for  the  sake  of  “Grade,”  the 
home  missionary’s  little  daughter.  The  Sew¬ 
ing  Society  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
missionary,  away  off  on  the  frontier,  enclosing 
measures  and  ages  of  his  family  to  whom  a 
Thanksgiving  box  would  be  sent.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  had  written  that  he  had  three  boys, 
but  only  one  little  girl,  Grade. 

When  the  eleven  little  girls’  mothers  talked 
about  getting  together  early  in  the  fall  to 
make  up  a  box,  these  little  girls  thought  it 
would  be  very  kind  and  nice  to  make  some¬ 
thing  themselves,  to  send  to  Gracie,  who  was 
about  their  age.  They  had  consulted  Miss 
Jetmore,  their  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and 
she  had  suggested  that  they  meet  together  in 
the  church  parlors  and  make  a  pretty  bedquilt 
for  Grade’s  own  bed.  And  that  was  the  rea¬ 
son  why  all  the  piece-bags  in  the  village  had 
been  ranscaked  for  days. 

Grandmother  Clary  said  she  was  glad  quilts 
were  coming  in  fashion  again,  and  that  girls 
were  going  to  learn  how  to  sew  patchwork. 
She  hunted  up  her  patterns  and  sent  them  to 
Miss  Jetmore.  The  one  the  girls  thought  the 
prettiest  was  “the  star  pattern,”  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Clary  offered  to  cut  out  the  blocks  for 
them  and  baste  them  together.  And  that  was 
the  reason  that  she  walked  into  the  church 
parlors  while  the  young  bed-quilt  makers  were 
selecting  their  pieces.  They  were  all  agreed 
that  not  one  homely  piece  of  calico  should 
have  a  place  in  that  quilt,  only  pretty,  bright, 
cheerful  looking  ones. 

All  the  first  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting 
the  work  ready.  Every  block  had  to  he  cut 
and  basted  perfectly  true.  It  would  not  re¬ 
down  to  the  honor  of  those  eleven  little  girls 
of  the  Grafton  Church  to  send  a  quilt  with 
“skewing”  or  puckered  blocks  in  it. 

Some  folks  thought  that  they  had  begun 
very  early  in  the  season  to  patch  the  quilt, 
but  Miss  Jetmore  said,  “There  are  a  great 
many  stitches  in  a  quilt,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  the  blocks  together,  and  then  the 
quilting — that  work  some  folks  think  is  the 
hardest  part  of  it  all.  ” 

Every  Thursday  afternon,  until  school  be¬ 
gan,  those  little  girls  met  and  worked  with  a 
will  on  Grade’s  quilt.  The  second  week  in 
September  the  qulit  was  all  put  together,  and 
the  work  was  exhibited  with  great  pride  to 
every  one  who  came  in  to  see  it.  The  sewing 
and  piecing  had  been  done  very  neatly  and 
carefully.  But  the  quilting  had  not  been  ilone 
yet,  and  quilting  a  quilt  nicely  is  quite  au  art. 
The  girls  calculated  that  it  would  take  four 
or  five  Saturdays  to  do  it.  They  could  not 
put  it  on  the  quilting  frames  in  the  church 
parlors  and  leave  it  so  long,  because  of  the 
meetings  that  were  held  there.  Grandmother 
Clary  said  it  should  be  quilted  in  her  parlor; 
if  callers  came,  the  sitting  room  was  good 
enough  for  them  to  go  into;  it  would  not  put 
her  about  one  bit  to  have  the  home  mission¬ 
ary’s  little  girl’s  bed  quilt  set  up  in  her  parlor. 

It  was  slow  work,  quilting,  for  beginners; 
old  quilteis  do  not  find  it  an  easy  job,  but 
with  Grandmother  Clary’s  lifts,  when  the 
girls  were  in  school  and  she  had  an  hour  to 
spare,  the  quilt  was  all  done  before  the  box 
was  ready  to  be  packed. 

After  it  was  bound  the  eleven  little  girls 
wrote  their  names  in  one  corner  of  the  lining. 
Gracie  will  wonder  why  there  are  not  twelve 
of  us,”  one  of  the  girls  said.  “Everything  is 
counted  off  by  the  dozen ;  it  is  sort  of  funny 
that  the  twelfth  girl  is  niissing  from  our  set.’' 

Now  the  older  members  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  did  not  get  at  their  work  for  the  box 
as  early  as  they  ought,  and  they  had  to  drive 
work  to  get  the  box  off  so  it  would  reach  its 
destination  by  Thanksgiving.  It  takes  quite 
a  long  time  to  send  a  box  to  the  far  West, 
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you  know.  Meantime  the  mothers  had  been 
trying  suits  on  their  boys  who  were  the  same 
age  and  size  of  the  home  missionary  sons. 
They,  the  boys,  had  been  so  full  of  vacation 
sports  that  they  had  not  taken  any  interest  in 
what  the  girls  were  doing  in  the  church  par¬ 
lors  one  afternoon  in  a  week.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  windows,  going  fishing, 
or  boating,  or  “tramping,”  they  did  give  a 
glance  now  and  then  toward  the  place  where 
their  sisters  and  friends  were  at  work,  and 
once  one  boy  said  :  “  What  foolish  girls  to  sit 
indoors  and  sew  on  patchwork  these  prime  va¬ 
cation  days!”  That  was  the  thought  they  all 
had  in  their  minds. 

nut  when  they  heard  so  much  said  of  what 
the  eleven  girls  had  done,  they  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves.  So  they  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  went  into  a  secret  session, 
and  the  first  the  town  knew  of  it  a  placard 
was  placed  in  the  stores  and  the  postoffice  and 
on  the  large  tree  in  front  of  the  church,  that 
on  Thursday  evening  there  would  be  a  lemon¬ 
ade,  ice  cream,  and  cake  sale  in  the  room  back 
of  Ilurlburt  and  Inman’s  store  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sons  of  the  home  missionary'  to  whom 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the  Groveland 
church  was  going  to  send  a  Thanksgiving  box. 

It  proved  quite  a  sensation,  as  the  girls 
thought  the  boys  could  not  have  such  doings 
without  their  help.  But  they  did  have  a 
grand  success,  and  not  a  single  girl  in  it.  Of 
course  the  mothers  helped  them  out  with 
nice  loaves  of  cake.  The  ice  cream  and  lem¬ 
onade  they  made  themselves.  They  took  in 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  for  such  a  small 
town.  And  what  do  you  think  they  did  with 
it?  They  divided  it  into  three  equal  portions 
and  put  one  portion  into  the  pocket  of  each 
boy’s  new  suit.  Of  course  boys  are  always 
glad  to  find  money  in  their  pockets. 

It  was  the  morning  before  Thanksgiving 
that  the  missionary  received  a  notice  that 
there  was  a  box  at  the  station  for  him.  It 
was  a  raw,  cold  day,  and  he  had  to  drive  ten 
miles  to  get  it.  His  little  daughter  was  quite 
ill,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  something 
in  that  box  to  please  and  cheer  her,  but  she, 
in  kissing  him  goodbye,  said,  “Oh,  papa,  it  is 
80  cold,  and  your  overcoat  is  so  thin !  I  do 
hope  the  ladies  will  send  you  a  good  warm 
ulster.  ” 

It  was  late  when  the  missionary  returned ; 
the  roads  were  quite  bad,  and  old  Prince  was 
a  slow  traveller.  They  did  not  open  the  box 
until  Thanksgiving  morning,  and  then  the 
boys  helped  wheel  it  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  Gracie  could  see  him  open  it  from  her 
bed-room  door.  Yes,  the  good,  long,  warm 
ulster  was  lying  right  at  the  top,  and  then  a 
coat  trimmed  with  fur  for  Gracie’s  mother, 
and  a  lovely  plaid  woollen  dress  for  Gracie, 
and  a  suit  for  each  of  the  boys.  Then  came 
the  quilt.  Oh,  how  delighted  Gracie  was 
when  her  mother  threw  it  over  the  bed  1 
Eleven  little  girls  sent  it !  There  were  their 
names  on  the  lining.  Then  Gracie  said,  just 
as  those  girls  said  she  would:  “I  wonder  why 
there  were  not  twelve  little  girls!” 

Boys  always  go  down  into  the  depths  of 
their  pockets,  and  soon  her  brothers  were 
showing  the  money  they  had  found  in  them, 
sent  by  the  boys  who  had  given  an  ice  cream, 
lemonade,  and  cake  sale. 

When  the  missionary’s  letter  of  thanks  was 
read  a  few  Sundays  after  in  church,  the  hearts 
of  the  eleven  little  girls  were  touched  by  the 
account  of  Gracie’s  illness,  and  what  a  comfort 
the  pretty  quilt  was  to  her.  “The  pieces  are 
all  so  pretty,  tell  the  little  girls,  that  I  love  to 
look  at  them,  and  they  make  the  room  seem 
so  bright  and  cheerful.  And  tell  the  eleven 
little  girls  that  I  pray  for  them  by  name  every 
night  and  ask  God  to  bless  them.”  That  was 
Gracie’s  message  at  the  end  of  the  father’s 
letter. 


AWAY  FROM  THE  AILD  HOME. 

We  clip  this  bit  of  pathos  from  Ian  Mac- 
laren’s  “The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company; 

“The  two  old  bodies,  John  and  Jean,  have 
been  notified  that  they  must  leave  the  old 
home  of  their  forefathers  because  they  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Free  Church.  .  .  .  The  country¬ 
man  is  born  and  bred  and  marries  and  dies  on 
the  old  farm.  His  roots  are  stuck  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  if  you  tear  them  up,  his  heart 
withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  a  home  this  farmer 
leaves,  it  is  his  life. 

“Burnbrae  passed  through  the  kitchen  on 
his  way  out,  and  an  old  chair  by  the  fireside 
made  him  a  laddie  again,  gathered  with  the 
family  on  a  winter  Sabbath  evening,  and  he 
heard  his  father  asking,  the  “chief  end  of 
man.”  The  first  gate  on  the  farm  swung  open 
at  a  touch,  and  he  remembered  this  was  his 
father’s  idea,  and  he  found  the  wedge  that 
changed  the  elevation  of  the  hinge.  That  was 
a  dyke  he  built  in  his  youth,  and  there  was 
the  stone  he  blasted  out  of  the  field,  for  the 
hole  was  still  open.  Down  in  the  meadow  that 
used  to  be  a  pond  where  ho  was  almost 
drowned  seventy  year  ago,  but  he  had  drained 
it,  and  the  corn  upon  the  place  was  growing 
rank.  This  was  the  little  bridge  he  had 
mended  for  his  bride’s  home  coming,  and  from 
that  rock  his  old  father  had  directed  him  with 
keen  interest,  and  in  that  clump  of  trees, 
alone  before  the  Eternal,  the  great  event  of 
his  soul  had  come  to  pass.  He  had  often 
thought  that  some  day  he  would  be  carried 
over  that  bridge,  and  trusted  he  was  ready.  .  .  . 

He  sought  out  Jean  on  his  return,  and 
found  her  in  a  little  summer-house  which  he 
had  made  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  As 
they  sat  together  in  silence,  each  feeling  for 
the  other,  Burnbrae’s  eyes  fell  on  a  patch  of 
annuals,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  made 
some  letters.  Burnbrae  looked  at  his  wife: 
‘Is  that  oor  lassie’s  name?’ 

“  ‘Aye,  it  is.  A’ve  sown  it  mony  a  year, 
but  this  is  the  first  summer  a’  cud  read  it 
plain  and  the  last  a’ll  sow  it  in  oor  garden  ; 


an’  yon’s  the  apple  tree  we  planted  the  year 
she  was  born,  an’  the  blassom  was  never  sae 
bonnie  as  this  year.’ 

“The  Baxter  ground  lay  in  a  corner  where 
the  sun  fell  pleasantly  through  the  branches 
of  a  beech  in  the  afternoon.  The  gravestone 
was  covered  on  both  sides  with  names.  The 
last  name  was  that  of  a  child : 

.JEAN.  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  BAXTER, 
FARMER  OF  BURNBRAE. 

AGED  7  YEARS. 

There  was  no  beloved,  nor  any'  text,  but  each 
spring  the  primroses  came  out  below,  and  all 
summer  a  bunch  of  pinks  touched  the  “Jean” 
with  their  fragrant  blossoms.  Her  mother 
stooped  to  pluck  a  weed  from  among  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  wipe  the  letters  of  the  name  where 
the  moss  was  gathering,  then  she  bent  her 
head  on  the  grey,  worn  stone,  and  cried, 
■Jeannie.  Jeannie,  ma  bonnie  lassie!’ 

“  'Dinna  greet,  Jean,  as  though  we  had  ne 
lassie,”  said  Burnbrae,  ‘for  there  is  naethin’ 
here  but  the  dust.  Ye  mind  what  the  minis¬ 
ter  read  that  day,  “He  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom?” 
Be  thankful  we  have  the  fower  laddies  spared 
a  daein’  weel,  an’  ane  near  ready  for  a  kirk, 
an’  you  an’  me  thegither  still.  We’ve  had 
money  mercies,  Jean.  ’ 

“  ‘A’m  no  denying  that,  John,  an’  A’m 
proud  of  the  laddies;  but  there’s  no’  a  day 
A’dinna  miss  ma  lassie,  an’  A’  can  hear  her 
saying  “mither,”  still  when  ye’re  a’  in  the 
fields  and  A’m  alone.  Wae’s  me,  wha  will 
care  for  her  grave  when  we’re  far  awa’?  It’s 
no  lichtsome  to  leave  the  hoose  whar  we’ve 
livit  sae  lang,  an’  the  fields  ye’ve  lookit  at  a’ 
yer  days,  but  it’s  sairest  to  leave  yer  dead.  ’  ” 


Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  writing  of 
“The  Home  Festival”  in  the  American  Messen¬ 
ger,  says : 

As  the  festival  of  thanks  comes  round,  it 
seems  not  amiss  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 
against  the  danger  of  losing  the  “home”  char¬ 
acter  of  the  day,  that  which  once  gave  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  its  peculiar  sacredly  joyful 
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character.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  harm¬ 
ful  with  much  that  is  good  in  the  custom, 
so  fast  gaiuing  ground  of  devoting  all  holi¬ 
days  to  out-of  door  sports.  The  time  was, 
perhaps,  when  we  Americans  took  our  pleas¬ 
ure  too  sadly,  and  when  we  thought  too  lightly 
of  the  vigorous  joys  of  out-of-door  sports 
But  now  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  all  the 
other  way.  Election  day  finds  too  many  a 
voter  escaping  from  the  city,  without  a 
thought  of  his  duty  as  citizen,  to  enjoy  a 
day  in  the  open  air  sports  of  the  country ; 
Thanksgiving  sees  thousands  upon  thousands 
assembled  to  witness  a  ball  game,  and  so  on 
with  the  other  holidays ;  they  are  no  longer 
the  signal  for  gathering  together  under  the 
home  roof,  but  rather  for  scattering  far  and 
wide— to  the  South,  the  lakes,  the  mountains. 

To  a  degree  this  is  well,  but  not  w'hen  it 
means  the  breaking  up  of  the  good  old  habit 
of  “going  home  for  Thanksgiving.”  That  is  a 
custom  we  shall  be  much  the  poorer  for  losing. 
But  say  we  do  not  lose  it ;  say  that  families 
come  together  as  in  the  olden  time,  only,  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  long  hours  in  high  festival 
at  an  o%’erloaded  table,  all  the  men  of  the 
family,  and  a  good  many  of  the  women,  snatch 
a  hasty  lunch  and  hie  them  to  the  ball-field. 
“There  is  no  special  home  piety  in  cramming 
one’s  self  to  a  surfeit  on  Thanksgiving  Day.” 
they  say.  “Far  better  be  enjoying  one  self 
in  the  open  air.”  But  the  old  mother  does 
not  think  so,  nor  the  delicate  wife,  nor  the 
little  children.  Thanksgiving  is  a  dreary  day 
for  stay-at-homes,  with  all  the  vigorous  folk 
away. 

There  is  a  sacramental  blessing  in  a  family 
meal,  none  the  less  because  we  too  often  miss 
it  by  our  own  selfish  way  of  looking  at  it. 
There  is  a  peculiar  blessing  in  a  festal  meal, 
even  though  some  overeat  and  some  are  over¬ 
worked  in  preparing  for  it.  Those  who  see 
into  the  heart  of  things  recognize  that  it  was 
because  our  Lord  knew  this  that  he  chose  a 
meal  as  the  type  and  bond  of  union  between 
himself  and  his  people.  The  real  blessing  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  not  indeed  in  dainty  and 
abundant  food.  The  giving  of  thanks  forms 
a  large  part  of  it,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God.  But  the  fullness  of  the  bless 
ing  is  not  to  be  found  in  church,  nor  even  on 
our  knees  in  our  closets.  It  comes  with  sac¬ 
ramental  power  to  the  family  gathered  around 
the  festal  board,  who  are  able  to  see  in  the 
bountiful  provision  and  the  unbroken  circle  a 
type  and  earnest  of  the  sacred  joys  of  the 
home-gathering  in  our  Father’s  house. 


Recently  Nellie  was  told  that  birds  that 
migrate  are  called  migratory  birds.  A  day 
or  two  later  she  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
going  South,  and  ran  to  tell  mamma  in  great 
excitement.  “Oh,  mamma,  look!”  he  cried. 
“See  the  mygracious  birds  going  to  the  warm 
country!” — Youth’s  Companion. 
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Arms  and  limbs  are  stiff  and  lame  and  it  is  misery 
for  me  to  move.  This  is  rheumatism,  caused  by 
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have  been  suffering  with  rheumatism  in  my  left 
arm  and  shoulder,  which  was  rendered  entirely 
helpless.  I  am  able  to  use  them  again  since  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Mas.  <1.  E.  Sat,  Box  414, 
Junction  City,  Kansas.  Get  Hood’s  liecause 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMIITEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

It  is  said  that  ignorant  natives  of  India 
kneel  before  the  letter  box  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  “Teach  me  that  witchcraft  ma’am, 
that  I  may  make  paper  talk,”  said  an  Alaskan 
to  the  teacher,  having  observed  that  a  few 
cabalistic  signs  on  paper  could  send  and  return 
a  message.  Thus  seeking  instruction  they 
were  asking  more  than  they  knew,  and  that 
which  the  teacher  was  only  too  glad  to  impart. 

The  lesson  from  holy  Writ  for  the  usual 
Tuesday  morning  gathering,  led  by  Miss 
Burnet,  was  the  petition  of  a  Bible  reading 
recently  given  at  a  meeting  in  Westchester 
County,  from  1  Cor.  iii.  9  17.  It  was  the  vivid 
portrayal  of  a  soul  whose  hope  of  salvation 
was  really  built  upon  Christ— a  soul  that  will 
be  saved  but  whose  work  d^ill  be  lost  because 
selfish  motives,  or  wilfulness,  or  the  spirit  of 
emulation  had  been  its  impulse  rather  than 
supreme  love  to  Christ  and  a  desire  for  His 
glory.  So  vivid  was  the  picture  that  one  could 
almost  see  the  trembling,  disappointed  one, 
bereft  of  everythnig,  standing  upon  the  rock 
foundation,  like  one  just  escaped  from  a 
building  in  flames,  whose  lifework,  however 
artistic,  however  beauiful,  however  Chris¬ 
tian  it  may  have  appeared  to  others,  had  been 
burned  up  as  w'orthless. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Newhall,  Superintendent  of ; 
Borland  Institute,  Hot  Springs,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  writes  of  a  very  marked  and  providential 
leading  out  of  the  work  at  McAlister,  Indian 
Territory,  into  this— a  signal  and  unthought- 
of  answer  to  special  prayer  for  the  Mountain 
Whites.  There  is  an  earnest  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  this  new  work,  “that 
His  counsels  may  guide  and  uphold  and  His 
loving  arms  may  be  around  us  every  day.” 

Mrs.  Pierson  explained  that  the  call  to  Mr. 
Newhall  was  a  surprise  to  himself  and  to  bis 
flock  ;  they  exclaimed,  “Is  this  what  we  have 
been  praying  for.  that  our  minister  may  be 
taken  away?”  At  Hot  Springs  we  have  two 
additional  volunteer  workers. 

Miss  Fannie  Willard  of  Chilcat,  Alaska, 
pleads  “Pray  for  me  that  wisdom  may  be 
given  me  to  deal  aright  with  these  young 
soule  entrusted  to  my  care and  from  Mrs. 
L.  F  Jones,  Juneau,  we  have:  “Pray  the  dear 
Lord  to  prosper  His  work  in  Alaska,  and  lend 
us  workers  strength  for  all  requirements.” 

The  call  for  prayer  comes  also  from  two 
points  in  New  Mexico,  first  for  the  people  who 
are  poor  and  oppressed,  and  second,  from  our 
long  tried  and  faithful  worker  at  El  Paso  de 
Taos,  Miss  E.  Craig :  “  Will  you  not  pray  that 
this  people  may  feel  the  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  that  those  who  are  working  among  them 
may  have  their  strength  renewed  day  by  day, 
and  so  walk  that  they  will  be  living  examples 
of  Him  who  came  to  save  us  all.” 
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Mrs.  Austin,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Sitka, 
is  “so  desirous  to  hear  if  the  Million  Dollar 
F'und  has  been  fully  raised.  Our  dear  Thling- 
kits  have  tried  to  help.  Last  Sabbath,  after 
our  communion  service,  Mr.  Austin  had  a 
collection  taken,  and  it  amounted  to  sixty 
dollars  or  ntore.  We  were  so  surprised  at  this 
gift,  for  more  than  half  of  our  church  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  yet  returiied  from  their  summer 
wanderings.  Mr.  Austin  told  the  people  the 
Sabbath  previous  for  what  the  money  was 
needed,  and  said,  if  bis  Indian  friends  wished 
to  make  him  very  happy,  he  hoped  they  would 
give  cheerfully  and  liberally  to  the  Lord,  to 
help  cancel  the  great  debt  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  all  would  give  as  liberally  as  our 
poor  savage  people,  the  Lord’s  treasury  would 
be  full  to  overflowing  and  the  work  extended 
throughout  the  world.” 

Dr.  Wilbur  of  the  Sitka  Hospital  gives  the 
following:  “Not  long  ago  a  bright  young  na¬ 
tive,  an  earnest  worker  and  faithful  Chris¬ 
tian,  fell  very  ill.  He  was  poor,  living  alone 
in  an  upper  room.  Some  kind  friends  were 
with  him  much  of  the  time,  but  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  do  much  for  him.  We  brought 
him  here  to  the  hospital.  Soon  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  could  live  only  a  few  hours. 
Turning  to  me  he  said,  with  a  look  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  peace,  ‘Oh,  I’ve  got  such  a  good 
mamma,  she  is  so  kind  to  me!’  referring  to 
his  nurse.  A  little  later  he  asked  me  to  read 
Isaiah,  fifty-third  chapter,  and  then,  waking 
from  sleep,  with  perfect  resignation,  even 
with  gladness,  he  murmured,  ‘Hallelujah!’ 
and  so  he  entered  into  glory  with  a  song  of 
triumph  on  his  lips.  It  was  really  a  blessing 
to  watch  that  buoyant  transition  from  death 
into  life  ”  H.  E  B. 
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A  cheering  account  was  given  of  a  praise 
meeting  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City  on  a  stormy  evening 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Bravely 
facing  the  disappointment  of  failure  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  speaker,  home  talent  was  called  into 
requisition,  leaflets  were  procured  for  circu¬ 
lation  among  those  uninformed  regarding  the 
work;  the  story,  “Her  Offering,”  was  read, 
eliciting  interest  and  surprise,  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  rose  so  high,  that  without  special  appeal 
the  contributions  amounted  to  thirty-five 
dollars,  and  a  Methodist  gentleman  who  was 
present  felt  so  much  at  home  as  to  ask  if  that 
were  not  a  Methodist  meeting.  An  elder  who 
had  been  asked  to  pray  specially  that  every 
woman  in  the  church  might  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  winning  our  “land  for 
Christ,”  remarked  that  the  prayer  seemed  to 
have  been  already  answered,  for  the  room 
was  packed  with  interested  participants  in  the 
praise  service. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  was  a  meeting  full  of  interest  that  was 
held  Wednesday  morning,  November  20th,  and 
the  attendance  was  good. 

The  first  letter  read  was  from  China,  Mrs. 
J.  N.  B.  Smith  writing  from  Ningpo,  October 
7th,  to  Mrs.  White.  She  had  returned  from  a 
union  meeting  of  the  Anti-Foot  Binding  So¬ 
ciety.  One  w’oman  rose  and  spoke  earnestly, 
saying  that  she  had  unbound  her  own  feet, 
and  urging  others  to  do  so,  and  finally,  she 
took  oif  her  own  shoes  and  stockings  to  prove 
the  truth  of  her  statement  Two  new  mem¬ 
bers,  a  Christian  and  a  heathen  woman, 
joined  the  Society  and  unbound  their  feet. 
Let  us  remember  them  and  those  who  are 
working  against  opuim  in  our  prayers.  Our 
new  missionary  from  the  Fourteenth- street 
Church  of  this  city.  Miss  Rollestone,  lives  next 
door  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  missionaries  of  Ningpo  had  spent  five 
weeks  during  the  summer  at  the  Hills,  when 
the  Consul  called  them  to  the  port,  feeling  it 
unsafe  for  them  to  be  so  far  away.  They 
gathered  for  a  meeting  of  prayer  as  they 
faced  this  trial  of  going  back  to  the  heat  and 
cholera,  and  then  decided  who  should  go  first. 

The  ladies  of  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  and  those  having  children  went  first, 
the  others  a  few  days  later,  excepting  seven, 
who  were  willing  to  remain  and  run  the  risk ; 
the  cholera,  however,  soon  abated,  and  the 
oppressive  nights  ceased,  showing  God’s  care 
over  them. 

Two  weeks  later  a  bad  man  came  to  Ningpo 
trying  to  stir  up  the  people  to  go  and  murder 
the  missionaries  who  have  remained  behind, 
but  the  native  Christians  gathered  in  prayer, 
and  his  counsels  came  to  naught.  The  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  massacres  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  Mrs.  Smith  described  the  fright¬ 
ful  occurrence,  with  the  mutilation  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  victims. 

She  next  told  of  the  Mission  Meeting,  at¬ 
tended  by  twenty-one  adults  and  eleven  chil¬ 
dren  as  their  guests  in  Ningpo.  Papers  were 
read  upon  educational  work  and  self-support, 
and  various  meetings  of  prayer  and  Christian 
Endeavor  were  held.  One  evening  was  given 
to  sociability,  with  music  and  ice  cream,  and 
on  Sunday  the  communion  service  was  held 
in  English.  Mrs.  Doolittle  led  one  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  she  was  a  most  welcome  and 
helpful  guest.  So  much  spiritual  help  had 
come  to  them  from  this  convention,  that  they 
wished  it  might  meet  again  in  Ningpo. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  told  of  her  intense  interest 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  because  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  the  town  where  she  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  Switzerland  had  a  sister  there,  and  he 
waited  for  three  anxious  days  to  know 
whether  she  was  among  the  murdered.  Then 
he  learned  that  she  was  among  those  who  had 
escaped  to  the  coast. 

Mrs.  Stuart,  who  was  one  of  the  victims, 
was  a  woman  most  refined  and  lovely  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  four  children  who  remain  will 
always  bear  marks  of  this  horror. 

The  pictures  of  Miss  Rolleston  were  passed 
around,  and  Mrs.  McEwen  of  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Church  told  of  her  last  letters  describ¬ 
ing  the  first  examination  in  the  language 
safely  passed,  and  of  the  spiritual  help  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  same  convention.  This  first 
year  has  been  a  trying  one,  physically,  but 
she  is  well  and  able,  with  a  Bible  woman,  to 
teach  the  catechism  and  Bible  verses. 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Thompson  of  Tokyo,  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  Bible  woman  there,  whose  salary  and 
expenses  are  paid  by  one  of  our  societies  here. 

When  Mrs  Thompson  was  in  Japan,  a  little 
school  had  been  started,  the  children  were 
supplied  with  benches  and  copy  books,  for 


1  lie  “liiUe.K  to  Chimneys” 
tells  what  shape  and  size  and 
make  to  get  for  every  burner 
and  lamp. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa,  will  send  it — 
Write.  Pearl  glass,  pearl  top, 
tough  glass. 


Something  New 

for  Christmas ! 


Not  to  take  the  place  of  the  Christmas 
Tree  !  By  no  means.  But  to  furnish  a 
magnificent  entertainment  in  connection 
with  it.  The  best  Christmas  stories  in 
English  literature  illustrated  by  life-model 
pictures.  Santa  Claus  and  St.  Nicholas 
brought  into  dazzling  light  on  the  screen 
by  our  wonderful  lanterns. 

Complete  outfits  $50  up;  sold  on  easy  instalments, 
and  slides  rented.  Do  you  want  to  know  more  about 
this?  Then  write  to 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Branches  :  16  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

R<»STON:  ‘J44  WajtfaiDRton  St.  CHICAGO  198  La  Salle  St. 
Kashas  City  (Mo.):  815  East  lith  St.  MINNEAPOLIS:  1564 
Hennepin  Ave.  CHaTTAN(K)GA  708  Market  St.  SaN  ('KAN* 
CISCO  i3U  Kearny  St.  PORTLAND  ■  411  Couch  St. 


indorse  Fibre  Chamois  as 
the  best  support  for  puffed 
sleeves  and  flare  skirts  in 
the  market. 

CAUTION — Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine  article 
is  plainly  stamped . 


Newldeas  in  LAMPS 


^  All  dry  goods  stores.  Three  weights.  ^ 


(Oar  Patents.) 

Itliasnoequal-‘*THE  WILLER.” 

The  liffbt  is  so  pure*  and  steady  it  is  better  for 
the  eyes  than  gas  or  electric  light.  80  siiiipla  n. 
child  can  fnifely  use*  Wo  make  all  styles— beot 
asHortiiieut  In  the  Enited  Niatcs.  ,  ..  , 

*  *M  Lamps  make  appropriate,  useful  and  Doautiiui 
WEDDING  AND  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer  come  to  our  store, 

^anut'actiirers.  ;  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CD.. 

as  and  .SO  West  Broadway,  and  66  Park  Place,  New  York. 
taC  Jfor  cool  weather  buy  a  ‘  ‘Miller”  oil  beater. 


Make 
sure  of 
^^the  “1847” 
W ^  if  you  wish 
^  the  genuine 
*  original  Rog¬ 
ers  Silverware. 


CROCKERY,  CHINA  AND  GLASS,  KITCHEN  UTEN 
SILS,  FENDEhS,  ANDIRONS  AND  FIRE  SETS, 
COAL  VASES  AND  SCUTTLES. 
hearth  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS, 

FIRE  SCREENS.  ETC.,  ETC. 


Silver  Plate 
that  Wears  , 


Meriden 

Britannia 

Company 

Meriden,  Conn. 
fth  Ave.,  New  York. 


liiO  and  1.32  West  42ud  Street. 


There  arc  many  imitators 
but  only  one  genuine 


BLUE  DELFT 


Clocks,  Placques,  Panels,  Vases,  etc., 

in  the  latest  and  most  to  be  desired  patterns,  just  ar¬ 
rived  and  now  on  exhibition  at  attractive  prices.  Call 
and  examine. 

D.  B.  BEDELL  &  CO., 

866  Broadway,  Bet.  17th  and  18th  Sts., 

NKW  YORK. 


You  enn  know  it  by  the  Pig- 
uature,  in  blue,  on  every  jar: 


WE  GUARANTEE 
OUR  ROSES 


LADIES  !  ill 


Will  yield  a  fine  crop  of  floweis  next  June 
if  planted  t  his  fall  accordinK  to  our  instructions. 

If  yon  wait  till  rprlug  to  pisnt  them  vou  will 
not  have  nearly  so  mam  or  so  fine  flowers  the  first 
year.  Price,  93.60  a  dozen.  By  mail,  prepaid. 

Onr  plant's  are  not  small  sllairs  erown  in  pots 
such  as  are  usually  sent  throngh  th-  mail*, 
hut  stroDK  field  grown  buNh.  s.  In  other 
words  pot  plants  giown  In  Nursery  rows  two  years. 

1,  2, 3,  4.  5  or  6  varieties  according  to  wish  of  purchaser. 


Write  to  The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  So.  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  tree  copy  of  “Ranch  Book, “and  enclose  l.ceiita 
in  stamps  for  sai^le  of 

Kp.x  Brand  Extract  of  Beef,  Ih  1  ^ 
which  gives  to  soups,  stews,  etc  ,  extra  A  l€tvyji 


W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


XUM 


V' 
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Latest  Novelty.  Pocket  Salta. 

Crown  Lavender 

Pocket  Salts. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

af  London,  call  attention  to  one  of  their  most  charming 
novelties 

The  Crown  Perfumed  Pocket  Salts. 

Made  by  them  for  several  years  ia 
England,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  this  country,  made 
in  the  following  odors ; 

Crown  Lavender 
Crab-Apple  Blossom 
White  Lilac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 

And  all  other  odors. 

Sold  as  shown  or 

encased  in  kid  purses 

and  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  with  |>er- 
feci  safety. 

The  Above  are  Perfect  Gems 

de  jously  i>erfumed  m  ith  the  Crown  Perfumes  and  identical  in  quality 
with  the  »  ^rld-rcnowned  C'rowu  Luvender  ^iilt*  and  various  Per* 
luua-d  the  creation  of  the  t'rciwN  IVrfumery  t'ornpanv, 

ana  >o  lOuj  and  fd\oraMy  knjwn  to  their  London  and  Paris  .Lent.  fe. 

PRICES:  Standard  Size, 50c.  Smaller  Size, 40c. 

•  In  Kid  Purses,  75c.  “  •*  60c. 

.<sk  your  ioriUrui,  or  by  sending  either  of  th'* 

alK*ve  iiniOUHt>  tn  ('Hswell.  Massey  &  t'o.,  N.Y.;  Melvin  v 
Katl'jer  or  T.  Metcalf  To..  Bi‘Ston:  Geo.  B.  Evat.s,  Phlla.  ;  K. 
P.  Mt-rtz.  Washii.;  Wllmot  J.  Hall  A;  t  o.,  Cln..  or  W.  C*. 
^eupham,  Chicago,  one  of  these  bottles  of  Pocket  Salts  will 
be  sent  to  any  address.  Name  the  odor  required. 

Beware  <»f  f^’orthless  Imitations. 


Can  the  Ethiopian 

CHANGE  HIS  SKIN?'* 


almost,  if  he 
will  but  use 

/CONSTflWTINE’SA 

V  PINE  TAR  SOAP  / 

Persian  Healing 


Constantine’s 

WORKS  WONDERS 
ON  THE  SKIN. 

A  FAIR  TRIAL  WILL 
PROVE  IT. 


It  is  appropriate  to  ' 

H 

add,  this  remarkable 

= 

s<iap  is  composed  of 

Pine  Tar  and  other 

Medicinal  Properties, 

= 

the  result  of  vegeta- 

= 

ble  discoveries  made 

E 

by  the  natives  of  Af- 

E 

rica.  A  toilet  soap  , 

= 

and  healing  agent  in  : 

= 

one. 

I 

— Druggists. — 

r. 

IMIllll.lllllllMlltllMIIIIIIIIII' 

■■  9/UtlT 

^■/oNC  I  lii^’^oNYrD 

inTettmeou  has  been  our  business  since  1874. 
We  collect  mortgages,  buy  bonds,  pay  taxes, 
examinesecnrities,inTestmoney  at  7  per  cent 
interest,  and  bnv  or  sell  land  for  uoa-residents. 
Paid  Capital  of  ^mpany,|20U,O00.  Address^ 

D.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

UEHTION  THIS  PAPER.  MINNESOTA. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANE  &  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patent,  and 
Counsellors  in  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  U.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Olfice.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  T'be  Evangelist. 


Pine  Forest  Inn 

SUMMERVILLE,  S.  C. 

0|>enK  November  1,  1895. 

A  FIKST-CLASS  VTIXTbR  RESORT 
In  every  respect.  Electric  lights,  elevators,  and  all  other 
modern  improvements  for  comfort  convenience,  and  pleasure. 
CLIMATE  I  NSCRPASSED. 

Situated  on  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Railway  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 

For  terms  and  circulars  address 

W .  G.  LE  HEW,  Manager.  SUMMERVILLE.  S.  C. 
F.  W.  WAGENEK  A  CO  ,  Proprietors.  Charleston,  S.  C. 


astronomic  A  lTELES  COPES. 


OrSuPERlOft 

DCPINING 

P  OWE  R 

made  ev 


W,8cD.M0GE  Y, 

BAYONNE  .  N.J  . 
SEND  rOR  CATALODUC. 


they  learned  to  read  by  writing ;  afterwards 
these  children  supplied  their  own  materials, 
although  the  contents  of  a  Christmas  box  re¬ 
ceived  helped  them  to  learn  to  knit  and  sew. 
This  Bible  woman  taught  the  Sunday-school 
lessons,  teaching  the  children  also  to  sing  and 
repeat  hymns.  When  Mrs.  Thompson  left  this 
school,  it  was  put  under  the  joint  care  of  Miss 
Milligan  and  Miss  Gardner,  and  word  keeps 
coming  of  its  prosperity,  for  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  with  small  means. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  then  began  to  say  a  word 
for  Turkey,  for  she  said  our  hearts  are  all 
alive  for  news,  and  our  prayer  is  not  that  the 
contagion  of  riot  shall  not  reach  our  workers 
in  Syria,  but  that  even  now  it  may  be  stopped 
and  the  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  kept  from 
danger  Miss  Carrie  Bush,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  missionary  under  the  American  Board 
of  Harpoot,  wrote  that  she  knew  not  what 
might  happen  any  day.  nor  whether  she  would 
even  have  another  day  to  live,  but  that  her 
heart  was  kept  in  peace.  While  out  of  the 
city  during  the  summer,  their  Turkish  neigh¬ 
bors  proved  most  kind  and  friendly,  saying 
how  lonely  they  should  he  if  the  missionaries 
left,  which  shows  that  it  is  the  officials,  and 
not  the  neighbors,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
missionaries 

In  Harpoot  there  are  six  missionaries  whose 
heads  have  grown  white  in  the  service,  and 
Dr.  Barnum  has  made  himself  especailly  ob¬ 
noxious  by  defending  the  poor  in  the  courts 
and  showing  kindness  to  the  Armenians  when 
defrauded.  His  splendid  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  enabled  him  to  do  this. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Grace  Kimball  of  Van 
told  that  the  Turks  had  shut  up  her  dispen 
sary.  So  now  she  is  giving  herself  to  indus¬ 
trial  help.  Money  sent  by  a  London  news¬ 
paper  had  helped  her  to  start  the  enterprise. 
She  had  bought  raw  material,  and  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  people — many  mothers  among  them— did 
the  spinning  and  weaving.  Many  others  would 
have  been  glad  of  work,  and  Dr.  Kimball 
wished  that  she  might  not  see  the  winter 
come  upon  them  unless  she  could  give  them 
help. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mrs  Washburn,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  said,  told  of  their  danger,  how  they 
had  sent  to  Constantinople  the  telegram  pre 
viously  arranged  asking  for  money,  which 
really  meant,  “We  are  in  danger.”  And  Mrs. 
Powers  told  how  letters  from  her  sister  in 
Constantinople  have  been  long  delayed,  and 
how  the  girls’  school  there  is  kept  closely 
guarded. 

Then  followed  three  earnest  prayers,  full  of 
tender  beseeching  for  the  safety  of  imperilled 
lives,  and  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  their 
courage  gives  to  us. 

At  last  weeks’  meeting  the  safe  arrival  in 
Tabriz  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  two  babies, 
and  Miss  De  Muth,  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Dulles,  especially  the  journey  after  leaving 
Akstafa.  The  long  stages  of  twenty-six  miles 
or  more,  the  changes  at  post  houses,  the  queer 
meals,  the  grand  scenery,  the  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  starts,  the  hard  roads,  made  us 
realize  how  sweet  must  have  been  the  wel¬ 
come  among  friends  after  that  week  which 
was  the  hardest  part  of  the  long  journey. 
One  incident  was  meeting  with  Mr.  Allen 
returning  to  America,  who  was  travelling  to 
the  coast  on  a  bicycle. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  those  who  could  re¬ 
main  after  the  business  meeting  to  be  present 
at  the  fifteen-minute  prayer-meeting  at  quar¬ 
ter  before  one  which  is  held  every  day.  All 
of  the  ofiicers  and  employes  come  together  at 
that  time,  many  taking  part  briefly.  Surely 
this  mid-day  rest  apart  with  Jesus  is  an  up¬ 
lift  to  the  whole  day’s  work. 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  Cold  or  use 
of  the  voice,  "Broirn's Dnmchial  Trocht*" atre  exceedingly 
beneticial. 


C<m6ltcSLc^C 


A} 


Lyons  5ilks, 

Tajfctas,  Chciic, 

Cannclc  and  I  ’civet  Stripes, 
Plain,  Glace,  and  Caniclcon  Effects, 
Silk  and  Satin  Plaids. 


White  Silks  and  Satins 

FOR  WEDDING  GOWNS. 

Plain  and  P'ancy 
'J'lssnes  for  Bridesmaids'  Presses. 

Velvets. 

FANCY  VELVETS, 

LYONS  COLORED  VELVETS, 
GRENADINES, 

MOUSSELINE  DE  SOIE, 

GAZES,  CREPES, 

for  eveniug  Nrear. 


vBwduWau  cP)  1 9t^  M 


NEW  YORK. 


LOW-PRICED 

DRESS  GOODS. 

We  are  exliibitiii}*:  a  wide  r  .iiifje  of  Dress 
(loocls  at  popular  prices,  in  effects  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  more  expensive  ifoods. 

1200  yards  netv  style  Cheviot,  40 
cents  per  yard. 

1500  yards  Stylish  Block  Cheeks,  40 
cents  per  yard. 

2000  yards  Fancy  Birdseye  Whipcord, 
50  cents  per  yard. 

1800  yards  Basket -Aveave,  in  pretty 
ehau^ahles,  75  cents  per  yard;  this  line 
reduced  from  $1.25. 

2500  yards  handsome  Matclasse  Snit- 
iiij?,  silk  and  avooI,  in  very  neat,  small 
effects,  75  cents  per  yard. 

Hundreds  ot  leiiffths  tor  Iioiise  wear, 
children’s  wear,  skirt  and  dress  leng:ths. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Eleveiitli  Street, 
New  York. 


Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertain  vUitore. 
Lodging  so  and  75  cents.  Meals  35  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  and  steam  cars  to  Expositioa 
Grounds.  Write  for  circular  to 

President  HORACE  BUMSTEAD,  Atlanta,  Qm. 


THE  GLEN 
SPRINGS 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  the 
year. 

Send  for  IVuxtratcd  PamiMtt. 
Wm.  E.  Leffikowell,  Mgr. 
AVatkiiis,  N.  V. 


I 
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Cburcb  fllbusic* 

J!idited  By  B.  Huntinston  Woodman. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  HYMN-TUNE. 

In  the  whole  range  of  hymn-tunes,  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  more  valued  by  those  who 
have  any  appreciation  of  the  better  type  of 
sacred  song  than  the  beautiful  tune  commonly 
known  in  this  country  as  “Ellerton.  ”  Some 
time  ago  it  was  linked  with  Monk’s  “Even¬ 
tide,”  to  the  hymn  “Abide  with  Me,”  as  one  of 
the  two  perfect  hymn-tunes  known  to  the 
Church’s  repertory.  The  author  of  this  tune, 
we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  is  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  who,  for  over  fifty  years,  has 
officiated  at  the  organ  in  the  historic  Temple 
Church  in  London.  Dr.  Hopkins  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  English  composers,  but 
somehow  seems  to  have  struck  in  “Ellerton,” 
or  “Ellers,”  that  mysterious  chord  which  sets 
in  vibration  the  heart  of  human  kind.  Wher¬ 
ever  Christianity  penetrates, 
this  hymn  is  known  and  loved. 

Its  simple  melody  recommends 
it  to  the  crudest  apprehension, 
while  the  most  critical  taste 
can  find  nothing  but  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  perfect  art  of  its 
construction. 

One  of  the  delights  of  The 
Evangelist’s  Church  Music 
Tour  was  the  visit  to  the 
Temple  Church,  when,  by 
special  request.  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  his  choir  rendered  this 
classic  tune  in  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  impressive  manner. 

Not  long  since,  the  memories 
of  that  episode  were  rather 
rudely  jarred  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  by  hearing  “Eller¬ 
ton”  executed  (using  the  word 
in  its  judicial  rather  than  artis¬ 
tic  sense)  by  an  American  or¬ 
ganist  with  fanciful  registering 
and  embroideries  of  manipula¬ 
tion  supposed  to  be  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  deep  expression. 

In  view  of  such  an  experience, 
we  wrote  to  Dr.  Hopkins, 
asking  if  he  would  not  favor 
American  organists,  and  those 
who  hear  them  as  well,  by 
giving  his  own  interpretation 
of  this  hymn-tune  as  a  musical 
composition.  This  request 
elicited  the  following  reply, 
which  will  be  read  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  musicians 
throughout  the  world. 

We  may  add  that  the  Doctor 
very  kindly  supplemented  the 
letter  by  sending  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  famous  hymn- 
tune,  which  we  herewith  re¬ 
produce  in  fac-simile.  The 
title  “  Benediction”  is  explained 
in  the  course  of  the  letter, 
which  we  reprint  without  fur¬ 
ther  introduction : 

23,  St.  Augustine’s  Road, 

Camden  Square.  N.  W., 

Oct.  17, 1895. 

My  dear  Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliot: 

Let  me  commence  this  letter 
by  assuring  you  that  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
I  ever  experienced  to  receive 
and  welcome  my  sister  and 
brother  organists  who,  coming 
from  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
visited  the  Temple  Church  on 
the  occasion  of  their  recent 


sojourn  in  London.  It  was  an  event  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  which  I  shall  cherish  affectionately 
as  long  as  I  live. 

With  regard  to  my  tune  Ellers,  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
speak  of  it.  When  the  Rev.  Brown  Borthwick 
asked  me  to  set  the  words  “Saviour,  again  to 
Thy  dear  Name  we  raise,”  bidding  me  write 
different  organ  harmonies  to  every  verse,  I 
thought  I  would  start  with  a  simple  bass,  pro¬ 
gressing  in  whole  measure  notes,  and  after 
elaborating  the  harmonies  in  verses  2  and  3, 
introduce  a  few  imitations  in  the  concluding 
verse.  This  I  did,  without  the  slightest  idea 
or  hope  that  the  tune  would  ever  “strike  root” 
as  it  has  done.  My  notion  was  to  let  the  va 
ried  harmonies  afford  the  necessary  relief  to 
the  several  verses,  rather  than  leave  that  con¬ 
trast  to  be  produced  by  any  great  amount  of 
variety  in  the  organ  registering,  which,  truth 
to  say,  I  fancied  would  scarcely  be  in  charac¬ 
ter  with  the  placid  nature  of  the  words  of  the 
hymn.  Hence,  when  I  had  the  gratification 


of  accompanying  that  hymn  in  the  presence 
of  my  sister  and  brother  organists  from  Amer¬ 
ica  who  honored  the  Temple  service  by  at¬ 
tending  it  a  few  months  ago,  I  played  almost 
entirely  on  the  Swell,  occasionally  changing 
to  the  Great,  with  one  or  two  unison  stops  of 
fiute  quality,  with  Swell  coupled. 

Many  years  ago,  two  incidents  occurred  in 
connection  with  my  tune  to  “Saviour,  again,” 
which  produced  impressions  on  me  that  will 
never  be  erased  from  my  memory. 

On  one  winter’s  afternoon,  after  the  above 
hymn  bad  been  sung  in  the  Temple  Church, 
as  I  was  leaving  a  perfect  stranger  came  up 
to  me  and  enquired,  “I  wonder,  sir,  whether 
it  has  ever  occurred  to  you  how  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  worshippers  must  every  Sunday 
evening  have  their  aspirations  assisted  to¬ 
wards  the  Throne  of  Grace  by  the  sounds  of 
that  tune  of  yours?”  I  replied  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  really  had  never  presented  itself  to  my 
thoughts  from  that  point  of  view ;  but  that 
nevertheless  if  my  tune  had  been  felt  to  be 
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at  all  an  appropriate  medium  through  which 
they  might  raise  their  voices,  I  had  every 
reason  to  feel  more  than  thankful  that  I  had 
been  permitted  to  be  the  agent  through  whom 
those  notes  were  committed  to  paper. 

On  another  occasion — it  was  a  beautiful, 
bright  Easter  evening — I  went  dow^n  about 
sixty  miles  into  the  country  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  an  old  friend.  On  reaching  his 
house,  all  was  locked  up ;  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  had  gone  to  the  Festival  Service  at 
the  beautifully  restored  old  Norman  church. 
Thither  I  went,  and  entering  at  the  west  door, 
took  the  only  chair  that  was  vacant.  The  ser¬ 
mon  shortly  afterwards  terminated,  and  was 
followed  by  the  hymn  “Saviour,  again.”  As 
the  voices  of  the  great  congregation  were  up¬ 
raised,  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  great  is 
the  responsibility  that  any  one  incurs  who 
ventures  to  write  music  destined  to  reach  the 
heavenly  portals,  even  if  it  be  in  so  si-nall  a 
form  as  a  hymn  tune. 

When  you  conveyed  to  me  in  the  early  part 
of  last  summer  the  request  of  my  American 
sister  and  brother  organists  who  were  then 
about  to  visit  the  Old  Country,  that  they 
should  hear  and  take  part  in  that  same  hymn 
and  tune  in  the  Temple  Church,  it  brought 
back  freshly  to  my  recollection  the  incidents 
above  related,  which  were  again  mingled  with 
my  thoughts  when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
playing  it  in  their  presence. 

I  originally  named  the  tune  “Benediction," 
which  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  another 
hand. 

With  kindest  regards,  believe  me  to  be 
Most  faithfully  yours, 

Edward  J.  Hopkins. 

Henry  R.  Elliot,  Esq., 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


.>irsic  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  FORCE. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  two  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  church  music — very  different  in  charac¬ 
ter,  but  each  important  and  significant  in  its 
way.  The  first  is  a  Presbyterial  Conference 
on  Church  Music,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  People’s  Work  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn,  in  the  House  of  Hope 
Church,  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  December 
12th.  The  objects  of  the  Conference  are 
stated  as  follows; 

To  secure  a  better  mutual  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
music  in  the  churches  of  our  Presbytery. 

To  quicken,  by  intelliisent  and  sy-tematic  discussion,  a 
more  g>-nerai  iuteie-t  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  music 
as  a  working  for^e  in  our  churches. 

To  call  out  new  ideas  in  regard  to  bringing  larger  effi¬ 
ciency  to  this  department  ot  our  churcu  work. 

The  following  program  has  been  sent  to  us 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  general  idea  of  the  conference : 

MORNING  SE.SSION. 

9:30-10.  Devotional  Song  Service. 

10-10:  lO.  Orgsnization  and  Conference. 

10:10-10:30.  ‘Tuspirational''  L'-cture. 

10:30-12:30.  The  Choir  and  Church  Music.  Ten  minute 
speeches.  Ten  minute  discu-sions. 

10:30-'0:.30.  (a)  The  real  mission  of  the  Choir. 

1H:.t0-11:10.  (hi  Suggestions  from  the  pew  to  Choir. 
11:10-11:30.  (f)  The  Essentials  ot  a  go^  Choir. 

11:30-11:50.  (d)  Difficulties  met  bv  t'hoirs  in  smaller 
churches  and  how  t^*  overcame  them. 

11:.')0-12:10.  (e)  The  Pastor  and  his  relation  to  Choir. 
12:10-I2:a».  (/)  The  Organist.  Question  Drawer. 

Noon.  Refreshments  and  social  hour. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2-  2:1.5.  Consecration  Song  Service. 

2:15-2:3.5.  '  Inspirational”  Lecture. 

2:  l5-3;00.  Report  on  state  of  music  in  the  churches  of 
the  Presbytery. 

3- 5.  The  Coiigregstion  and  Church  Music. 

(n)  The  Song  Si  rvice. 

(h)  Sugi  eslions  from  Choir  to  Pew. 

(f)  Cot  gregational  Songs. 

<d)  Instrumental  Mu^ic  in  Church  services. 

(f)  .\  word  aijoul  Sunday-school  music. 

</)  Essentials  of  a  good  hymn. 

(tf)  Question  Drawer. 

EVENING  PROGRAM. 

Designed  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  best  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  day.  Though  we  are  going  anead 
without  consulting  the  ideals  of  our  speakers  in  p  epar- 
ing  our  evening  program,  we  expect  to  make  it  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  purest  type  of  church  music. 

We  cannot  praise  such  an  effort  too  strongly  ; 
and  it  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  testify 


to  the  good  judgment  with  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged. 

The  second  effort  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  Worship  Music 
before  the  Dvinity  School  of  Yale  University 
by  Dr.  John  Cornelius  Griggs  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  of  Music  of  this  city.  The 
lectures  began  on  the  2.'5th  of  October,  and 
continue  to  next  April,  being  given  on  Friday 
evenings,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
throughout  the  winter.  The  program  is  given 
below,  and  will  speak  for  itself.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  wish  the  course  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  every  theological  seminary  in  the 
United  States.  If  that  could  be  done,  much 
of  the  present  chaos  which  reigns  in  church 
music  would  be  cured. 

t)ct.  2.5.  The Quurtet  Choir.  Itsorigin.  Its  liraittttioua 
and  advantages.  Custom  of  Americau  Churches  in  use 
of  Quartet.  Music  suitable  for  Quartet. 

Nov.  22.  The  Chorale  and  the  Modern  Hvmn.  Unison 
singing.  The  expressive  element  in  worsidp  music. 
Sundav-school  and  evangelistic  mu«ic.  Simplicity  vs. 
Triviality.  Dignity  vs.  Difficulty.  Prime  requisites  of 
a  good  hymn  tune. 


Dec.  20.  Mediaeval  and  BibPoal  Hymns.  Psalms  in 
frequent  use.  The  Te  Deum.  The  Stabat  Mater.  The 
Magnihcat.  The  Hora  Nuvissima  The  Mass. 

Jan.  18,  at  2  p.M.  Forms  of  Service.  The  Anglican 
service.  Puritan  usage.  Brief  contrast  of  liturgical 
and  non-liturgical  iraditions.  Present  tcndencbs. 

Feb.  U.  The  English  Anthem.  Musical  development 
of  England  compartd  wiih  ihatuf  America.  Hetero¬ 
geneous  character  of  music  used  in  our  ehurehes. 

Mar.  13.  The  Oratorio.  The  German  Passion  Music 
and  Modern  Motel.  The  early  musical  narrative.  Jo¬ 
hann  Sebastian  Bach.  Dramatic  element  in  worship 
music.  HRadel.  Mendelssohn.  '1  he  short  cantata. 
The  Organ  and  Orchestra  in  Church. 

April  17.  Choir  Organization.  American  Hymnody. 
The  Pastor’s  Relation  to  Worship  Music. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  MUSIC. 

Will  our  readers  kindly  send  us  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  Thanksgiving  Day  music,  or  any  Har¬ 
vest  Festival  exercises,  as  we  wish  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  done  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  this  directionV  We  shall  endeavor 
to  suitably  acknowledge  such  contributions. 


1  POSITION  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  by  thor¬ 
oughly  well-trained  English  Musician,  student  of 
( lamhridge  University,  England.  Address, care  Rev.  Dr. 
Jackson,  Galt,  Ontario. 


1‘1-aixe  thf  Lord  irith  hari>:  xiiig  unto  him  uith  the  pMlterf).  Play  nkillf  tdlii  with  <i  lowl  nofsc.— Psalm  xxxii. 

The  Music  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise 

Is  sounding  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  and 

CHURCHES,  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES 


Ring  With  the  glad  songs  of  happy  voices,  to  which  strength,  volume  and  beauty  are  added 
by  the  accompaniment  of  the 


They  have  the  volume  and 
strength  needed  to  fill  the 
Sunday-school  room,  church 
or  parlor,  and  suitably  suii- 
port  the  chorus  of  voices. 

They  are  especially  suited 
to  Sunday-school  use  and 
represent  all  of  the  above 
special  features  to  a  superla¬ 
tive  degree,  unexcelled  by 
any  other  make. 


I  flvanicb  S I 

®acb  I 
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They  are  especially  full  of 
that  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
tone  and  singing  quality  that 
are  so  necessary  to  attract 
and  inspire  children’s  voices. 
They  are  thoroughly  well 
made,  superb  in  action,  dur¬ 
able.  and  especially  qualified 
to  bear  long  and  trying  usage 
without  deterioration  or  get¬ 
ting  out  of  tune. 


WRITE  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


KRANICH  &  BACH,  237  EAST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Organs. 

Orgaiiisis  and  Clmich  t'onimit- 
tces  are  invited  to  examine  our 
new  Guiliiiiiiit  Model.  New 
stylosjiistintrodncedforChapel, 
Lodge  and  the  Home.  Cash  or 
Easy  Payments.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application. 

itlasanSc^amiinCor. 

Eoston.  New  York.  Chicago 


MUCH  FOR  LITTLE 


is  what  PIANO  PLAYERS.  SINGERS  and  those  interested  in 
Musical  Matters,  will  re>  iillClI^AI  UICITAD 
ceive  in  subscribing  for  the  mllwIUAL  Wlwl  I  wllf 
a  Moathly  Muga^iae  devoted  to  the  tuiercsu  ol 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

32  Page  each  issue  containing  practical  suggestions  from 
proinmeat  musical  wnters,  discussions  of  teaemug  methods, 
sketches,  poems,  correspondence  and 

VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

by  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  Novemiicr  and  December  numbers,  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  respectively.  CHOIR 
MUSIC  a  regular  feature  of  the  Magazine  has  Men  dis¬ 
continued  and  will  l>e  replaced  by  VocAl  and  Piano  Music 
to  meet  general  ilemanus.  Subscription  $1.50  per  year;  single 
cc^ies  15  cents.  The  new  departure  as  to  class  of  music  began 
witii  September  1895  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CUNCINNATI,  NEW  T*BK.  CHICAGO. 


0]3.x*l£itzxa.As  IVEuslo. 

THE  HOLY  CHILD.  Service  by  Lowiiv.  16  pages.  81 
per  lull;  .5  ets.  ea.,  if  by  mall. 

THE  FE.4ST  OF  LIGHTS.  For  Primary  Cla.sses.  Printed 
In  colors.  «  ets. 

AXNUAI.  No.  2<(.  Seven  new  carols.  lets. 

SELECTED  CAROLS  fiom  previous  Issues. 

No.  l-.5els.  No. ‘2-.5  ets.  No.  3-.5et».  No.  4-.5et». 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  No.  «. 

Eight  pages  of  appropriate  poetry  and  prose.  4  cents. 

ST,  NICHOLAS’  5  ISIT  TO  THE  SCHOOUS.  Popular 
Cantata  by  Duane.  30  ets.,  by  mall. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St..  >'ew  York.  21.5  YVabash  Are,,  Cbirago. 


CHHISTMaS  SELECTIONS 

instructive  Responsive  Service,  z6  pp.  Price*  6  eta.  a  copy. 
PUDICTIilO  Tinr  By  L.  E.  Jones.  Anew  and  very 
Un  nio  I  nIRO*  I  lULs  hne  Christmas  Service  of  Songs  and 
Readings.  Price*  6  cenU  a  siafle  copy* 

THE  PAHCE  OF  SANTA  BLIUS.K”*Tro*. 

charming  little  Cantata  by  new  writers  who  evidently  under¬ 
stand  the  art  of  teat  hing  a  moral  nhile  pleasing  the  children. 

Price,  80  eeiita  a  cIbkIc  copy. 

OTHER  X-MAS  CANTATAS. 

Dorothy’s  Dream.  9anta  Claas*  Mlnslon.  One  Chrlnt> 
maa  Kve.  A  Jolly  Chrlatmam  Santa  Claua  A  C'c..  A 
ChrUtmaa  Vlalon.  <'atchlM  Krtsn  Krlncle*  Judfe 
Santa  Claua.  Santa  tiuua*  MUtal.e*  The  New  Santa 
Claun.  The  Walfk*  C'hrlatman.  ICtc.  These  have  all  won 
great  favor  in  past  years.  Price  of  CAch  Cantata  80 
cento  per  olnclc  copy. 

EXAMINE  THESE  ALSO. 


■  iday  Entertainment  o  f 
great  interest.  Price*  10  cents  a  oingie  copy. 


Price*  10  cents  a  single  copy. 


r  pleasant  entertainment. 


adults  only.  It  has  now  the  enviable  position  of  a  standard 
work,  and  it  has  no  superior  in  its  own  held.  60  cts.  a  copy. 

^ _  _ ^ _ _  _ _ _ _  will  be 

I  tlte  Supplement  to  the  Muiioal  Visitor 
for  Seoember.  l*rice  of  ’'Mustcal  Visitor”  16  cents 


AfllTil  nft||F  of  Christmas  Music  of  every  description 
UAIALUllUb  for  use  in  the  Church.  Sunday  Schools  or 
Home  Circle,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
f|IA||  DCCCDriinCO  must  accompany  orders  from 
uAun  Ql  nCrCnLliULu  those  who  have  not  had  credit 


dealings  with  us. 


Send  1 0  cents  for  sample  fhack  number)  of  **BfCBlCAIi 
^'IKITOR*”  showing  the  class  of  music  now  being  printed  in 
each  issue. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 


Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


November  28,  1895 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  large  export  of  gold,  though  anticipated, 
was  much  discussed  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  more  exciting  in  the  commercial  world 
of  last  week.  T^he  situation  is  disquieting  if 
not  threatening,  as  the  Treasury  now  holds 
only  some  §80,000,000 of  gold  against  §500,000,- 
000  legal  tender  notes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
§300,000,000  and  more  of  silver  certificates 
which  it  must  keep  at  par  with  gold.  The 
current  week  may  see  the  reserve  down  to 
§75,000,000.  This  figure  has  been  named  as 
the  lowest  at  which  inaction  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  permitted  to  continue.  Should 
another  issue  of  bonds  be  determined  upon, 
rather  than  a- prompt  reference  of  the  whole 
situation  to  Congress,  now  about  to  assemble, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  apprehensions  touch¬ 
ing  their  prompt  negotiation,  and  the  at  least 
temporary  relief  that  would  follow.  A  good 
example  is  being  set  us  abroad  touching  con¬ 
fidence  and  a  sound  mind.  Another  Kaffir 
settlement  began  in  London  on  Monday  of  the 
present  week.  Advices  indicate  that  the 
liquidation  in  these  speculative  mining  shares 
has  been  more  complete  than  many  had  sup¬ 
posed  possible.  The  last  Commercial  Chroni 
cle  thus  notes  the  helpful  and  confident  spirit 
with  which  the  great  monied  institutions  have 
acted,  thus  perhaps  warding  a  great  crisis: 
“If  there  is  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  ex 
isting  Kaffir  crisis  as  cabled  to  New  York  it 
is  the  easy  way  in  which  monied  men  and 
financial  corporations  have  converted  them¬ 
selves  into  charitable  institutions.  We  hear 
of  first  one  bank  and  then  of  another,  and 
then  of  a  leading  financial  house  by  turns  lift 
ing  some  one  or  more  exhausted  speculators 
out  of  their  dilemma.  Last  week  the  cable 
told  of  a  vast  pool  of  money  collected  in  Paris 
just  to  help  the  struggling  crowd,  the  ap¬ 
parent  sentiment  being  that  a  man  who  got 
swamped  dealing  in  Kaffirs  was  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  two  markets.  In 
the  meantime.  Wall  Street  has  read  the  cables, 
wondered  and  kept  quiet.” 

The  heavy  effiux  of  gold  had  comparatively 
little  effect  upon  the  markets  for  securities 
last  week.  The  transactions  were  1,013,2:J1 
shares,  against  1,391,941  the  previous  week. 
Over  one-half  the  business  was  in  tobacco, 
sugar.  Western  Union,  Burlington  and  St. 
Paul  railroads. 

Money  on  call  was  quoted  at  1  1-2  to  2  per 
cent.,  while  some  banks  and  trust  companies 
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loaned  at  1  1-2  per  cent,  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  maintained  2  per  cent.  Time  loans  have 
been  confined  to  long  dates.  The  demand  has 
been  light.  The  bank  returns  of  last  week 
showed  a  surplus  reserve  of  §20,404,050. 

The  new  Trunk  Line  agreement  was  finally 
adopted  last  week  by  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  roads.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  so  “hard  and 
fast”  an  agreement  as  the  parties  started  out 
to  effect.  Since  October  10th,  when  a  formal 
approval  by  vote  was  given,  the  wording  of 
the  contract  has  been  revised  again  and  again, 
and  the  revision,  it  is  now  seen,  has  involved 
the  elimination  of  a  good  many  features  and 
provisions  at  first  deemed  essential.  This 
compact,  however,  may  prove  an  event  to  date 
from  in  the  history  of  our  great  railroads. 

A  notable  incident  of  monetary  affairs 
abroad  has  been  the  transfer  by  the  Chinese 
agent  of  £5,000,000  to  the  representative  of 
Japan  on  Saturday  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  the  indemnity  paid  to  Japan  for  the 
retrocession  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula.  The 
money,  it  is  stated,  will  remain  in  the  bank 
subject  to  draft  by  Japan. 


Ilftttattcial. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OFTHB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

1«  YEAUS’  EXPERIENCE. 
Neml  for  iloTriptivc  pam- 
plikt. 
offices: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bullitt  Bdg.  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

^INSURAHiCE  COMPANY  OF>JM*Jj.ADEtPHIA. 


Our  Premium  Books  for  November. 


tlwo  Of  tbe  best  anb  moot  popular  of  tbe 
really?  ooob  boobs  of  tbe  bap. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 

The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  November,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress. 

By  Mrs.  KKANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

This  Is  Mrs.  Burnett’s  largest  and  most  notable  Juven¬ 
ile  book  since  ‘  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.”  and  In  It  the 
gtf  ed  authoress  appears  at  her  very  best.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  little  boy  and  girl,  brought  up  on  a  Western  farm, 
where  they  have  been  negleetcd  by  their  aunt,  with 
whom  they  live,  and  who  find  their  chief  happlneas  in 
reading  Bunyan’s  ‘  Pilgrims'  Progress”  In  the  barn. 
They  hear  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  their  small  savings  and  go  to  s<!e  the 
wonder.  This  Is  their  Pilgrims’  Progress,  and  their 
adventures  are  told  by  .Mrs.  Burnett  In  her  most  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  It  Is  safe  to  say  It  will  rival  ‘‘Kaun- 
tleroy”  In  popularity.  It  Is  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday 
piesent  tor  the  young. 


Forty  Years  in  China. 

By  Rev.  R.  H.  GRAVES,  D.D. 

This  Is  one  of  the  latest  books  on  China,  and  by  one 
who  has  Slant  forty  years  of  his  life  In  that  strange 
country,  while  ct  gaged  In  missionary  work  among  the 
native-.  It  Is  of  especial  Interest  at  this  time  when 
the  results  of  the  war  with  Japan  In  their  effects  upon 
the  status  ana  work  of  missionaries  Is  regarded  with 
so  much  apprehension.  While  It  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  manner  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Chl- 
iie.se  and  gives  accurate  details  of  their  customs  as  Il¬ 
lustration,  It  deals  with  the  subject  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  missionary  work.  It  Is  easy  In  style  and 
graphic  In  Its  descriptive  parts  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  libraries  of  those  interested  In  missionary  work 
In  particular  or  in  the  Orient  and  Its  people  generally. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name 
and  address  of  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars — two  important  and 
interesting  books,  in  first  class  librarj’  edition,  for  your  own  library  or  one  for  yourself  and 
one  for  the  new  subscriber.  We  wish  the  new  name— You  cannot  afford  to  miss  such  an  op 
portunity  to  obtain  such  books.  See  your  friends  at  once. 

THE  EVANGELIST.  33  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


Are  You  Saving 
Money  ? 

jl|  If  you  are,  well  and 
m  "  good.  But,  it  is  equally 
.  k  important  to  make  your 
■  1  savings  earn  iheir  td- 
most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints. 
Sent  free. 

The  Provident 

cTk  j  45  .Milk  St.. 

1  rust  Bosto.n.  .Mass. 

Please  mentiou  riiu  Evangelist. 


Brown  Bros.  A:  Co,, 

PHII.A.,  NEW  YOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROM'.V  &  SONS,  BALTI-MORE. 

CONNEfi’EO  BY  PRIVATE  WIKES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  stock  Kxch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-i'lass  Invest-  I  ii  vofitllimi  4 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- XII  »  eSlilIll/II  I 
celt  e  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cot- 
po -ations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  ttnpill'itiitc 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  toLUlI  IHLo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  imints  In  the  United  States  and 
(  anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  foreigs 
countries. 

IjCttCl  S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
..A*  make  calde  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
III  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
(jTCdit  ^'^'■'******’  ‘*'’“**“^*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  A  CO..  LONDON. 


n  0  n  >  t’.  E.  D.  OLMSTED, 

n  A/  f  Saint  Paul,  .Minn. 

II  tjL  I  Real  E.state  and  Mortgage  Loans.  Money 

•  placed  on  approved  security  at  ti  &  7  per  cent. 


FUEDEniCK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6t/i  Street, 

NKir  YOUK. 

Real  Estate. 

e  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


IF"  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROHERT.SON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  SHc.  for  the  “Road  to  AVealth,” 
IlOO  page  book. 


At  I  yoti  have  guensed 
about  life  insurance 
ma  y  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  **How  and 
Why.’f  IVe  pay  post¬ 
age 


Send  for  formal  apidlcations,  list  ot  references  and  III  yv; 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates  III'' 
netting . IV 

WILLIAM  T.  SOLDER,  Financial  Agent. 

303  Century  Building,  Mliineapoils,  Minn. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4S  &  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnstea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  ai>.d  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tbe 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  VIce-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L,  Tliomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Avson  I’hblps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
FIdwaud  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith,  ^ 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Ohh. 
Willi A.M  H.  .Macy,  Jr. 
M’m.  D.  Siaiane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ly.man.  Bruokly 
Gkokoe  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  'Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Lord. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


UENKY  M.  FIELD.  O.D..  Editor. 
BKNRY  K.  ELLIOT.  Fabllsher. 


Terms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  adrance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $l.Ot  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advxktisiko  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofllce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvaneelist. 

33  Union  .Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  P(>*t-ofiee  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


PRESn  TTEItllCS. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  the  Association  Building, 
Chicago,  Dec.  2,  at  10:30  a  m.  J.  Fkotbinoham.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Albany  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Saratoga  Springs,  Dec.  10,  at  10:15  a.m. 

J.  N.  Crocker,  S.  C. 


Christmas  Tree  for  the  Alabama  Indians,  Polk  Co., 
Texas. 

The  near  approach  of  Christmas  prompts  me  to  make 
my  annual  appeal  in  behalt  cf  the  children  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  for  which  (iod  has  done  so  much  to  civilize  ar.d 
Chris  ianize.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe  has  been  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Send  packages  by  express,  pre¬ 
paid.  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  Woodville,  Texas:  by  mad  to 
Gibson  l^ylistmi,  Pinckney  P.  O.,  flexas.  Thos.  Ward 
White,  Evangelist  ot  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Texas. 


Winter  Excursion  Tickets  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
placed  on  sale  at  its  prircipjil  ticket  offices  excursion 
tickets  to  nil  prominent  winter  resorts  in  New  Jcisey, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Canlina.  Georgia,  Florida 
ano  Cuba.  The  tickets  are  sold  at  the  usual  low  >aies. 

The  magnificent  tacilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  with  i:s  many  connections,  make  this  the  favoiite 
line  for  winter  travel. 

An  illustrated  book,  desciiptive  of  winter  resorts  atid 
giving  routes  of  travel  and  rates  lor  tickets  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  tree  on  application  to  ticket  agents. 

FLOKIDA-AMERICA’S  REVIER.V— “CLYDE 
LINE.” 

Always  anxious  to  give  their  patrons  best  possible 
facilities,  the  “Clyde  Line”  have  built  new.  elegant,  fast, 
steel  steamships  to  accommodate  their  continually  in¬ 
creasing  passeug“r  traffic  between  New  York  and  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  'I'hese  ships  are  the  largest,  fastest,  safest 
and  handsomest  on  tue  Ailautic  Coast,  and  will  reduce 
the  time  twenty-four  hours  between  New'  York  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  traveling  public  always  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  by  taking  the  “Clyde  Line”  thev  do 
not  have  to  change  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  thus  avoiding  heat,  dust  and  transfers  incidental  to 
all  rail  or  other  routes.  Write  "Clyde  Line,”  New  York, 
for  descriptive  matter,  mailed  free. 


SOLID  THROCGH  TRAINS, 

No  Change  of  Cars  of  Any  Class. 

Entire  trains  consisting  of  baggage  cars.  Buffet  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  and  Elegant  Day’  Coaches,  Lighted  by  Gas, 
Heated  by  ^team  and  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
are  run  bet  ween  New  York  and  Chicago  every  day  in 
the  year  via  West  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  Roads.  '  Superb 
Dining  Cars  west  of  Buffalo  and  coaches  in  charge  of 
uniformed  Colored  Porters.  For  lowest  rates  via  this 
popular  rouie  anply’  to  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Ag't,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  73 


PersonallyTonducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  personally-conducted  tours  for  the  season  of 
l«95-9e: 

Two  tours  to  Cali  fornia  and  the  Pacific  f  .'oast  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  February  12  and  March  11, 
li<Sl6.  Four  weeks  in  California  on  the  first  tour,  four 
and  a  half  weeks  on  the  second.  Stop  will  be  made  at 
New  Orleans  for  Mardi-Gras  festivities  on  first. 

Fours  to  Washington.  D.C.,  each  covering  a  period  of 
three  days,  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  De¬ 
cember  2G.  18U5.  January  16,  February  6  and  27,  March  19, 
April  2  and  23,  ard  May  11,  1896.  Kates,  including  trans¬ 
portation  and  two  da\s’  accommodation  at  tne  best 
Washington  Hotels,  SH.50  troiu  New  York  and  Sll-50 
from  Philadelphia.  $13 .50  from  New  York,  not  includ¬ 
ing  meals  en  route. 

Tours  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  allowing  two  weeks  in  the 
“Laud  ot  Floweis.”  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  January  28.  February  4, 11, 18  and  ‘2.5.  and  March  3, 
18!'6.  Rite,  coNcring  expenses  eu  route  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  $.50.00  from  New  York  and  848.00  from  Philadelphia. 

Tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Rienmoud  and  Washing¬ 
ton  will  leave  New  York  and  Philailelphia  December  26, 
189.5,  January  23.  February  20,  and  March  12,  1896. 

Detailed  itineraries  will  be  sent  on  applicatiou  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadw’ay,  New  York,  or  Room  411, 
broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  WiNstow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world . 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘  Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp,”  and  take  no  other  kind . 


Tours  to  Golden  Gate  and  Florida  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

That  the  public  are  quick  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  perfect  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tourist  sy  stem  is  exemplified  by  the 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  participants  in  tours 
organized  under  that  system.  Aside  from  this,  the 
growing  desire  of  Americans  to  see  the  wonders  of  their 
laud  is  also  an  important  factor  in  advancing  this 
healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  travel. 

This  season’s  tours  to  California  will  be  conducted  in 
all  resoects  as  those  of  preceding  years,  and  will  leave 
New  'York  and  Pbiladclphia  February  12  and  March  11. 
18^.  On  the  first  tour  a  stop  will  be  made  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  the  Mardi-Gras  festivities,  and  four  weeks  will 
be  allowed  In  Cali  ortia.  On  the  second  tour  four  and 
one-balf  weeks  will  be  allowe5  in  California. 

In  addition  to  the  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate,  a  series  of 
tours  to  Jacksonville  has  been  arranged.  The  tours  will 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  28,  February 
4, 11, 18  and  25,  and  March  3.  1896.  and  allow  two  weeks 
stay  in  the  “Land  of  Flowers.” 

Detailed  itineraries  of  these  tours  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


A  New  Departure  in  Exeursion  Itusiness  Over  the 
West  Shore  Railroad. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28th,  the  'West  Shore 
Railroad  will  inaugurate  a  system  ot  personslly  con¬ 
ducted  tourist  excursions.  They  have  in  addition  to 
their  already  large  passenger  force  added  the  service  of 
regular  tourist  agents  whose  duties  it  will  he  to  care  for 
the  wants  and  guidance  of  its  patrons  while  upon  excur¬ 
sion  trips  arranged  for  by  the  company. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  will  leave  New  York  at 
9:60  A.M.  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  will  stop  en  route  to 
pick  up  passengers. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  tickets.  One  will  be  for 
the  excursion  only,  allowing  people  to  makeiheir  own 
hotel  accommodations.  The  other  cla.ss  of  tickets  will 
cost  $4.75  in  addition  to  the  local  rare  and  will  include 
two  days  board  at  Niagara  Falls  with  the  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  hotels,  carriage  or  sleigh  rides  to  various  points  of 
interest,  admission  to  the  Museum  and  Observation 
Tower  and  reception  at  Hotel  Imperial,  Niagara  Falls, 
on  Friday  evening.  Nov  29,  etc.,  etc. 

The  tourist  agent  in  charge  of  thisexcursion  has  aad  a 
large  exjieiieuce  in  handling  this  class  of  excursions, 
and  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  all  desiring  to  see  the 
World’s  Greatest  C.ataract  to  tike  advantage  of  this  op 
portunity  offered  and  see  ti  e  Falls  in  all  their  glorv 
cheaply,  thorouglily  and  rmicklv.  A  descriptive  and 
illu'trated  circular,  with  full  itinerary,  can  be  had  upon 
app  ication  to  any  West  Shore  agent. 


WOOIIIi.YW'N  CKMKTKRY, 

'I’lT'OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
»  »'  road  Office.Na  20  hast  23,1  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


'^^EEDED— A  man  to  assist  in  the  charge  and  pushing 
of  a  work  of  charity.  He  will  need  many  graid 
qualifications.  He  will  lie  required  to  solicit  money  and 
donations  for  it.  will  be  called  upon  to  make  addresses 
to  local  gatherings  to  further  the  work.  He  will  need 
to  have  some  ahiliry  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  to 
make  them  profitable.  A  Cnristian  gentleman  will  fill 
the  demand  and  requirements.  The  salary  will  be  fair, 
promptly  paid  each  month.  The  place  will  be  perma¬ 
nent  if  the  party  can  carry  on  the  work  "ith  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  Any  aovancement  of  salary  will  dejiend 
on  tiie  success  of  the  work.  It  is  not  a  new  venture  but 
one  that  is  in  successful  operation.  Applicants  will  ad¬ 
dress,  with  references.  &c..  CHARITY,  care  of  The  Pa¬ 
triot,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,8011  new  schools  started  in  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  in  the  blessing  7 
Every  dollar  scceptahle.  $25,00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
it  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  good  llhrary.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  I  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Sec¬ 
retary,  719  Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City, 


Tbe  Christian  indnstriai  League. 

All  organization  for  men  inside  the  cliurcli,  with 
religious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  tiOSPEL 
AMONG  SE.VMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commonlv  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners’ 
Churcti.  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Beading  Room  and  dailv 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Kcom ;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalii’es.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prosiiered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Kev.  Samuel  Roult.  Pastor. 

YN  .M.  H.  H.  MooiiE,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  'rreusuier. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City  .— The  large  congregation  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  .John  Hall’s) 
is  among  the  most  active  in  the  city,  and  every  year 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  .seems  to  grow  larger.  In 
addition  to  the  main  church  in  Fifth  Avenue  there 
are  two  chapels,  one  far  down-town  on  the  west 
side  in  King  street  and  another  in  14tb  street,  be¬ 
sides  a  Chinese  Sabbath-school  in  East  59th  street, 
and  the  Young  People’s  Association  House  in  First 
Avenue  and  (illd  street.  In  the  last-mentioned  e.s- 
tablishment  a  variety  of  work  is  carried  on,  includ¬ 
ing  Bible  classes  for  men,  sewing  classes  for  women, 
a  kindergarten,  a  diet  kitchen  for  providing  the  sick 
poor  with  milk,  eggs  and  beef  tea,  a  gymnasium, 
industrial  classes,  an  employment  bureau,  a  penny 
provident  fund,  a  loan  and  relief  society,  a  medical 
relief  department.  &c.  It  is  all  work  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  support  of  phil¬ 
anthropic  persons,  who  will  he  made  welcome  if 
they  wisli  to  see  for  themselves  how  the  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  Mr.  .lohn  Sloane  is  treasurt^r  of  the  session, 
and  all  contributions  for  the  Christian  work  of  the 
church  should  be  set.t  to  him. 

Sf.  Jumps’ Ch  If  nil. —The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
P.  Butler  Tompkins  as  pastor  of  St.  James’  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  took  place  Sunday  evening,  Nov. 
‘24th.  Ur.  G.  I...  Shearer  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
the  moderator  of  Presbytery;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Stitt  gave  an  admiralile  charge  to  the  people;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor.  This  new  church,  organized  last  May  in  a 
hail  on  3‘2d  street  near  Broadway,  is  liaving  a  rapid 
growth,  and  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Albany’.— A  mass  meeting  to  consider  the  wrongs 
of  Armenia  was  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Sunday 
afternoon,  Nov.  ‘24.  The  principal  address  was  made 
by  Hevant  M.  Kivetehjian  of  Constantinople,  one  of 
the  leailiug  orators  at  the  Parliament  of  Religion.s 
—a  brilliant,  thrilling,  illuminating  account  of  the 
history  and  sufferings  of  liis  people,  and  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Vartan,  a  refugee  from  tlie 
Sassoun  massacre,  spoke  in  his  own  language, 
translatetl  by  Mr.  K.  Resolutions  calling  on  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  to  take  immediate  action  were  read  liy 
Rev.  K  P.  .Johnson,  and  seconded  in  brief  speeches 
by  Revs.  J.  li.  Ecol).  E.  G.  Selden  and  W.  .M. 
Brundage.  W.  H.  C. 

Rociikstek. — The  Mission  Band  of  the  Central 
Church  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  entertainment 
under  the  direction  of  .Mrs.  Willis  H.  Coon,  last 
week.  The  e.xercisrs  opened  with  a  recitation  of 
“The  Sliip  Builders”  by  Wliittier,  followed  by  reci¬ 
tations  and  songs  by  meniliers  of  the  Band  as  they 
constructed  piece  liy  piece  on  the  platform  a  “full- 
rigged  ship.”  The  entertainment  was  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  and  iii.struetive. 

The  Memorial  Church  had  a  delightful  and  spe¬ 
cial  season  on  Sabbath,  Nov.  I7th.  This  now  vigor¬ 
ous  church  was  a  mission  of  the  Brick  tJiurch  some 
twenty-four  years  ago,  in  Tlie  days  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
The  present  pastor  of  twenty  years.  Dr.  Cliarles  P. 
Coit,  has  done  a  notable  work  there,  the  church 
having  lH*en  organized  coincident  with  his  laliors. 
These  score  of  years  now  well  completed  calletl  for 
some  special  cornmemoration  of  their  more  impor¬ 
tant  incidents  of  fear  and  hope  and  constant  en¬ 
deavor.  In  tliese  twenty  years  of  Dr.  Colt’s  labors 
there  have  lieeu  :kS4  infant  baptisms,  .527  have  In’en 
received  on  confession  of  faith,  197  on  certificate — 
whole  number  of  church  membership,  7‘2ti;  whole 
number  of  officers,  teacher.-’,  etc.,  SOI;  average  at¬ 
tendance,  508;  sermons  pre.aehed,  ‘2,397;  miscellane¬ 
ous  addresses.  1 73;  prayer  services  over  1,‘200;  funerals 
attended,  488;  marriages,  4‘.»9:  and  pastoral  calls 
over  1‘2,000.  This  review  of  such  results  might  well 
prove  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  The  house  was 
crowded  all  day;  the  choir  supplied  good  music; 
the  pastor  gave  an  earnest  sermon,  aitletl  by  Drs. 
Morris  and  Hodginaii;  and  the  Sunday  school  was 
crowded  by  old  and  young.  The  day  was  one  of 
memorable'  interest  and  gladne.ss. 

The  Presbytehy'  ok  Utica  in  se.ssion  in  I'tica 
Nov.  18th,  licensed  as  a  local  evangelist  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Roberts;  also  licensed  Clarence  M.  Mason  and 
dismissetl  him  to  the  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Congregational  Association;  received  by  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  Licentiate  Joseph 
D.  Ibliotson,  a  professor  in  Hamilton  College,  and 
after  examination  arranged  for  his  ordination  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  iu  Clinton  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Jan.  2*2, 1896. 

HoneoY'E  Falls. —The  Men’s  Sundiiy  Evening 
Service  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurch, 
and  many  others,  were  addressed  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Taylor  of  Rocliester  on  the  subject 
of  “Christian  Citizenship.”  A  flue  choir  has  also 
been  organized,  and  the  attendance  at  the  evening 
service  equals  that  of  tlie  morning.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Fro.st,  and  his  faithful  helners  are 
much  cheered.  Five  members  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  church  at  the  recent  eomnuinion  service. 

Binuhamton.— A  Generous  Response.— Dr.  Nich¬ 
ols  made  a  jilea  in  the  First  Church  last  Sunday 
morning  for  tbe  Million  Dollar  Relief  Fund  and  for 
Mi.ssioiis.  He  asked  for  -^I.tltiO,  the  apportionment 
of  the  debt  to  the  First  Church.  When  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  counletl  It  was  found  that  !?2,350  had  been 
given.  A.  B. 

Mooehs. — Calls. — Tbechurcb  at  Mooerslias  called 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton;  the  church  at  Oak  Held  the 
Rev.  F.  .1.  Van  Hoesen;  and  the  church  at  Shelter 
Island  the  Rev.  .1.  E.  Mailman. 

W.wekly’. — Sunday  morning,  Nov.  17.  Rev.  Peter 
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Ros.s,  of  Waverly,  preached  to  his  people  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  Missions  and  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  church’s  proportion  of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Ij.vkewood. — The  Rev.  Harris  Eiy  Adriauce,  late 
pastor  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  is  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  months  with  his  familv  at  Eakewood.  His  ad- 
«lress  for  the  present  will  be  Laurel  Hou.se,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  .T 

Newakk. — The  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Mott,  D.D.,  having 
closed  his  long  pastorate  at  Flemington,  N.  .1.,  he 
may  hereafter  be  addressed  at  191  North  9th  street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Athens.— The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Athens 
Rev.  W.  H.  Sawtelle,  pastor,  is  making  special  and 
earnest  preparations  for  evangelistic  services  to  be 
begun  Dec.  1. 

IOWA. 

The  Pkesuyteky  of  Iowa  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Nov.  19th,  and  transacted  severai  important 
items  of  business.  In  the  order  undertaken  they 
were  the  tlissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  AVe.stminster  Church  of  Keokuk  and 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Worrall,  D.D.;  the 
church  at  Montrose  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Nelson,  and 
the  matter  of  the  call  of  the  Rev.  .1.  C.  McClintock, 
D.D.,  of  Burlington,  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sioux  City,  as  also  his  resignation  as 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  which  position  Dr. 
McClintock  had  held  for  ten  years.  It  appeared 
that  at  a  congregational  meeting  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church  of  Keokuk,  held  Nov.  8,  to  act  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Worrall,  the  vote  was  largely  in 
favor  of  not  accenting  his  resignation;  but  upon 
Dr.  Worrall  insi.sting  upon  its  being  accepted,  the 
matter  was  brought  to  Presbytery,  and  final  action 
taken  as  above.  Dr.  Worrall  was  the  recipient  of 
many  kind  words  from  the  brethren  of  Presbytery, 
and  In  response  made  a  feeling  reply.  By  this  pro¬ 
cedure  the  church  at  Keokuk  loses  a  successful  pas¬ 
tor.  Although  it  was  known  by  some  of  the  niein- 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  that  the  beloved  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  llurlington  had  received  a  call 
to  Sioux  City,  they  were  yet  unprepared  for  the 
next  act  which  was  to  follow.  Amid  a  silence 
which  was  oppre.ssive  Dr.  McClintock  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  with  a  few  slow  measured  words,  returned 
to  the  hands  of  Presbytery  the  call  he  had  received 
through  them  to  the  church  in  Burlington  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  he  stated  he  had  long  contemplated 
.such  action  on  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  pastorate,  and  now  that  God  had  so 
opened  the  way  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  condition  of  the  Burlington  church,  and  the 
unanimous  call  of  the  Sioux  City  congregation,  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey.  He  could  never 
hope  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  minister 
to  a  more  devoted  people,  nor  have  his  lot  cast 
among  more  delightful  brethren  of  the  ministry. 
The  announcement  was  not  a  surprise  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock's  .session,  as  the  evening  previous  he  had 
.similarly  made  known  his  intention.  Dr.  McClin¬ 
tock  will  remain  until  the  third  Sunday  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  at  which  time  he  will  have  completed  to  the 
day  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  pastorate  in  Bur¬ 
lington.  The  Presbytery  will  again  meet  in  Bur¬ 
lington  on  the  9th  of  December,  at  which  time  the 
pastoral  relation  will  be  di.ssolved,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  congregation  will  have  been  given  time  to 
oast  about  for  another  pastor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson 
having  been  released  from  the  church  of  Montrose, 
and  Licentiate  Chambers,  .supplying  the  church  at 
Kirkville,  ordained,  Presbytery  adjourned,  as  above. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chahleston.  —  The  church  in  Charleston  has 
been  greatly  revived  under  the  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Butts  On 
Nov.  10  there  were  thirty-five  members  added  to 
the  church,  and  the  whole  community  is  awakened. 

Elmwood.  —  At  the  Novemlier  communion  the 
Rev.  B.  Y.  George  received  thirteen  members  on 
profession  and  five  by  letter.  The  Rev.  Edgar  L. 
williams  of  Peoria  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Zinger.  Gospel 
singer,  held  evangeli.stic  services  in  Octol>er  which 
have  resulted  in  much  good. 


Warren  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  Per  week,  one  person.  $l.i  00;  per  month,  one  per¬ 
son,  ttO  40;  two  persons.  In  one  room.  $70.1/0.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more. 

The  oldest  summer  resort  In  the  United  States.  Estab¬ 
lished  IT:14. 

Good  flshinft,  boatlna:  and  bathtm;. 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  Danville  R.H.,  1  mile — Waterllck. 
Distance  from  Norfolk  &  Western  R.H.,  3  miles — Riverton. 
Distance  from  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R  ,  4  miles — Middletown. 

Eight  different  waters,  namely;  white,  red  and  blue  sulphur, 
alum,  iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  llthla. 

On  the  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,”  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosquitos,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  &  SON,  Prop.H.,  Cullen  P.  O,,  Va. 
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Send  for  Prospectns 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Halr.  General  Manager. 


Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,  labels,  and  wrappers.  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pure  and  high-grade  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.  No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  Preshytery  of  Detroit  met  in  interme¬ 
diate  .session  at  Westminster  church  on  Monday, 
Nov.  18.  Rev.  John  Reid,  D.D.,  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace 
and  Rev.  R.  L.  Williams  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Saginaw.  Rev.  E.  .Inmieson  was  dismissetl  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Madison,  and  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Wallace 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Y’ork.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  iii.stallation  of  Rev.  John  Reid, 
D.  1).,  over  the  Fort  street  church  on  Nov.  19,  and 
W.  H.  Shields  was  examined  for  ordination  and  his 
installation  over  the  Calvary  church  set  for  Dec.  13. 

The  Fort  Street  Chvreh. — The  installation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Reid,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  this  church, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  19,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  a  large  congregation.  The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Carson,  D.D  ,  of  the  .lefferson  Avenue  Church,  pre¬ 
sided,  propounded  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
also  gave  the  charge  to  the  new  pastor.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn,  D.D., 
of  Cleveland,  O.  His  text  was  Luke  iv.  KWl,  and 
his  theme,  “Christ’s  Way  of  Bettering  Things.” 
He  said  in  part:  “The  Cluirch  of  Christ  is  under 
bonds  of  loyalty  to  the  Master  to  better  things  in 
this  world,  to  make  better  men,  to  bring  about  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  of  life,  better  relations  lietween  man 
and  man;  better  law-s  institutions,  governments, 
better  society.  This  was  His  business;  it  is  ours. 
We  have  before  us  the  serious,  ethical,  spiritual 
ideas  of  Chri.st;  the  emphasis  He  put  upon  the 
truth;  His  keen  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  He 
never  blinked  at  or  belittled;  His  unbounded  faith 
in  men  and  His  compassionate  gowlness,  which  led 
Him  to  all  lengths  oi  .self-sacrilice  to  save  the  lost. 
We  do  not  newl  to  be  told  twice  that  the.se  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  power.”  Closing,  Dr.  Haydn  made  the 
following  interesting  reference  to  the  downtown 
church:  “And  now,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  .say  a  word 
for  the  downtown  church,  as  holding  a  po.sition  of 
strategic  importance  for  such  a  work  asthis,  whether 
it  he  St.  Paul’s  of  Ixmdon,  or  old  Trinity,  facing 
Wall  street,  or  the  Central  in  Buffalo,  the  ()ld  Stone 
Church  of  Cleveland,  or  Fort  Street  of  Detroit.  It 
is  the  growing  thought  of  the  time  tliat  from  such 
centers  may  go  forth  a  testimony  of  His  gospel 
upon  which  no  limits  may  be  pnt;  that  for  their 
wjuipment  nothing  is  too  good.  Strength  and 
beauty,  fre.shness  and  devotion,  must,  if  possible, 
be  in  the  pulpit.  Faith,  courage,  enthusiasm, 
brotherliness,  must  be  in  the  pews.  Tlie  majesty 
and  inspiration  of  the  noblest  music  should  find 
utterance  in  the  choir  and  from  the  congregation. 
Endowment  should  amply  provide  for  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  the  future.  It  takes  a  certain  courage 
and  devotion  to  hold  the  fort,  but  when  it  is  .seen 
how  vital  it  is  that,  in  the  heart  of  business,  at  the 
cros.sing  of  the  highways  of  traffic,  in  proximity 
to  the  world  of  the  hotel  and  the  world  of  travel, 
should  stand  a  witness  that  God  is,  and  the  ne.xt 
world  and  eternal  judgment  are  no  fiction,  and 
Christ  claims  the  heart,  and  the  right  of  way  through 
the  marts  of  commerce,  the  courage  and  ilevotion 
will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  we  shall  gloiw  in  the 
downtown  church.  .May  the  Fort  Street  Church, 
under  the  leadership  this  night  accepted,  realize  the 
liest  of  all  the.se  noble  possibilities.”  The  charge  to 
the  people  was  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Brownson,  D.  1)., 
of  ttie  First  Church.  Like  Dr.  Carson’s  charge  to 
the  pastor,  it  was  appropriate  and  suggestive.  The 
installing  jirayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Sexton,  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  new  pas¬ 
tor  followed  the  service.  All  hope  that  a  long  and 
successful  pastorate  has  lieen  begun  in  this  historic 
church. 

Memorial.— l)r.  Cooper  made  Pantor  Emeritus. 
— At  a  meeting  of  this  church  held  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  Nov.  19.  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.D.,  so  long 
the  pastor,  asked  the  congregation  to  unite  with 
him  in  requesting  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation.  He  said  that  while  he  felt  it  no 
more  of  a  task  than  ever  to  prepare  for  preach¬ 
ing  and  that  he  loved  to  do  it  more  than  ever,  yet 
the  details  of  a  pastorate  demanded  too  much  time 
and  strength  for  him  longer  to  continue,  and  that 
he  with  some  reluctance  bad  decided  to  take  this 


Sooner  or  Later  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop  a  con¬ 
stant  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  fail!'  g  strength,  and 
wasting  ol  flesh,  all  symptomatic  of  some  serious  lung 
affection,  which  may  be  avoided  or^lliated  by  using  in 
time  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  'Tbe  best  family  Pill, 
Jayne's  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


step.  As  this  action  had  been  contemplated  for 
some  time,  and  as  it  was  well  understood,^  a  succes¬ 
sor  having  been  chosen  some  weeks  ago,  his  retjuest 
was  granted.  The  following  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  were  then  unanimously  adopted:  “In  view  of 
the  long  and  faithful  service  ot  Rev.  David  M. 
Cooper,  for  fifteen  years  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
at  the  expresseil  desire  of  the  congregation.  Re¬ 
solved.  that  we  request  him  to  accept  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  and  love  the  honorable  title  of  Pastor 
Emeritus,  and  that  the  Presbytery  be  requested  to 
confirm  and  approve  this  action.”  Mr.  Cooper 
with  much  feeling  accepted  this  compliment  from 
the  congregation.  The  congregation  tlien  extended 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace,  late  of  Saginaw, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  ask  for  a  dissolution  of  present  relations 
and  to  prosecute  the  call  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

Manistique.—Nov.  17  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Roger 
adniini.stered  the  communion  in  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  Two  members  were  received  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith.  In  the  evening  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  eight  active  and  one  associate  members.  Two 
young  ladies  from  the  Lodiaua  Mission,  India,  were 
received  as  honorary  members.  These  young  ladies 
were  introducetl  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Maria  Steb- 
bins,  missionary  teacher  at  that  mis.sion.  Mrs. 
Stebbins  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wells  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Manistique  congre- 

fation  lately  gave  #100  to  the  Million  Dollar  Relief 
'und. 

Pkesbytekian  Churches.— The  following  new 
pastors  are  earne.stly  at  work:  Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace, 
from  Warren  Ave.  church,  Saginaw,  in  Memorial 
church,  where  Dr.  David  M.  Cooper,  after  fifteen 
years’  ministry,  becomes  “pastor  emeritus”;  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Reid  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  Fort  street 
church,  Detroit;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bates  from  Holly, 
in  Sault  Ste  Marie;  Rev.  James  Thompson,  installed 
in  Immanuel  church.  Grand  Rapids;  Rev.  Hen^ 
Neill  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  in  Flint;  Rev.  D.  .1. 
Mltterllng  in  Coleman.  The  following  have  lately 
resigned  their  pastorates:  Rev.  Henry  M.  Morey  in 
Yysilanti,  Rev.  Robt.  A.  Canahan  in  Immanuel 
church,  Detroit;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Clark  in  Bay  City 
1st.  Rev.  Edward  Jamison  has  closed  his  work  in 
Brighton  and  begun  labor  in  Balmoral,  Wls.  Rev. 
J.  Emory  Fisher,  lately  of  Kalamazoo,  North,  began 
lalwrs  in  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1.  Highland  Park 
church,  Detroit,  a  new  branch  of  the  First  church, 
has  a  sanctuary  in  building.  The  Presbytery  of 
Monroe,  during  Synod  in  October,  ordained  to  the 
ministry  Major  .1.  H.  Cole,  the  well  known  evan¬ 
gelist.  Adrian  church  has  received  a  hwiuest  from 
one  of  its  members,  deceased,  of  a  fine  parsonage 
valued  at  #10,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Chapin  was 
installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  Perseverance  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  Aov.  19.  The  Rev.  James  VV.  Mc- 
Nary  presided,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle  of  Calvary 
Church  preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Chidester  of  Kenosha  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Heuver  of  Chicago,  the  former 
pa.stor,  the  charge  to  the  congregation.  The  con¬ 
cluding  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Coinber. 

tVestmlnster.— The  dedicatory  services  of  the  new 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  took  place  Nov. 
24  at  3  p.M.  The  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Bill,  pastor,  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Milwaukee  pastors. 

Broadhead.— An  interesting  Sabbath-school  In¬ 
stitute  was  held  in  the  Pre.sbyterian  church  at 
Broadhead,  the  Rev.  R.  Pugh  pastor,  on  Nov.  16 
and  17.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  and  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Bain  conducted  the  exercises,  add  great 
numbers  attended  They  also  held  Gospel  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Deerfield  Nov.  21;  Verona,  Nov.  19  and  20; 
Arlington  Nov.  22,  and  on  Nov.  22  and  23  conducted 
an  Institute  at  Cambria. 


Starved  to  Death 

in  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunate,  yet  we  hear  of  It.  The 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  undoubtedly 
tbe  safest  and  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 
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MISSOURI.  I 

City. — The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins  ha.s 
just  Ijei-ii  inst  tiled  pa-stor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  a  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  a 
musical  program  of  rare  e.vcellence  was  given. 
Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  delivered  the  sermon, 
the  text  l>eing  “What  think  ye  of  Christy” 
The  preacher  not  only  sustained  the  high  opinions 
formed  of  him,  but  exceeded  even  the  anticipations 
of  his  friends.  The  address  showed  the  deep  and 
wide  study  of  comparative  religions  for  which  Dr. 
Barrows  is  known  upon  two  continents,  and  in  ana¬ 
lytic  power,  noetic  diction  and  devout  feeling  it  was 
a  nia.steriy  Cliristian  discourse.  At  the  close  of  the 
senium  Dr.  Horace  C.  Stanton,  imxlerator  of  the 
Kansnis  City  Presbytery,  declared  the  action  of  the 
IxKly  in  receiving  the  pastor  elect,  mentioning  the 
letters  received  from  Siou.x  City  Presbytery,  <lis- 
missing  and  coaimending  the  new  pastor,  and  then 
put  the  constitutional  questions,  to  which  Dr.  Jen¬ 
kins  assented  with  heartines.s.  The  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  given  by  Dr.  MctJaw,  and  was  pithy, 
witty  and  .Scriptura'l.  Dr.  Henry  Miller  of  Rich 
Hill.  Mo.,  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people,  descrilied  as  quaint  a.s  the 
address  of  a  seventeenth  century  Puritan.  Dr.  .len- 
kins  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  at  the  close 
several  hundred  persons  shook  hands  with  the  new 
pastor  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  coming, 
assuring  him  of  heartiest  support. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

BisM.tRCK. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First 
Church  Nov.  IJ,  two  trustees  were  chosen  and  three 
elders  were  elected  and  installed  the  following  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Durrie  has  been  pastor 
of  'this  strategic  church  for  two  years.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work  show  a  unifying  and  growing 
life — all  ilebts  paid  and  financial  obligations  met 
promptly  and  fully.  At  the  fall  meeting  of  Bis¬ 
marck  Presbytery  Mr.  Durrie  was  chosen  nunlera- 
tor,  stated  clerk,  and  commissioner  to  General  .\s- 
.sembly,  ISttfi. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

East  Boston'.— The  Rev.  James  T.  Black,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  for  several 
weeks  under  medical  treatment  for  relief  from  an 
aflliction  of  his  eyes.  While  lie  has  enctniragement 
that  a  complete  cure  is  possible,  a  period  of  rest  is 
deemeil  obligatory.  The  pastor-at-large  (K'cupied 
his  pulpit  on  a  recent  Sabbath,  and  was  impres.sed 
with  the  evidences  of  prosperity  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Sunday  schotd,  which  ha.s  been  .superin¬ 
tended  by  Hon.  E.  M.  McPherson  for  many  years,  is 
well  attendetl,  and  lienevolent  work  is  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  infant  department  is  a  special  feature  in 
good  attendance  amt  efficiency  by  those  having  it  in 
charge.  Pastor  Black  has  the  deep  sj-mj>athj’  of 
his  church  and  ministerial  brethren  in  his  affliction. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Puesbvteky  ok  East  Floiuda  met  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  on  November  5th.  Mr.  Win.  T.  Veale,  who 
is  supplying  the  First  church  of  that  city,  was  or¬ 
dained  lis  an  evangelist.  The  thought  which  occu¬ 
pied  our  attention  most  largely  was  how  to  group 
and  sustain  our  churches  for  the  coming  year.  The 
double  freeze  of  last  winter  greatly  impoverished 
us  for  not  only  were  the  oranges  frozen,  but  many 
trees  were  killed.  It  will  take  from  three  to  five 
years  before  I  ruit  can  be  expected  in  the  most  favored 
regions.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  have 
turned  their  attention  to  other  industries.  And  in 
some  sections  colonies  are  coming  into  the  state 
who  exi>ect  to  raise  early  vegetables  and  the  hardier 
fruits.  The  outlook  is  better  in  some  directions 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.  Our  churches  are  not 
all  supplied  :us  yet.  Most  of  our  mission  churches 
will  have  to  be  content  with  Sabliath  .services  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
of  Presbytery  your  correspondent  was  called  to  meet 
a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Florida  (connected  with 
the  southern  branch  of  our  Church),  then  in  session 
at  Ocala.  This  Synotl  has  three  Presbyteries, 
whereas  we  only  have  two  and  are  connected  nomi¬ 
nally  with  the  Synod  of  Atlantic,  which  usually 
meets  so  far  away  that  we  are  unable  to  attend.  A 
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growing  desire  has  In-en  felt  for  closer  relations  in 
our  own  state.  The  churches  of  both  Synods  are 
made  up  of  northern  and  southern  Presbyterians, 
who  wonder  sometimes  why  since  the  country  is 
one  the  church  is  not  one  also.  This  time  the  p’rop- 
o'-ition  for  more  fraternal  relations  came  from  their 
side  of  the  house.  Of  course  we  re.sponde<l  with  a 
hearty  Amen.  The  first  subjects  mainly  considered 
in  this  conference  were  how  to  avoid  interference  in 
our  work  and  the  matter  of  a  more  practical  union 
especially  along  etlucational  line^  grouping  of 
churches  and  evangelistic  work.  In  order  to  carry 
this  latter  idea  out  the  Synod  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  our  two  Presbyteries  in  thisstate.  This  attempt 
for  union  is  in  the  right  line.  In  closing  up  the 
ranks,  the  lesser  chasms  can  and  ought  to  lie  bridged 
first.  The  great  ones  where  fundamental  differences 
e.xist,  must  perhaps  lx;  left  until  we  get  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  But  where  we  are  of  the  same  faith  and 
order,  we  should  seek  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of 
sectionalism,  and  magnify  our  common  Loni  by 
united  and  joint  action  wherever  possible.  A  step 
forward  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  J.  K.  \V. 


W.H.  nilOWN'  KKVIN',  KLIIKR. 

The  death  of  William  Brown  Ervin,  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Tuscola,  Ill.,  has  incidents 
of  special  general  interest.  He  was  born  in  Harri¬ 
sonburg.  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  in  180«i,  during  the 
second  term  of  Jefferson’s  administration,  and  his 
life  e.xtended  through  the  term  of  twenty-one  Pre.si- 
dents,  indeed,  through  all  except  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  ,Iohn  Adams,  covering  thus  most  of  our 
history  as  an  organized  nation.  Mr.  Ervin  receiveii 
the  name  of  Wm.  Brown  from  a  distinguished  Pres- 
liyterian  clergyman,  a  relative,  and  was  brought  up 
by  his  parents  in  the  same  church.  In  Hillsboro, 
Highland  Co.,  O.,  where  his  family  i-emoved  when 
he  was  a  child,  he  became  a  deacon  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  which  he  had  become  a  valued 
member.  On  removing  to  Tuscola,  Ill.,  in  18i).5,  he 
liecame  a  memlier  and  afterwards  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byte'-ian  Chui-ch  here,  and  served  in  honor  and 
fidelity  in  that  office  for  the  most  of  thirty  years  and 
until  his  death  at  his  residence,  Nov.  1.5th,  1895. 

He  had  the  habit,  during  his  busy  life,  of  reading 
the  Bible  through  in  course  in  fixed  periods  and 
treasuring  up  its  salient  passages  as  the  constant 
man  of  his  counsel.  He  was  thus  known  as  a  man 
of  staunch  piety  and, high  character,  and  of  strong 
influence  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  Before  he 
came  from  Ohio,  he  married  Elizalx*th  Rice,  who, 
with  their  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  prominent 
citizens  of  Douglas  Co.,  survive  him.  His  death 
was  the  first  in  the  family,  and  at  his  funeral  there 
was  the  unusual  and  touching  spectacle  of  his  six 
sons  acting  as  the  bearers  and  with  their  own  bauds 
tenderly  laying  the  body  of  their  father  in  his  final 
resting  place.  The  pastor.  Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D., 
officiated  at  the  funeral  on  Sabbath,  Nov.  17th. 


SKVENTY-FIVK  YKAK.S. 

The  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  duly  and  wortliily 
observed.  The  week  of  memorial  services  opened 
upon  the  13th  ult.  with  far-reaching  pulpit  discourses 
bv  the  jiastor.  Dr.  Merriman.  and  Professor  George 
Harris.  I).  I).,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
It  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  closing  exercise  on  Friday  night — a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabotly,  Preacher  to  Har- 
vai-d  University,  on  “Christ  and  the  Soci.'il  Ques¬ 
tion.”  A  report,  tliereof  as  from  the  land  of  the 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  be  welcome  to 
the  universal  Church.  Divers  iiapers  of  hi.storic 
interest  and  importance  were  presented,  especially 
those  read  by  women.  One  of  them,  a  clear  and  ad¬ 
mirable  review  of  the  benevolences  of  the  church 
under  the  care  and  control  of  its  women,  endetl  for 
substance  after  this  manner:  As  we  look  back  over 
the  seventeen  j’ears  since  Dr.  Merriman’s  install.a- 
tion,  we  can  sw  some  things  perhaps  that  we  wish 
we  had  not  done,  but  many  more  tiiai  we  wish  we 
had  done  better.  Our  missionary  zeal  and  devotion, 
helpful  as  it  has  lieen  for  its  siilistantial  result-s 
might  well  have  been  greater;  W’e  may  have  been 
half  selfish  even  in  our  earnest  church  work  as  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  aid  in  the  erection 


of  our  Ix-autiful  temple  for  the  worship  of  Go<l.  But 
w'e  have  aimerl  to  be  loyal  women,  loyal  to  our 
church,  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  to  what  the  Church 
stands  for — the  winning  of  souls  to  Christ.  The 
t.'hurch.  the  world,  humanity,  the  age,  Divine  Prov¬ 
idence,  are  putting  more  and  more  responsibility 
and  honor  upon  us  women,  and  they  exact  far  more 
and  better  service  to  Christ  and  ('hristianity  in  re¬ 
turn.  May  we  and  our  successors  in  the  next  seven¬ 
teen  or  seventy-five  years  better  appreciate  and  con- 
form  to  our  eulargetl  sphere  and  opportunities, 
until,  if  G<k1  so  will,  we  become  the  coequal  helping 
hand  in  Church  and  State  that  wtnild  seem  to  lie 
the  legitimate  demand  and  natural  issue  of  pressing 
events  and  warm  expec'ations.  At  the  public  re¬ 
ception  held  by  the  church  genial  letters  of  regret 
were  read  from  the  aliseut  Mayor,  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Marsh,  and  Senator  George  F.  lloar,  who  said:  “I 
am  sorry  to  lose  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
people  and  expressing  to  them  my  profound  respect 
for  the  g<Kxl  the  Central  Church  has  accompli.shed 
in  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  Worcester.  AVe 
have  had  few  characters  in  the  Commonwealth,  in 
my  day,  of  such  true  simplicity  and  true  greatness 
as  that  of  Dr.  Sw'eetser”  [a  former  pastor).  “1  sup¬ 
pose  the  Christian  preacher,  while  his  lx;iief  in  the 
substiince  of  Christian  doctrine  remains  unchanged, 
changes  his  emphasis  somewhat  in  meeting  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  needs  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  old  lire  is 
burning  bright  and  clear.”  An  elaborate  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  .Merriman  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  subject  that  must  lx*  ventilated  and  dLscussed 
more  and  more.  i 
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A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 


I  taught  school  last  winter  and  this  summer.  Seeing 
so  many  advertisements  of  dish  washers,  I  thouitlit  1 
would  make  some  money  during  vacation.  You  said  in 
your  paper  the  Rapid  Dish  Washer  was  best,  so  I  sent  to 
W.  P.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O..  who  manufacture 
specialties  for  agents,  and  got  one,  asked  the  neighbors 
in  and  washed  the  dinner  dishes  so  quick  and  nice  every 
one  present  bought  one.  1  made  this  week  00,  aud 
that  IS  a  good  deal  better  than  school  teaching,  so  I  am 
going  to  sell  dish  washers  this  w'inter.  Other  teachers 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  hint.  DAISY  HENRY. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 
The  AURAPHONE  will  help  you  if  you  do.  It 

IS  a  recent  scieiitihc  invention  which  will  assist  the 
hearitur  of  anyone  not  born  deaf.  \Vheii  in  the  ear  it 
is  iiiTUlble  and  does  not  cause  the  slightest  dis¬ 
comfort.  Ih  ib  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to  the 
eye — an  ear -spectacle.  Enclose  stamp  for  particulars, 
(an  ho  tea  <  d  F  1C  EE  O  F  ('ll  A  KG  I :  at  any  of  the 
New  YORK  AURAPHONE  CO.’SOlKces: 
7iG  Hdir..  MikIImoii  Mq.,  >1.  Y* 

Tremonl  Kt.«  Uoktoot 

or  8-43  KqiiHuble  AtluDfu*  Gu« 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 


33  Union  Square  New  York 
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JI  LIA  PENNIMAN  WICKES. 

Died  suddenly  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  of  heart 
failure,  on  Nov.  17,  Mrs.  .lulia  Penniman  Wickes, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scudder  Wickes. 
This  removal  has  taken  away  an  earnest,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  Christian  woman,  whose  circumstances 
and  personal  endowments  enableti  her  to  be  largely 
useful  in  all  departments  of  Christian  activity. 
To  these  her  heart  and  hand  were  ever  open  in  quick 
and  loving  sympathy.  Remarkably  active  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  she  was  unwearied  in  her  ministrations  of 
good. 

Her  home  was  like  that  of  l..«idy  Bountiful  in  its 
benefactions  and  hospitalities.  In  the  church  she 
was  loyal  and  most  liberal.  In  character,  simple 
and  cheerful;  a  true-hearted  Christian  woman. 
The  Lord  Christ  she  fervently  loved,  and  His  name 
was  last  on  her  dying  lips. 

“  The  voice  at  midnight  came. 

She  started  up  to  hear, 

A  mortal  arrow  pierced  her  frame. 

She  fell,  hut  felt  no  fear. 

*•  The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Lab  r  and  sorrow  cease; 

•And  life’s  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 

Her  soul  Is  found  In  peace.” 

Mrs.  Wickes  was  the  daughter  of  S.  ,1.  Penniman 
and  Olive  Fitch,  late  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
seventh  in  line  of  descent  from  William  Bradford, 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Mass. 
She  was  born  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  18(19,  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Wickes  in  1829, 
came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  18.51,  where  she  died. 

Her  husband  died  on  Thanksgiving  day,  187(1. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and 
•six  daughters.  Of  these,  two  sons  are  living— Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Wickes  of  New  York  city  and  George  T. 
Wickes  of  Helena.  Montana;  and  two  daughters— 
Mrs.  ,Tohn  F.  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Wheeler, 
both  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wickes  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  church 
of  which  she  was  an  active  member,  and  to  which 
she  contributed  largely  of  her  means  and  influence. 
She  was  continually  devising  methods  for  its  i)ro.s- 
perity.  Her  charities  were  many  and  world-wide. 
The  poor  everywhere  won  her  sympathies  and  se- 
cure<l  her  help.  In  all  good  works  she  was  ready 
and  efficient;  every  one  resnecied  her.  Up  to  her 
death,  which  was  instant  ana  without  premonition, 
she  was  in  thought  and  hand  occupied  in  Itenevoleut 
action.  Her  position  in  society  was  commanding, 
but  all  she  was.  and  all  she  had,  was  thoroughly 
consecrated  to  God.  Her  Bible  and  Hymn  Book 
were  her  constant  study,  so  that  one  of  ner  regrets 
was  that  the  infirmities  of  her  advancing  age  pre¬ 
vented  her  religious  reading,  to  which,  in  her 
health,  she  was  ardently  devoted.  The  Evangelist 
she  had  taken  from  its  beginning.  It  w'as  the  paper 
of  her  strong  affection  and  confidence,  and  her  last 
writing  was  on  the  evening  of  her  death,  in  direct¬ 
ing  a  package  of  this  paper  to  her  son  in  Montana. 
Her  death  was  immediate;  the  angel  came  as  she 
was  disrobing  for  the  night,  and  ere  we  were  aware 
she  was  gone,  translated.  F.  B.  W. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Buffalo.— My  face  has  a  very  oily  apiiearance.  Kindly 
give  me  some  remedy. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  our  Natrolithic  Salts,  Ixffore 
breakfast,  for  a  week. 

N.  R.,  Boston.— Use  Cerebrine  for  nervousne.ss. 

T.  Y..  Biogbampton.— Have  been  annoyed  for  over  a 
year  with  large  pimples  on  mv  back,  (’an  you  suggest  a 
cure  ? 

Take  our  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
tliree  times  daily.  Twice  each  week  Natrolithic 
Salts. 

G.  M.,  Trenton. — No;  yes.  Take  our  Gastrine,  a 
teasponful  after  each  meal.  You  will  get  better  at 
once. 

William,  Natchez.— What  is  good  for  a  coated  tongue; 
also  a  remedy  to  gain  flesh 't 

Take  our  Natrolithic  Salts  and  Gastrine. 

Tiik  DoctoI!. 

The  above  preparations  and  other  specialties  of  the 
Columbia  Clieiiiieal  Co.,  Washington,  I).  C., 
including  the  famous 

ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

and  NATROLITHIC  SALTS. 

At  all  Druggists.  i236)  Send  for  Literature. 


CONSCMI’TION. 

Dr.  Hunter's  Treatment. 

The  article  in  The  World  of  Sunday,  Sept.  1.5.  eoncern- 
ing  Dr.  Hunter's  cure  for  consumtition  created  a  vast 
amount  of  comment  in  medical  circles  and  among  those 
afflicted.  It  was  ndlowed  l>y  a  large  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  treatment  and  an  avalanche  of  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  by  mail. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  office,  at  No.  117  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York.  Is  a  Mecca  for  consumptives  and  catarrhal 
and  hronolilal  sufferers,  and  is  certainly  a  haven  to  all 
those  so  afflictetl. — N.  Y.  World,  Oct.  6th. 


WHY  DR.  GREGG  RANG  THE  BELL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Oregg  of  the  Lafayette- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  has 
made  a  reputation  in  Boston  and  New  York 
for  his  stalwart  sounding  of  the  Gospel 
trumpet;  and  now  he  seems  to  be  equally 
efficient  as  a  Gospel  bell  ringer.  The  bell  he 
has  been  ringing  is  that  of  AH  Soul’s 
Church  in  Washington,  and  the  incidents 
dramatically  related  in  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  of  last  Saturday  week  : 

There  was  a  sensation  last  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Brooklyn,  when  Dr.  Gregg  told  how  he 
rang  a  church  bell  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  sensation  assumed  the  form  of  incipient 
applause.  Had  it  been  a  week  evening,  the 
applause  would  have  made  the  rafters  of  the 
old  church  ring.  The  doctor  was  urging  on 
Christians  the  duty  of  giving  expression  to 
their  faith  in  God.  His  text  was  Psalm  evii. 
2:  “Say  so.”  In  speaking  of  the  way  Satan 
silences  the  witnesses  of  God,  he  told  the  in¬ 
cident  of  his  ringing  the  church  bell.  “When 
I  was  in  Washington.  I  went  up  to  the  roof  of 
that  towering  bank  bulding,  the  Washington 
Trust  Company.  Standing  there,  one  has  a 
birds  eye  view  of  the  national  city  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  sight  is  full  of  beauty.  It  is 
grand  and  inspiring.  It  makes  one  feel  proud 
that  he  is  an  American.  Before  me  was  the 
Capitol,  with  its  vast  dome— 817,000,000  in 
massive  stones.  Beyond  it  was  the  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  —  80.000,000  in  dazzling 
whiteness.  Off  in  the  distance  was  the  White 
House.  Shooting  up  into  the  sky  was  the 
great  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument; 
while  stretched  out  at  its  base  were  the  shin¬ 
ing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  quietly  floating 
down  toward  Mount  Vernon.  But  what  inter¬ 
ested  me  more  that  day  than  anything  else, 
was  a  little  church  to  the  left— All  Soul’s 
Church.  It  is  scarcely  visible  among  the 
imposing  government  buildings  of  the  city. 
In  the  tower  of  that  church  there  hangs  an 
historic  bell,  and  it  is  this  bell  which  makes 
the  little  church  an  object  of  interest.  This 
bell  was  cast  in  the  foundry  established  by 
Paul  Revere.  When  John  Brown  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  was  hanged,  this  bell  tolled  his  death 
knell.  All  Washington  heard  it  as  it  tolled. 
Its  solemn  sound,  announcing  the  fall  of  the 
champion  of  liberty,  set  the  people  who  walked 
the  streets  thinking  and  asking  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  crime  of  slavery  inflicted  upon  the 
black  man.  People  all  over  the  country  were 
thinking.  I  was  a  lad  that  day  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,,  and  I  remember  how  we  boys 
talked  over  the  execution  of  that  gray-headed 
old  man.  The  hour  set  for  his  execution  was 
an  hour  of  hush  in  the  school-room.  There 
was  a  stillness  in  the  school  which  everyboy 
felt,  and  it  told  on  our  after  lives.  The  tolling 
of  his  death  knell,  as  the  historic  bell  fear¬ 
lessly  rang  it  out,  was  heard  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  homes  of  all  the  government 
officials ;  and  for  its  faithfulness  the  bell  was 
silenced  by  the  administration. 

“I  said  to  myself,  ‘If  I  do  not  see  another 
thing  in  Washington,  I  shall  go  and  see  that 
bell.  And  go  to  see  it  I  did.  There  was  not 
a  soul  in  the  church,  but  the  church  door 
was  wide  open.  It  was  noon.  1  looked  up 
into  the  belfry,  and  saw  it  from  the  outside ; 
but  that  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  wanted  to  see 
it  from  the  inside.  I  wanted  to  lay  my  hands 
upon  it  and  bless  it.  Entering  the  church.  I 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  belfry;  but  alas!  the 
upper  belfry  door  was  shut  and  locked.  But 
there  was  the  hell-rope  reaching  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  lobby.  The  temptation  was  irre- 
sistiblo.  I  found  myself  saying:  ‘Old  bell, 
there  is  not  power  enough  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  silence  you  to  day. 
You  and  I  have  always  been  the  friends  of 
John  Brown.  New  let  us  “Say  so!”  Listen, 
all  Washington !  IJsten,  and  you  shall  hear 
the  name  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  American 
heroes  pronounced,  just  now,  with  honor  and 
affection  !’ 

“Having  made  this  little  pathetic  address,  I 
took  hold  of  the  bell  rope,  and  pulled  it  with 
all  my  might,  once,  twice,  thrice.  As  I  looked 
up  and  listened,  between  each  pull  of  the 
rope,  I  heard  up  there  the  grand  old  bell, 
with  its  tongue  of  eloquence,  pronounce  in 
clear  tones,  which  could  be  heard  at  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Capitol  and  away 
down  the  Potomac,  the  name  of  the  long- 
fallen  leader  of  liberty  whose  soul  is  marching 
on.  There  was  no  mistake  about  jt.  As  I 


an  appetizing,  nourishing  food  for  invalids, 
nursing  mothers  and  delicate  children.  A 
valuable  food,  in  compact  form,  stimulating 
and  strengthening,  for  long  bicycle  rides,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  trips,  or  when  traveling. 

SOM  ATOSE- BISCUIT, 

containing  io'’o  Somatose,  are  made  only  by 
The  .American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York. 

Somatose  is  a  scientific  food,  consisting 
of  the  albumoses,  the  elements  essential  for 
jjroper  nourishment.  It  is  concentrated,  j)al- 
atable,  easily  digestible,  and  quickly  assimi¬ 
lated,  promoting  a  rapid  gain  in  flesh  and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit  arc  obtainable  from 
all  druggists. 

Send  f(T  descriptive  pnnphlc*';  to  the  mal>ers.  or  to 
5chieffc!tn  Co.,  Nev/  York,  Cc!c  A^Tcr.tr,. 


listened,  I  heard  it  call  out  the  old  man’s 
name,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro:  ‘John  Brown  1’ 
‘John  Brown!’  ‘John  Brown!’  When  I  had 
made  Washington  City  hear  that  honored 
name  once  more,  and  that  from  the  very  bell 
which  the  United  States  Government  had  once 
silenced,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  my  duty  for 
one  day,  and  I  turned  and  left  the  church. 

“The  sexton  of  the  church  was  down  street 
during  my  visit  When  the  bell  rang  out  into 
the  ail',  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  he  recognized  its  familiar  tones,  and 
in  alarm  flew  up  to  the  church.  He  reached 
it  just  as  I  was  leaving  it;  and,  all  out  of 
breath,  he  greeted  me,  ‘Some  one  has  been 
ringing  the  church  bell.  ’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  replied,  ‘I  rang  it;  and  I  rang  it 
in  honor  of  John  Brown  !’ 

“  ‘Good  for  you!’  was  his  response,  and  I 
said,  ‘Amen!’  And  this  closed  the  church 
service  of  that  day. 

“Every  man  who  has  an  experience  to  re¬ 
late  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Gospel  bell. 
God  forbid  that  any  power  on  earth  or  under 
the  earth  should  be  allowed  to  silence  a  single 
Gospel  bell  I  My  aim  is  to  keep  all  the  Gospel 
bells  of  Christendom  ringing,  that  God  may 
be  magniffed  among  men,  and  that  all  man¬ 
kind  may  be  called  to  salvation  I” 

The  Christian  Register  of  Boston  gives  the 
above,  and  adds: 

Dr.  Gregg  is  not  likely  to  be  tried  for  heresy 
for  ringing  a  Unitarian  church  bell,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  will 
not  prosecute  him,  nor  will  the  Government 
send  him  to  Fort  Warren.  It  is  the  same  old 
bell,  but  it  rings  out  on  a  different  atmosphere. 
Its  tongue  is  now  free  to  tell  its  story.  It  will 
not  be  true  to  its  traditions  if  it  does  not 
always  make  a  proclamation  of  liberty  and 
humanity.  And  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear. 


“Doctor.”  said  an  old  lady  the  other  day 
to  her  family  physician,  “can  you  tell  me  how 
it  is  that  some  folks  are  born  dumb!”  “Why, 
hem,  certainly,  madam.”  replied  the  doctor. 
“It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  into 
the  world  without  the  power  of  speech.” 
“Dear  me!”  remarked  the  old  lady,  “now  just 
see  what  it  is  to  have  a  medical  education  I 
I’ve  asked  my  husband  more  than  a  hundred 
times  the  same  thing,  and  all  that  I  could  get 
out  of  him  was,  ‘Because  they  are.’  ” 


Beecham's  pills  for  constl 
pation  and  25*^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

Animal  aalea  more  than  6.(XX).000  hnxRx 


I  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE Tl 
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I  Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
In  time.  Bold  by  druggists. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  28,  1890. 
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AISLES  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  running  of  the  aisles  in  a  church  is 
ecarcely  less  important  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  seats,  to  reach  the  best  results.  The 
architect  should  study  these  two  as  essentially 
one  problem.  It  has  been  said  that  no  method 
of  seating  yet  devised  has  proved  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  congregation.  Every  one 
would  like  an  end  seat ;  no  one  likes  to  crowd 
past  those  already  seated,  especially  if  they 
seem  to  give  room  with  a  show  of  reluctance. 
The  folding  seat  pew  obviates  this  difficulty 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  entirely. 
Pews  opening  into  two  aisles  so  as  to  be  en¬ 
tered  from  either  end,  are  convenient.  But 
this  arrangement  of  aisles  involves  a  great 
waste  and  diminishing  of  floor  room,  unless 
the  pews  are  very  long,  in  which  case  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan  are  not  realized. 

In  churches  seated  upon  the  amphitheatrioal 
plan,  only  a  few  aisles  can  run  to  the  centre, 
or  focal  point.  The  pews  in  front  are  neces¬ 
sarily  very  short,  as  the  aisles  come  close  to¬ 
gether,  while  those  in  the  rear  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  deepened  as  the  aisles  radiate. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  introduction  of  short 
aisles,  extending  partway,  thereby  shortening 
the  pews  at  the  rear.  This  system  probably 
gives  as  general  satisfaction  as  any  yet  de¬ 
vised,  as  it  does  away  with  pews  of  uncom¬ 
fortably  great  length,  and  affords  a  number 
open  at  both  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
makes  the  taking  of  collections,  or  the  passing 
of  the  elements  when  the  communion  service 
is  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  those  officiating,  requiring 
a  large  number  of  officials  to  proceed  with 
usual  expedition  and  comfort. 

Aisles  which  afford  all  needful  means  of  en¬ 
trance  are  not  always  satisfactory  as  means  of 
exit.  A  congregation  is  some  time  in  gath¬ 
ering,  and  the  aisles  are  at  no  time  crowded, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  services  the  aisles  are 
often  found  inadequate  for  the  rapid  and  com¬ 
fortable  exit  of  a  large  number  of  people. 
Those  engaged  professionally  in  the  seating  of 
churches,  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  of  passing  persons  from  separate  pews 
into  a  long  aisle  and  having  them  move  stead¬ 
ily  along  without  overcrowding  or  blocking. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  aisle  should  be 
tapering  in  form,  narrowest  at  the  pulpit  and 
widest  at  the  place  of  exit;  that  the  side  lines 
of  the  aisles  should  be  curved  in  form,  giving 
the  aisle  somewhat  of  a  trumpet  shape,  with 
the  bell  at  the  entrance.  Aisles  which  have 
been  constructed  on  this  plan  in  churches  and 
public  halls,  have  been  found  to  be  effective 
as  means  of  rapid  and  comfortable  exit,  crowd¬ 
ing  rarely  taking  place,  even  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  alarm  of  fire. 

The  question  of  a  centre  aisle  has  been  much 
discussed.  Some  pastors  do  not  like  the  blank 
space  of  the  aisle  directly  in  front  of  them, 
preferring  to  have  a  group  of  faces  there. 
Other  ministers  say  that  they  preach  as  much, 
or  more,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  that 
if  the  aisles  are  there,  instead  of  the  centre, 
they  preach  more  to  the  aisles  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  than  if  an  aisle  were  in  the  centre  and 
groups  of  faces  on  either  side.  While  the 
preacher  views  the  matter  from  his  stand¬ 
point,  congregations  generally  desire  a  broad 
centre  aisle,  for  such  occasions  as  weddings 
and  funerals  especially.  Probably  the  major¬ 
ity  of  churches  have  aisles  down  their^centers, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  a  prominent  church 
in  this  city,  in  which  a  large  block  of  pews 
originally  occupied  the  centre,  has  recently 


had  a  centre  aisle  cut  through  this  body  of 
pews,  to  the  satisfaction,  it  is  sad,  of  both  the 
congregation  and  the  elders  who  assist  in  the 


The  Sunday  school  of  the  St.  Francis -street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  beloved  superintendent  who  devoted 
much  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  the 
interest  of  the  school.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  large  window  of  the  richest  colored  glass, 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Lamb  of 
this  city  The  window  is  eighteen  feet  high 
by  nine  feet  wide,  with  a  round,  arched  top. 
This  space  is  reduced  by  an  elaborate  border 
of  Romanesque  architecture  and  fioral  details. 
The  subject  selected  for  the  centre  is  Christ 
“blessing  little  children,”  and  the  design  is 
from  the  famous  painting  by  Iloifman.  The 
composition  is  very  rich  in  color,  and  ty  the 
robe  of  Christ  being  kept  in  white  tones, 
proper  centralization  of  effect  is  secured,  the 
eye  naturally  resting  upon  the  figure  of  our 
Lord,  while  the  little  child  in  his  arms  is  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  The  window  as  a  whole 
is  very  beautiful  and  impressive. 

A  bell  to  be  cast  in  a  Cincinnati  foundry, 
for  a  church  in  that  city,  will  be  larger  than 
the  famous  thirteen  and  a  half-ton  bell  at 
Montreal,  which  is  now  the  greatest  on  the 
continent.  It  will  be  the  largest  swinging 
bell  in  the  world.  The  tongue  alone  will 
weigh  C40  pounds.  — Architecture  and  Building. 
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Plans  For 
Churches 

Anywhere. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 
and  Modern 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manaeer 

THOr,  X.  r.,  and  XEH  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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No.  u. 

How  Consumption  Arises 
and  Is  Cured! 

The  Medical  Profession  of  the  civilized  world 
now  concedes  that  consumption  is  always  a  disease 
of  the  Lungs,  and  always  caused  by  the  bnclUun 
germ.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  was  lielieved  to  be 
a  disease  of  the  blood  and  general  system,  caused 
by  inheritance,  on  which  false  theory  it  was  treatetl 
by  medicines  given  through  the  stomach,  a  treat¬ 
ment  so  inevitably  fatal  that  the  disease  came  to  lie 
regarded  as  incurahle. 

The  "Germ  'Ilicory"  of  Consumption  was  fir.st 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Martin  in  1723,  adopted  by  Dr. 
Barron  in  1819,  by  Dr.  Carmlehacl  in  18.36,  by  Pro- 
fensor  Lanza  in  1849,  and  by  myself  in  1851. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  held  to  the  old  doctrine  and  continued  to 
oppo.se  and  deny  tbe  truth  of  the  Germ  Theory  until 
after  Dr.  Ttobert  Koch  of  Berlin,  in  1883,  provwl  its 
indisputable  truth  by  showing,  in  the  diseased  tis¬ 
sues,  and  in  the  expectorated  matter  from  the  lungs 
of  consumptives,  the  aettial  germ  that  produces 
the  disease.  But  even  then  the  new  doctrine  was 
neither  generally  accepted  nor  the  old  treatment 
changed.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  it  came  to  be 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Medical  Schools  as 
the  only  true  theory.  Consumption  is  now  known 
to  be  cau.sed  by  the  bacillns  germ,  which  feeds  upon 
and  destroys  the  substance  of  the  lungs  as  maggots 
devour  raw  flesh. 

From  whence  do  the  germs  come  ?  The  atmo.s- 
phere  is  filled  with  countless  millions  of  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  has  its  appointed  mission  in 
the  economy  of  nature;  our  bodies  and  all  living 
things  are  consumed  by  them  after  death.  They 
are  harmless  to  the  healthy  body,  but  assail  and 
prey  upon  all  dead  and  diseased  tissues. 

The  germs  of  the  air  are  the  cause  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  diseases,  each  receiving  a  name  according  to  its 
kind— Sra?(f  Head,  Lepra  Vulgaris,  Ring  Worm, 
and  the  Itch  are  common  examples  of  germ  disease. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacilhis, 
a  germ  found  in  the  air  of  all  climates.  In  health 
the  lungs  are  effectually  guarded  against  the  bacil¬ 
lus  by  the  Epithelium,  a  delicate  membrane,  which 
lines  the  internal  mucous  surfaces  of  the  air  tubes 
and  cells  of  the  lungs;  just  as  the  Cuticle  covers  the 
exterior  skin  of  the  body. 

The  Epithelium  is  the  natural  safeguard  of  the 
lungs.  Without  its  protection,  every  human  being 
would  get  consumption  and  the  earth  l)e  depopu¬ 
lated;  but  while  it  remains  unbroken  the  lungs  are 
safe,  and  consumption  can  not  possil.ly  arise. 

The  chief  diseases  which  endanger  the  Epithelium 
and  render  us  liable  to  consumption  are  Catarrh, 
Brouchitis,  Asthma,  and  Pneumonia.  You  must 
lii-st  get  a  chroidc  inflammation  of  the  lung  surfaces 
severe  enough  to  break  and  destroy  the  Epithelium 
before  you  can  get  consumption.  You  may  have 
Chronic  Bronchitis  a  long  time  before  the  Epithe¬ 
lium  is  broken.  These  diseases  are  the  nursery 
from  which  consumption  springs,  and  therefore  al¬ 
ways  dangerous. 

They  are  ea.sily  and  quickly  cured  by  local  treat¬ 
ment  applied  to  the  lungs  by  inhalation,  hut  never 
by  stomach  medication.  After  the  Epithelium  is 
broken,  and  tbe  germs  have  formed  a  Icxlgment  in 
the  lungs,  no  diet  or  nursing,  stomach  medication 
or  change  of  air  can  arrest  the  lung  disease.  Noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  actual  de.struction  of  the  germs 
and  their  expulsion  from  the  lungs  will  save  the 
patient's  life.  This  is  effected  only  by  specific 
germicides  applied  directly  to  the  germs  and  germ 
infected  parts  by  inhalation.  Everything  else  in¬ 
evitably  fails. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D., 

117  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Note. — A  pamphlet  explaining  Dr.  Hunter’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  lung  complaints  will  be  sent  free  to 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  are  affected,  by  ad- 
dre.ssing  him  as  above. 
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teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  wlU 
be  fonod  of  the  ntmoet  value 
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BOSTON  LETTER. 

THE  HOME  MABKEF  CLUB. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  organization, 
whose  motto  is  “American  products  for  Amer¬ 
ican  peojJe,”  or,  in  other  words,  protection  of 
home  interests,  is  an  important  occurrence. 
It  was  held  at  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  of  this  week,  and  covers  were  laid  for  a 
thousand  persons,  representing  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  interests  of  Boston  and 
New  Enghind.  Among  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  speakers  were  Messrs.  Charles  Emory 
Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Warner  Miller  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  Clay  Evans  of  Tennessee. 
These  eloquent  advocates  of  “protection" 
traced  the  depression  in  business  and  the 
rapidly  accumulating  debt,  with  the  borrow 
ing  of  gold  by  the  present  administration,  as 
the  natural  result  in  the  change  of  policy  that 
marked  the  return  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  power. 

IN  BEHALF  OF  FEUSECUTED  AK.HENIANS. 

A  popular  meeting  was  held  in  Fanueil  Hall 
at  the  noontide  hour  yesterday,  to  arouse 
sympathy  and  help  for  the  Christian  people  of 
Armenia.  The  old  cradle  of  liberty  that  has 
been  so  often  vigorously  rocked  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed,  vibrated  yesterday  to  the  ardent 
appeals  of  some  of  our  representative  speakers. 

The  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  Mr.  Samuel  Capen  of 
the  School  Board  offered  strong  resolutions  of 
sympathy  and  help,  which  were  adopted. 


Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  was  the  first  speaker. 
Bishop  Lawrence  followed,  and  declared  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  the  watchword  of 
civilization,  has  been  the  watchword  of  the 
country.  “When  a  dynasty,”  he  said,  “goes 
on  for  four  or  five  centuries  with  a  reasonable 
method  of  justice,  and  then,  contrary  to  this 
method,  strikes  down  hundreds  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  separating  husband  and  wife,  tearing  the 
child  from  the  mother  and  driving  women  to 
the  woods  with  rape  and  torture,  then  we  can¬ 
not  be  true  American  citizens  if  ue  do  not 
make  our  influence  felt.” 

Dr.  Clarke,  President  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  gave  some  facts  as  an 
eye  witness  during  his  recent  tour  of  the 
world,  of  the  miserable  policy  of  hindrance 
and  persecution  towards  Christian  people, 
citing  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  imprisoned 
because  spies  had  found  in  an  old  trunk  an 
essay  written  when  a  boy,  many  years  before, 
in  which  he  had  copied  the  historic  words  of 
Patrick  Henry,  “As  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death  !” 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  said:  “In  God’s  name 
let  us  do  something,  let  us  give  money,  let 
us  give  life,  let  us  put  it  upon  record  that  we 
have  not  remained  satisfied  in  having  our 
ships  of  war  and  forces  of  a  great  nation,  but 
that  we  have  made  our  utmoet  protest  aganist 
these  atrocities.” 

Gov.  Greenhalge  received  a  most  hearty 
greeting,  and  said  in  part :  We  hear  much 


about  entangling  alliances,  but  let  us  be  care¬ 
ful  that  we  do  not  in  a  ntgative,  supine  way, 
make  entangling  alliances  with  crime,  mur¬ 
der  and  rapine;  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  afford  to  sit  still  as  a  deaf  mute  in  the 
council  of  nations.  As  to  “entangling  alli¬ 
ances,”  he  said,  we  may  make  them  with  the 
powers  of  hell  by  remaining  silent  and 
apathetic.  But  I  have  confidence  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  wise,  prompt,  and  effectiL.  If  we 
have  not  a  Massachusetts  man  as  captain  of 
the  ship  of  State,  the  executive  officer  in 
charge  of  the  deck  is  a  son  of  Massachusetts. 
They  need  money,  they  need  help.  Our 
message  of  sympathy  should  be  hurled  right 
across  the  living  world  to  tell  them  that  there 
are  warm  hearts  beating  for  them  in  this 
hemisphere  of  ours,  where  the  true  hope  of 
the  world  is  to  be  found.  Consider  that,  after 
i>ll,  the  eloquence  is  in  the  amount  of  practi¬ 
cal  and  substantial  aid,  with  the  addition  that 
this  republic  is  more  impartial,  more  judicial, 
and  less  tainted  with  the  ambition  of  acquir¬ 
ing  territory,  of  disturbing  what  they  call  the 
balance  of  power  than  in  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

William  Loyd  Garrison  next  asked  his 
auditors  to  make  the  cause  of  these  far  off 
people  our  own,  and  by  appeals  to  the  common 
heart  and  conscience  of  Christendom,  render 
it  impossible  for  governments  to  longer  sacri¬ 
fice  them  on  the  altar  of  national  selfish  ex¬ 
pediency.  Other  speakers  emphasized  these 
exalted  and  humane  sentiments.  C.  S.  D. 
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LAKE  ONTARIO  SINKING. 

The  good  people  around  Lake  Ontario  are 
justly  very  much  concerned  regarding  the 
gradual  and  continual  sinking  of  the  level  of 
its  waters.  The  Scottish  American  says  of  the 
grave  matter:  Considering  the  immense  area 
of  the  lake  it  might  be  thought  impossible 
ever  to  mark  a  lowering  of  its  water  level,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But 
the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  lake  has  not 
only  been  observed,  but  it  is  found  to  be  very- 
marked,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hindering  navi 
gation  and  is  threatening  the  water  supply  of 
Toronto.  It  is  at  a  lower  point  now  than  ever 
before;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  has  a  per¬ 
ceptible  daily  downward  tendency. 

Two  questions  are  being  pressed  irresistibly 
on  the  people  around  the  lake :  First,  how 
long  is  this  lowering  going  to  last?  and  sec¬ 
ond.  is  the  cause  one  which  is  under  their  con¬ 
trol?  The  proper  solution  of  this  second  ques 
tion  will  determine  the  answer  to  the  first. 
And  it  is  not  such  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  question  after  all.  No  doubt  it  is  an 
immense  lake,  but  the  same  rules  apply  to  it 
as  to  a  little  reservoir.  If  you  allow  more 
water  to  flow  out  of  it  than  ever  pours  into 
it,  the  level  will  inevitably  sink  ;  and  if  you 
sink  or  widen  the  hitherto  prevailing  channels 
of  egress,  then  more  water  is  certain  to  flow- 
out  than  gets  in  Now  that  is  just  what  has 
happened  to  Lake  Ontario.  A  year  or  two 
ago  there  was  a  removal  of  obstructions  and  a 
widening  and  deepening  of  these  outflowing 
channels  in  several  places. 

Military  engineers  were  appointed  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  effect  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
and  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  the 
maximum  quantity  of  water  allowed  by  its 
charter  were  abstracted  from  the  great  lakes, 
their  level  would  ultimately  be  lowered  about 
three  inches.  Such  a  result  would  be  gradu¬ 
ally  effected  they  thought,  but  it  might  be 
looked  for  in  three  or  four  years  at  most.  The 
folk  around  Lake  Ontario  are  wondering  if  a 
similar  result  is  being  produced  on  that  lake. 
At  all  events,  they  think  the  sooner  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  were  removed  are  replaced,  the 
better,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outflow  from  being 
too  rapid.  Besides,  it  is  only  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  that  the  channels  of  outflow 
should  both  get  deeper  and  wider.  The  scien 
tists  maintain  that  less  rain  now  descends 
upon  the  earth  than  formerly.  So  everything 
considered,  one  should  expect  the  level  of  the 
water  of  Lake  Ontario  to  sink  gradually,  un¬ 
less  the  outflow  is  artiflc-iallv  rcerulatedi 


TIlVINIi  IT  ON. 

The  following  paragraph,  clipped  from  The 
Watchman,  indicates  very  clearly  one  way  in 
which  a  large  number  of  working  men  in 
every  country  might  materially  improve  their 
condition:  The  argument  for  total  abstinence 
founded  on  the  practical  experiment  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  working-men  in  England  should  not  be 
ignored  by  our  American  men.  At  the  close 
of  a  lecture  in  favor  of  total  abstinence, "one 
of  those  who  had  been  listening 'arose ‘and 
said  it  was  very  well  for  gentlemen  like  the 
chairman,  or  a  “Parliament  man,”  but  for 
hard-working  men  like  himself  to  do  without 
beer  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  In  this  senti 
ment  a  group  of  his  friends  concurred.  The 
speaker  then  inquired,  “Have  you  ever  tried 
it?  If  not,  how’  are  you  able  to  judge?"  He 
then  proposed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for  a 
month,  have  the  men  try  the  experiment,  and 
then  come  together  and  give  their  honest  ver¬ 
dict.  They  agreed  to  do  this. 

When  the  night  of  the  second  meeting  ar¬ 
rived,  the  building  was  crowded  two  hours 
before  the  time  to  commence.  When  the 
meeting  opened,  the  same  working  man  made 
an  address  substantially  as  follows:  “We  have 
kept  our  promise  made  one  month  ago,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  none  of  us  have  tasted 
intoxicating  drink.  We  have  continued  to  the 
end  improving  sensibly  as  we  have  proceeded  ; 
and  as  we  have  not  been  a  single  day,  or  even 
an  hour,  absent  from  work  during  that  period, 
there  were  no  deductions  for  lost  time.  So 
that,  besides  being  stronger,  healthier,  and 
happier  than  we  were  before,  we  had  each  of 
us  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  from  thirty 
to  forty  shillings  more  in  our  pockets  than 
formerly.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  we  at¬ 
tended  the  first  meeting,  though  we  came 
opposed  to  it,  and  we  mean  to  persevere  as  we 
have  begun,  and  recommend  all  woikingmen 
to  follow  our  exanifile.  ” 
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The  [ARKIN  SOAPMFG-CO-  BUFFALO, N-Y 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  iii-uiKjelist  A’ur.  J4th,  31st,  3Sth. 

Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Manafactui log  Company 
of  Buffalo;  have  visited  their  factory;  have  purchased  and  used  their  goods  and  received  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  lull  value.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  aide  to 
give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  corn  env  are  perfectly  reliable. — The  KvanarlM. 


P  ' 


r 


l^ovember  28.  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


^***  A  re  You  Open  to  Conviction  f  ***-^i< 

»  « 

#•  Our  .'idvertisements  h.'ivc  proved  convincin'^  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  fair-minded  men  and  women,  ♦ 

representinjj  every  walk  of  life  —  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  and  business  men  have  been  open  to  con-  J 
J  viction,  and  >t07i>  endorse  Booth’s  Hyomei,  the  Australian  •■dry-air  ”  treatment  of  J 

^  4' 

I  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Colds,  Etc.  • 


HOK.  F.  H.  WXI.SOH, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn,  says : 

I'cmple  Court.  New  Vork  City, 
November  26, 


DB.  S.  H.  MOBBIS, 

lUitfalo.  N.  Y  ,  September  5th.  1894. 
r>t'ar  Sir :  In  ihiriv  years’  experience  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  1  have  never  given  my  name 


BEV.  FSTEB  STBTKEB,  D.D., 

Pastor  34th  Street  Reformed  Church,  writes  : 

326  West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  Sept.  4,  1895. 


in  support  of  a  pn>prieiary  remeily.  for  I  never  Mr.  R.  T.  B(h>th  : 


MyOi-arMr.  Wyckoff :  Oii  your  suggestion.  I  one  thr.t  performed  .ili.  and  in 


procured  from  vouf  frielid.  Mr.  Hooth.  oiie  of  his  yla>med  for  it.  until  1  met  with  llyowei  which  I 
pocket  inhalers.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm,  ‘"dorse  with  all  my  heart  prolessional  ethics  to 

The  l.ronchitis  lias  entirelv  disappeared,  and.  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  1  believe  it  a  uiity 
thanks  to  you.  is  the  lir.t  thing  I  have  found  in  owe  to  humanity.  Since  testing  llyowfi 
tell  ye.irs  that  h.is  given  fiermaneiii  relief.  '1  here  I.*aryngitis.  llroiichitis.  Caiarrli.  .Asthma,  f 
is  certainly  a  great  field  here  for  a  remeily  having  ^ ever,  ami  last.  Imt  far  from  being  least.  I  »alloy 
such  merit.  Cordially  vours,  Cortsumption  in  an  advanced  ^tagr.  whkh  by 

with  no  other  medicine,  in  tour  we 
r.  rl.  >>lliS().N.  U-AS  tr'»ns.fnrni**il  intu  nn  r.M'nvtM  \- 


Dear  Sir  :  After  using  Ilyomei  for  some  two 
\\\\  tiyowei^  winch  1  nionths.  and  observing  its  effects  upon  many 
urote^ional  ethics  to  others,  I  wish  to  give  iny  testimony  as  to  its  iner- 
.  1  believe  It  aunty  |  Imvc  seen  it  n‘*ed  in  cases  of  Asthma.  Ca- 


I  owe  to  humanity.  Since  testing  Hyowei  \\\  tarrh,  and  Bronchial  alTei  lion,  with  wondtrln)  i 
Lar\ngitis.  Bronchitis.  Caiarrh.  Asthma.  Hay  lief,  when  other  remedies  had  failed.  In  each  ca 


nierit.  Cordially  yours,  Cortsumption  in  an  advanced  '^tagr,  whkh  by  use 

V  M  u'll  m  iV  ***  i/yoinei,  with  no  other  medicine,  in  four  weeks 
r.  H.  (i.N.  transformed  into  an  assured  recoveiy,  I 

/rhe  above  is  to  the  late  W,  ().  Wyckoff,  Kstp,  believe  in  it  for  itsell,  for  what  it  has  done. 
President  Remington  l  ypewriter  Co.,  from  Hon  i  S.  H.  AIOKRIS.  .M.l).. 

Francis  H.  Wilson.  Member  of  Congress.]  !  159  Franklin  Street. 


it  gives  promise  ot  a  speedy  aufi  jiermanent  cure. 
Perstinally,  1  may  add.  it  has  been  of  great  service 
to  me  in  giving  clearness  and  elasticity  to  my 
voice  in  speaking  and  singing. 

Yours  cordially. 

RtV.  BFTKK  STKYKKR.  D.D. 


Arc  you  afflicted  and  still  skeptical  ^  Send  me  your  name  and  address,  and  my  pamphlet,  giving  similar 
letters  by  the  score,  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  docs  heal  and  cure.  Are  you  afflicted,  but  believe  that  Hyomei 
will  help  you?  Don’t  delay  —  write  to-day  for 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1,00. 

consisting  of  pocket  inhaicr  (made  of  deodohred  hard  nibber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  —  — 

of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using. 

hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which 
cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  1 

The  air.  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at 
the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-celis,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose. 

!•  is  aromatic,  delightliil  to  inhale,  inexpensive,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  nil 
spasmodic  coughing  instantly,  clears  the  voice, expands  the  lungs. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


PaCMLT  inhaler 


PROHIBITION  IN  MAINE. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
made  the  following  statement  under  the  above 
head  in  an  editorial; 

It  is  learned  from  the  Portland  Argus  that  the 
county  of  Cuml)erland,  Me.,  in  which  Neal  Dow, 
the  veteran  Prohibitionist,  resides,  is  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  a  “fine”  is  to  be  imposed  upon  dealers  in 
spirituous  liquors  in  order  that  the  county  debts 
may  be  paid.  Maine  is  a  Prohibition  State.  Her 
laws  forbid  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  liquor 
dealers._  And  yet  by  the  payment  of  this  fine,  which 
is  admitted  to  be  really  a  license  fee,  the  men  who 
are  forbidden  by  the  statute  to  sell  lifiuors  may  sell 
them  without  further  mole.station  from  the  police. 

To  this  General  Neal  Dow  sent  the  following 
reply : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

A  friend  of  mine  at  Djver,  Del.,  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  slip  from  the  Inquirer  headed, 
“Prohibition  in  Maine.”  Will  you  please  ac¬ 
cord  to  me  a  small  space  in  your  columns  for 
my  reply? 

I  suppose  it  is  not  in  bad  taste  to  warn  you 
not  to  believe  a  word  any  Democratic  paper  in 
Maine  contains  against  the  Maine  law ;  on 
that  subject  they  cannot  speak  with  patience. 

At  the  last  State  election,  September,  1894, 
it  prepared  itself,  with  the  help  of  all  the  gods 
of  drink,  to  recover  its  control  of  the  State, 
as  it  was  in  the  good  old  rum  time  It  was 
sure  that  the  people  were  vexed  at  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  prohibition,  and  needed  only  a  brave 
and  trained  leader  to  go  with  the  grand  old 
Democratic  party  and  overthrow  that  violator 
of  the  constitution,  that  enemy  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  those  whose  greatest  grief  and  tor 
ment  is  the  thirsting  for  a  drink  that’s  not 
comeatable. 

The  State  was  thoroughly  stumped  by  the 


A  Brain  and  Nerve  Food. 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Ph<»8phale. 

Dr.  O.  W^ORTHLV,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  in  cases  requiring  brain  and  nerve  food  as  a 
result  of  overwork,  attended  with  exhaustion  and 
loss  of  strength,  with  impaired  digestion,  with  good 
results.” 


candidates  for  office,  who  proclaimed  loudly 
and  long  that  the  millennium  was  at  hand, 
with  drink  cheap  and  plenty  as  in  the  old 
time.  Well,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  it 
was  found  that  the  party  had  not  even  one 
member  in  the  Senate  of  31  members,  and  only 
five  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  161 
members !  That  does  not  look  much  like  going 
back  on  prohibition  by  the  good  people  of  j 
Maine.  This  policy  was  adopted  in  1851  by  a  i 
majority  of  18  to  10  in  our  Senate,  and  80  to  i 
40  in  the  House.  In  1884  our  people  jmt  it 
into  the  constitution  by  a  majority  of  47,075, 
the  affirmative  being  three  times  larger  than 
the  negative,  and  in  September,  1894,  thfy  laid 
out  flat  upon  its  back  the  great  Democratic 
party  of  Maine,  in  punishment  for  its  proposi¬ 
tion  to  go  back  to  the  old  rum  time,  when 
Maine  was  the  poorest  State  in  the  Union, 
abandoning  the  policy  which  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  Mr.  Blaine  had  not 
long  before  his  death,  in  a  great  meeting  in 
this  city,  declared  Maine  to  be  the  most  pros 
perous  State  in  the  Union. 

This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  a* 
policy  which  saves  annually  an  enormous 
waste  in  strong  drink.  Maine  used  to  spend 
in  drink  the  entire  value  of  its  property  of 
every  kind  in  every  period  of  twenty  years  as 
the  nation  is  now  doing  in  every  period  of 
thirty  five  years.  One  million  dollars  will  now 
far  more  than  pay  for  all  the  liquor  smuggled 
into  the  State  and  sold  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Great  quantities  of  rum  were  manufactured  in 
Maine  in  the  old  rum  time;  now  not  any. 
Great  quantities  of  West  India  rum  were  im¬ 
ported,  a  regular  trade,  now  not  a  puncheon 
in  many  years.  Neal  Dow. 

Portland,  Me. 

P.  S. — I  wrote  you  yesterday  in  relation  to! 
your  article  of  the  2l8t,  concerning  the  Maine ' 
law,  as  set  forth  by  the  Portland  Argus.  I 
omitted  to  deny  the  'statements  of  that  most 
unveracious  paper ;  they  were  too  absurd  to  j 
be  believed  by  anybody.  I  now  add  to  my  note  ! 
by  saying  that  the  whole  statement  is  false.  I 
am  led  to  add  this  because  of  the  maiw  letters 
this  morning  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  asking  for  an  explanation  N.  D. 


IODIDE  OP 
IBON 


ALSO  IE  SYBUP. 


Sneciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb-  j 
rittes  of  the  World  for  Hcrofula,  (Tumors,  Kina’s  Z 
Evil),  and  the  early  staaes  of  Consumption,  Const!-  e 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blocd,  and  for  i 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course.  S 
None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.”  j 
E.  B’ougbra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists.  J 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVKNCE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  usinff 
Wilson*sbommon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  Ncientirtc  invention^  different 
fromallotberdevlces.  Theonly  ^afe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
iKar  Drum  in  the  world.  Helpswhere 
jmedical  Kkill  fails.  No  wire  orttlrlng 
attachment.  H'rlte  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

OfleMt  j  lua  Biwadway,  Hew  Yarfc. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  periuaueutly  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro- 
duciut;  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

.lOr.  lier  box  at  Driigsists  or  by  mall. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 
531  Commerce  SI..  Philadelphia. 


cnamiinmnnimimimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHuiiHnniuiimM 


C  FLOUR 


S  *->iiiaiturantir^iKe8tlbre 

5  sufi^nce^^  c^e 

I  **  *^SnsfiPwhealH.  Fpi^readrOrid- 
s  die  Cakes.  Oema.  etc.  Preve^  aaAralcvea 
•  Conatlpatloa  aod  Liver  trBirtlev" 

••  or  write.  Pleote  tend  for  ptmtjrfri  tbooti^be teOtloL r. 
I  FAKWLLL  A  V., 


XUM 


I 
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Felt  Slippers! 


N 


XUM 


